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To: All Educators 
From: TIME and LIFE 


As an Educator, you can now subscribe to 
TIME and LIFE at special prices below our regular 
yearly subscription rates ($7 and $5.95), and 
much less than the single copy newsstand prices 
(25¢ and 19¢). To subscribe at our Special 
Educator Rates, just check the form below and 
drop it in the mail. 
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The news won't let your subject alone, with headlines 
constantly adding footnotes to your textbooks. Thousands of 
teachers have found the best way to help the students keep up 
- with an unpredictable world is by using TIME in their 
classrooms. It tells the news quickly, concisely, completely. 


LIFE is a natural teaching aid for every conceivable subject. 
Its photographic coverage of the world’s news and many 
informative features can help you add depth to your own 
courses and projects. And schocl work aside, you’ll find 

it wonderful entertainment. 
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Imagine a Scientist Taking You and Your Students “Sightseeing” 


Through ,,/3 WALI A 3 SAO 





YOU'LL BE THRILLED by the sight of “galaxies” of star 
clusters like this one. The number of these “island uni- 
verses” is staggering. Once it was thought that the Milky 
Way (our own galaxy) was the entire universe. But now 
as many as a BILLION galaxies can be photographed 
through our largest telescopes! 





Why this generous offer? Simply to introduce you and your students 
to the SCIENCE PROGRAM — a simple and exciting new way to 
understand and enjoy the scientific marvels all around us. 


MAGINE being taken on a “grand tour” 
of the whole universe, with a friendly 
astronomer as your guide! 


Your students will DISCOVER that 
stars are not in pin pricks of white light, 
but great fiery jewels of every imag- 
inable color: red, yellow, violet, blue. 


Your students will STARE at vast 
cosmic clouds of fine dust and gas, and 
stars that “pulse” like giant throbbing 
hearts, growing bright and dim. 


Your students will GASP at mighty 
“galaxies,” or star clusters, whirling like 

nwheels, shooting out long arms of 

re ...a star 3,000 times the size of our 
own sun... another so ot) that a 
— tablespoon-sized chunk of it weighs 
a ton! 


These are just a few of the thrills that 
await you and your youngsters — in the 
fascinating new Science Program pre- 
sentation of THE UNIVERSE. And it’s 
now yours for only 10¢ on this “get-ac- 
quainted” offer. 


Enjoy Monthly Adventures Like These 


Each month this ne pr will 
take you and your class na “tour” of a 
different fascinating fielu of modern sci- 
ence, with a trained scientist as = 
—— guide. One month you will see 
earth and sky through the eyes of the 
weather man, or the marvels of the 
depths of the sea through the window 
of a bathysphere. Another time the 
chemist will take you into his laboratory 
— while he shows you metal that burns 
and gas that pours. On other “field trips” 
your guides will be radio engineers. . . 


submarine commanders . . . medical re- 
searchers .. . nuclear physicists. 


These monthly adventures provide a 
revolutionary new and exciting way to 
share the thrills of modern science. Each 
month you receive gummed, perforated 
sheets of full-color photogra — also a 
beautiful, richly illustrated album, cram- 
med with absorbing information, and 
with spaces reserved for mounting the 
cape (In addition, there will often 

e many interesting extra things-to-do, 
such as locating star constellations with 
the Find-a-Star Wheel included in the 
UNIVERSE set shown on this page.) 


What It Will Mean to Your Students 


Imagine what these adventures in sci- 
ence will mean to your students. You will 
acquaint them with modern scientific 
ee in easy, enjoyable steps. Your 
whole class will progress toward a re- 
markably broad scientific education al- 
most without realizing it! 


The SCIENCE PROGRAM will stim- 
ulate your class to participate in the 
stepped-up science projects in today’s 
schools and Science Fairs. It will help 
prepare them for life in the space age. 
And it may spark an interest in a sci- 
entific field which can lead to outstand- 
ing careers. 

MAIL COUPON NOW with ag ! 10¢ for 
the Introductory Sample Kit. If you do 
not wish to continue, simply write us 
within 10 days. Otherwise you pay only 
$1 plus shipping for each month’s scien- 
tific adventure. You may cancel at any 
time. Address SCIENCE PROGRAM, Dept. 
RU-9. Garden City, N.Y. 










THROUGH 
scope 


YOU'LL “VISIT” THE FAMOUS MT. PALOMAR 
OBSERVATORY and peer through its giant 200-inch 
telescope into the vastness of the universe. This 
Seleponpe weighs more than 500 tons — yet is so 
perfectly balanced that a tiny 1/12 H.P. motor can 
move it easily. 
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YOU GET ALL THIS FOR ONLY 10¢ 


(Tear out and mail this entire coupon) 


Beautiful full-color prints of wonders of 
THE UNIVERSE — meteor craters, ob- 
servatories, telescopes, eclipses, etc. 


8,000-word illustrated album — crammed 
with information about the Universe, and 
om, spaces in which to mount the color 
prints. 


FIND-A-STAR WHEEL — Point it North, 
turn circular star chart wheel to align 
month and date with the hour, and it 
shows exact location of major constella- 
tions and many stars. 


Science Bulletin: Special monthly bulletin 
keeps you abreast of the very newest 
velopments. 


IN ADDITION — if you decide to continue, | 
you will receive — Free — a handsome pull- 
drawer library case in which to collect} 
your albums. 


SCIENCE PROGRAM 
Dept. RU-9, Garden City, N. Y. 


I enclose 10¢ to help cover shipping. Please 
rush me my introductory Science Activity Kit 
as described above. 


After examining this package, I will write 
you within 10 days if I do not wish to con- 
tinue, If I do continue, you will send me a 
aew Science Activity Kit every month for 
only $1 each plus shipping. I am not obli- 
gated to take any minimum number of pack- 
ages, and I am free to stop any time. 
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(Same offer in Canada. Address 105 Bond St. 
Toronto. Offer good only in U.S.A.and Canada.) 
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science Versus 
the 


humanities 


T HOUGH most people know it, it might be well to start off 
with the statement that I was born and raised in Ger- 
many. Coming to the United States at the age of twenty-eight, 
I found an overwhelming number of things which I like, a few 
which I dislike (e.g. sweet potatoes), and a few which I don’t 
understand (e.g. baseball). 

Among the things I do not understand—and I am now dead 
serious—is making a distinction between “science” and “the 
humanities” with resulting discussions about which one 
should be emphasized. Such talk has no meaning whatsoever, 
for if “the humanities” means the elements of our culture, 
then certainly science is part of the humanities. 


Knowing that water is a compound of two gases is as much 
a part of humanity’s cultura) heritage as the fact that 
Charlemagne died in 814 a.v. Knowing that the planet Venus 
moves around the sun along a shorter orbit than the planet 
Earth is as important as the fact that Australia is a part of 
the British Commonwealth. In fact, it may be more permanent 
knowledge, for Australia could make herself independent, 
but Venus cannot change her orbit. 


An educator that I know insists that the distinction between 
“the sciences” and “the humanities” is valid for pedagogical 
reasons. He claims that the humanities, history in particular, 
can be “really taught” while the pupil must take the results 
of scientific research at face value. 


Let’s see how this works out. Your pupils are studying, let 
us say, the War of 1812. What they learn, of course, is just the 
result of historical research. You don’t actually give them a 
reprint of the peace treaty to read, do you? 

Or, let’s take literature. The teacher has been taught in 
college that the greatest epic of classical antiquity is the Diad. 
(Personally I think the Odyssey is greater, but let’s not go 
into that at this point.) She passes this knowledge on to her 
twelfth-graders. She also tells them that the greatest of the 
German poets is, of course, Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, and 
she settles on Voltaire as the greatest of the French. The stu- 
dents must accept these statements, for the most they can 
do is to read samples of their work in translation. Even then, 
they still have to take the teacher’s word at face value, because 
they haven’t read the other Greek, German, or French poets. 


FRESH POINTS OF VIEW 
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Compared to what the pupil would encounter in checking 
the claims of “the humanities,”-there are virtually no prob- 
lems in checking the statements of elementary science. You 
can tell your children about the Pythagorean theorem— 
that in a right triangle the square of the hypotenuse equals 
the sum of the squares of the other two sides. Every child in 
the room can prove it to his own satisfaction. 

Or, you can set up the idea that the specific gravity of lead 
is about one and a half times that of iron. To find out whether 
this is so, the children need only a piece of iron, a piece of 
lead, a beaker with water (to prove equal volume) and a post- 
age scale for weighing them. 


Making a distinction between the humanities and the sci- 
ences had a certain degree of practical validity back in 1600 
when the surroundings of an educated person were “the hu- 
manities.” Science had not yet appeared on the plain. 

Today’s surroundings are mostly “science,” and I hold that 
the purpose of all teaching is to create an understanding of 
our surroundings. This comprehension of the world around 
us must begin as early as possible—surely it must be well 
rooted in the elementary education of the child. 





SCIENTIST, AUTHOR, LECTURER 
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Free 83 Films 


in 16mm sound and color 


for primary grades 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 


Date Desired 





[) 50,000 LIVES 


How-to on rescue breathing. 
13! mins. Color - or 


[] HOW TO CATCH A COLD 
By Walt Disney Productions 
Common sense facts about the 
common cold. 

10 mins. Technicolor _ or 


[] STOP AND GO 
—THE SAFETY TWINS 


1344 mins. Color ____or___ 
STOP AND GO ON A BIKE 
13'/2 mins. Color —__or____ 


PLAY IT SAFE 


26'/2 mins. Color ___or_ 


"| MEMBER OF THE FAMILY 


Caring for the family dog. 
26 mins. Color or. 


O O 





ro 








NUTRITION FACTS 





C] UNCLE Jim's 
DAIRY FARM 


11 mins. Color ___or 


_) THE KING WHO 
CAME TO BREAKFAST 


17 mins. Coler —___er..__ 


-) BANANAS? SI, SENOR! 


13'/. mins. Color _-. or 


(] THE LIVING CIRCLE 


Facts about Latin America. 
13/2 mins. Color or 


PERSONAL HYGIENE 


C1) GOOD GROOMING 


20 mins. Color __or 


(] THE STORY OF 
MENSTRUATION 


By Walt Disney Productions 
Suitable for girls from fifth grade 
through high school. 
10 mins. Color - or 

For complete listing of many other films 


available send for free catalog. 

















Please schedule FREE LOAN films 
checked above fer the first available 
date, and advise. Also, please send: 
C1) 1960-61 Catalog, [] Grade School 
Film Supplement. 

INS. 


. Fee eS  eore 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, Inc. 


YEARS SERVING AMERICA 


347 Madison Ave. New York 17, N.Y. 


LIBRARIES IN: 
RIDGEFIELD, WN.J.: 

Broad at Elm 
SAN FRANCISCO: 

799 Stevenson St. 
LA GRANGE, ILL.: 

561 Hiligrove Ave. 
DALLAS: 

1108 Jackson St. 

















E NEVER had a cover over which 

we argued so long and hard as 
the one on this magazine. It is a Paul 
Klee painting, often recommended for 
children, and we showed it to teachers 
and children alike all around the 
countryside. 

Reactions varied from violent insist- 
ence that we use it to voluble dis- 
claiming of its merits. On the whole, 
children were for it, so we decided to 
present “The Clown,” even though 
we know a few readers will turn up 
their noses, be it ever so politely. If 
you're one who does, keep it on your 
desk, face up for a few days. You 
may change your mind. 


At the beginning of the summer, 
after 41 years of service, our genial 
Travel Editor, Bill Conklin, waved us 
a fond adieu and set off on travels of 
his own. 

In the past five years Bill has 
helped to plan vacation trips for over 
8,000 of you readers, and he left be- 
hind a file packed with letters from 
grateful teacher-travelers. 

Mecny of us here at The Instructor 
used Bill’s travel know-how in plan- 
ning our own trips, but we remember 
him especially as the editor who more 
readily than anyone else recognized 
the faulty construction, the sloppy ex- 
pression, or the improper punctua- 
tion, to say nothing of the dangling 
modifier. All of us will miss his gen- 
tle, but very firm, insistence on ex- 
cellence. 


If you, like thousands of other 
teachers, are looking for guidance in 
achieving a realistic concept of arith- 
metic, I believe you will truly find the 
help that you desire in Marguerite 
Brydegaard’s monthly feature, “The 
New Arithmetic.” (See p. 12.) 

To Mrs. Brydegaard, mathematical 
behavior is science behavior, social 
behavior, language behavior, and also 
includes both artistry and artisanship. 
In an abbreviated way this expresses 
the ideas she will be implementing in 
her monthly visits with you. 


Like teacher, like 
pupils—Don with 
his young projeec- 
tionists. 
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I also recommend the book, Build- 
ing Mathematical Concepts in the Ele- 
mentary School (Holt), which she co- 
authored. It’s the best of its kind! 


Toward the end of last spring sever- 
al teachers who were using Julia 
Weber Gordon’s unfinished stories 
sent us responses their classes had 
worked out, asking for Dr. Gordon’s 
opinion of their worth. Before school 
was out, we decided to enlarge her 
feature, “Children’s Problems,” to in- 
clude a sample response from a genu- 
ine school situation. Now Dr. Gordon 


EDITOR 


When we asked this very earnest 
young man about himself, he said, “I 
know there are things I should and 
could have done that I have not done, 
and I believe that better uses of 
audio-visual materials will make my 
teaching more effective.” Very well 
stated, Don, and best of luck to you. 


You will see familiar faces on the 
Counselor Page with the exception of 
Esther Swenson, our new arithmetic 
Counselor, who is a professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Alabama. 
Dr. Swenson’s insight into the new 





Dr. Gordon (center) with her coworkers discussing 
ways of fostering better understandings. 


and her staff go into classrooms with 
their tape recorder and listen as a 
wise teacher discusses the story with 
her children. As you will see on page 
33, each month we will be presenting 
a solution of the previous month’s 
problem. You may like to compare 
your pupils’ reactions with those of 
the experimental group. 


Don MacCullough, who is the re- 
cipient of our summer Audio-Visual 
Scholarship and is a teacher at the 
North Miami Elementary School in 
Dade County, Florida, sent us a snap- 
shot that shows him at work with 
some of the members of his audio- 
visual club. To us, Don looks like one 
of the Kennedy boys in this picture, 
even though he failed to state his 
political affiliation in his letter. 





arithmetic is particularly keen, but of 
greater importance is her sensible ap- 
proach to the realistic applications of 
this discipline. Don’t hesitate to send 
your questions to her. She is standing 
by to help you. 


I am particularly pleased to wel- 
come Vincent Dodge to The Instruc- 
tor, with his frank answers to ques- 
tions on principal-teacher relations on 
page 83. The questions were raised by 
teachers throughout the entire coun- 
try, and he supplies straightforward 
responses without avoiding issues. 
Congratulations, Mr. Dodge. 


The handsome fellow on page 22 is 
artist James Palmer with his son 
Jimmy. This picture was taken just 
about a week before Skip went off to 
the National Archery Meet and came 
back with prize money of $1000. 
Sports Illustrated said he resembled 
Friar Tuck at the Meet, but here he 
looks like Mr. 100% American. 


Positively the funniest feature this 
month, and one that will appear all 
during the school year, is Joe 
Buresch’s cartoon story on page 25. 
I am sure you'll enjoy them. 


Many 2. Derren 
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Reading Readiness ........... (1 $3.25 
Seatwork for Beginners ....... if 3.00 
King Size Alphabet ........... if 3.00 
TRO FO coccccccccsscccecs (1-3 3.25 
Farm Friends and Pets ...... (1-2 1.50 
Health, Safety, & Manners ...{1 1.50 
Nursery Rhymes ...........- 1-2 2.00 
PIOTIURGE cccccodcccccecccess 3.25 
Reading for Beginners ........ 1 3.00 
Circus Cy OO scccccccccces (1-3) (Each) 2.00 
Number Readiness ....+..-+++(1 3.25 
Numbers for Beginners ..... coe 3.00 
| Know My Numbers ........ fl 3.00 
Working with Numbers ....... (2 3.00 
| Can Work with Numbers ...(2-3 3.00 
1 Can Do Arithmetic .......... (3 3.00 
Phonic Fun Book 1 .......... (2-3) 3.50 
Phonic Fun Book 2 .......... (2-4) 3.50 
Phonics 1-A Phonics 1-B ....{1) (Each)2.50 
Phonics 2-A Phonics 2-B ....{(2) (Each)2.50 
Phonics 3-A Phonics 3-B ....(3) (Each)2.50 
Phonics and Reading ........ (2-3) 3.00 
Phonetic Reader ...........- 2-4) 2.50 
Health Activities ........... (2-3) 3.00 
My Indian Book ............ (2-4) 3.00 
Our Community ............. (2-4) 3.50 
Social Studies .ccccccccccece (2-3) 2.50 
ED WEEE db ataccscsascns (3-4) 2.50 
Science Studies ...........-- (3-6) 3.00 
Nature Science ...........+. (4-8) 2.50 
My Science Book ............ (3-4) 3.50 
Pioneers WEES cwsccdecess (4-6) (Each) 3.00 
Music Book ............. . (AID 3.50 
Fractions [_] Decimals ...... (4-6) ememet 00 
ee (5-8) 4.00 
Outline Maps (General) ..... (4-8) 2.00 
Geography of the U.S.A. .... (5-8) 3.00 
Products of the U.S. ........ (4-8) 3.00 
South America Unit ........ 5-8) 3.00 
ice thesasaveseeases (4-6) 3.25 
Geography of Europe ....... (5-6) 3.00 
Birds We Should Know ...... (All) 2.00 
Flowers We Should Know .... (All) 2.00 
TF area (1-2) 2.00 
September to June (Art) .... (All) 3.00 
Art Decorations ............ (All) 2.00 
Holiday Decorations ........ (All) 2.00 
New Holiday Projects ....... (All) 2.00 
[] School Room Decorations .... (Alli 2.00 
New Ideas for Art .......... (All) 2.00 
SONNE. BAY cvcsssccccecce Hee 2.00 
Month by Month Art ........ i) 2.00 
(Circle Choice of Grade on Following) 
[) Phonics Books (First Half) 
Grade 1—2—3—4—5 . (Each) 3.50 
(1) Phonics Books (Second Half) 
Grade 1—2—3—4—5 .... (Each) 3.50 
[] Universal Phonics 1—2A— 2 
3A—3 —4B—5 ..... (Each) 3.25 
C1) Universal Reading Series 
ee ey ee ee ee (Each) 3.25 
O Univenst English 
Bb dee eeeee (Each) 3.25 
oO Univeral Arithmetic 
1—2—3 B—6 owes eee (Each) 3.25 
(C1 Diagnostic Reading Series 
Grade 1—2— 5—6 . (Each) 3.25 
C) Science sapormaats 
Grade 2—3—4—5 ....... (Each) 3.25 
C) Science titer Half) 
Grade 1—2—3—4—-5—4 . (Each) 3.50 
(C1) Science (2nd Half) 
Grade 1—2—3—4—-5—4 . (Each) 3.50 
1) English (1st Half) 
3—4—_5—6—7——8 .... (Each) 3.50 


rade 2—- 
0 En lish (2nd Half) 


trade 2— 
C Arithmetic (1st Half) 
rade 


—8 .... (Each) 3.50 
—2— —5—$—J—B . (Each) 3.50 

0 Arithmetic (2nd Half) 
Grade 1—2—3—4—5 —6—7—8 . (Each)3.50 


| LOG BOOKS 


Daily planning helps for 
the entire year. New 
techniques and sugges- 
tions. 

,o The Kndergertos 





Log Vol. | ..$4.95 

io The Kindergatren 
. - Log Vol. Il . 4.95 
The First Grade Log ...ccccsecsecscess 4.95 


The Second Grade Log . 
The Third Grade Log .. 
The Fourth Grade Log . 
The Fifth Grade Log 
The Sixth Grade Log 


BULLETIN BOARD 
BOOKS 
© What to Do for 
Bulletin Boards ..$2.00 


(C0 What to Do in 
Elementary Art 

0 Bulletin Seerd 
Bullet 


1.25 
Grade athe Bulletin Board Book ..... i 


+ 2.00 















Baited Bulletin Boards ..........ceeees 50 
Bulletin Boards for Holidays ........... 130 
op, fy pee eporeer Trees 1.50 
FULL COLOR 
PICTURE POSTERS 
(9” x 12”) 
Familiar Birds ....$1.00 
Nursery Rhymes ... 1.00 
SED ode cnceéess 1.00 
MENON ocnccscesess 1.00 
PETES WEEE. cones ccccvcccceccctose 1.00 
Good Manners (Primary) ............. 1.00 
Good Manners intermediate) $0000e06~ 1.00 
Community Helpers .........ceeeeeeee 1.00 
Farm Animal Families ...............+ 1.00 
Baby Animals at Play ........eeeeeee5> 1.00 
Our American Democracy ............. 1.00 











READING 







(0 Phonic Wheel . .$1.00 
uiZMO C Phonic Rummy . 1.50 
0) Scrabble ...... 3.00 
C) Scrabble Jr. 2.00 
(CD Reading Bingo . 2.00 


CJ Phonic Dog 







House Game 1.50 
Vowel Dominoes .......seseeeeeeeeees 1.50 
Phonic Teaching Outfit .......--+--+++5 3.00 
Phonic Talking Letters ........--++++++ 1.25 
Phonetic Quismo .......----eeeseeeee 2.00 
Go Fish Sound Game ........ (1-3) 1.35 
Go Fish Blend Game ........ (1-3) 1.35 


DOLCH READING AIDS 
© Picture Word 


Cards 1.00 
0 Popper Words 

Set 1 

(Each) 1.00 


[=] Match Set 1 
& 2 (Each)1.00 

© Basic Sight 
1.25 


Cards 
0 Sight Phrase 
Cards j 
© Picture Readiness 
ame ... 1.60 

0) Group Word 
Teaching Game 





of Pre 
Group Sounding Game ..... (3-8) 2.25 
Consonant Lotto ............ (1-6) 1.98 
\ . ees eerr (2-6) 1.98 
Syflable Game ........csce. (4-8) 2.25 
OTHER READING GAMES 
. 3... ee ee (1-3) $1.50 
Fe (2-4) 2.00 
See & Say Consonant Game .. (1-6) 1.00 
See & Say Vowel Game ..... (2-6) 1.00 
Words That Go Together ....(1-4) 2.00 
FN EO eae (2-5) 2.00 
Uno-A Phonics Game ........ (2-5) 2.95 
Global Flash Cards ......... (2-6) 2.00 
LEARNING 
GAMES 
a ABC Lotto ....$1.50 
Zoo Lotto ..... 1.50 
Bird Lotto ..... 150 
Farm Lotto .... 1.50 
Animal Lotto .. 1.50 
Object Lotto .. 2.00 
Pets Lotto .... 1.50 
Travel Lotto ... 2.00 
. "] Monopoly ..... 4.00 
Matching Lotto ............. (1-2) 1.50 
What's Missing Lotto ....... (1-2) 1.50 
Round the World Lotto ...... (1-4) 1.50 
Picture Dominoes ..........- (1-3) 1.50 
Magnetic Fishing Game ..... (1-3) 1.50 
Game of States & Cities ..... (4-8) 1.50 
Ring Toss Game ..........+. (All) 2.25 
United States Bingo ........ (4-8) 3.00 
Know Your States .......... (3-8) 2.50 
) 48 Game Box Chest ..........0--ceeeee 3.00 
READING FLASH CARDS 

BIGREDEE. ion cecccivcccessessvesooces $1.50 
Phonics—A (Primary) .....ceeeeeeeees #0 
Phonics—B (Upper Primary) ........... 2.50 
Phonics—C (Advanced) .......05-e000- 2.50 
Special Phonetic Cards ........-..e0+0+ 2.50 
PD GE CEE occ ac crdvavenenceeces 2.50 
Picture Phonic Alphabet Cards ......... 2.50 
Picture Phonic Cards ........-.0eeeee0e 2.75 

STEEL CHART 

STAND 

(1 A well-designed tub- 
ular steel stand. 


no A, high, 42” 

) Master Multiple Chart 
Stand. Same as 
above with 8 
arms to provide 
room for 16 
charts ......15.95 


CHARTS 
A to Z Wall Charts ........ 
Picture Dictionary Charts . 
Reading Readiness Charts .. 
Initial and Final Consonants 
Blends and Digraphs 
Vows! GROGMS cccccvccesceess 


PICTURE CARDS FOR PEGBOARD 


A Consonant Pictures 


Blends and Digraphs Pictures 5 
Vowel Pictures 


FLANNEL BOARDS 


(CO Sturdy Blue Folding Flannel Board with 















cloth taped edges. Size 24” x 36” ..$ 5.95 
0 Set of Board and Easel .............. 10.95 
FELT CUT-OUTS 

No. 101 Apple Trees & Apples ........ $1.25 
No. 115 Tree with Birds ........ . 1.50 
No. 110 Xmas Tree & Ornaments - 1.25 
No. 150 Five Inch Numerals ... . 1.00 
No. 601 Numerals & Fractions . 1.50 
No. 140 Fractional Parts ...... . 1.50 
No. 200 Alphabet Capitals 5” . - 1.95 
No. 201 Alphabet Lower Case . 1.50 
No. 217 Picture Verbs .... . 1.50 
No. 401 Ten Domestic Anim . 1.60 
No. 410 Circus Animals .. . 1.40 
No. 502 Community Helpers Se . 1.70 
No. 500 Three Bears ... - 1.60 
L} No. 503 Three Pigs .. . 1.60 
Map of the U.S. . 3.00 
Earth and Its Moon 3.00 
The Solar System ... 3.00 
No. 16-A Music Symbols eneus 1.60 
oo Lf RR rte 2.50 
POONGE FOU TT ceteccecceseccvcecess 2.50 
No. 63 Package of Assorted Felt ..... 3.95 
No. 650 Package of Sensitized Backing . 1.50 








—NEW TEACHING AIDS FOR TODAY’S TEACHERS — 


Use this Check List as your Order Blank 


NDEA Funds Apply on Most of this Material 


ARITHMETIC 


] MODERN 
COMPUTING 
ABACUS 


May be used to 
add, subtract, mul- 
tiply, and divide. 
{ . $4.00 





Gr. 4-8) 


0 CLASSROOM 
COUNTING FRAME 


Stands on floor. 46” 
high and 26” wide. 
Heavy wooden 


frame. 
-$16.00 
i) TEN-TENS COUNTING 
FRAME. For individ- 
ual or group use. 


oath comes ee $2.75 
(C1 JUDY CLOCK 

Durable 14” hard- 

board face. Mov- 





ane hands and real 
Re $3.50 

o Fick: ‘TOCK PRIMARY CLOCK—Time 

by color. 20” square 

CLOCK. ‘Diatetnae diameter 


EDUCATIONAL THERMOMETER 
METAL TOY MONEY & BILLS 1. 
DAY BY BAY CALENDAR—iIn re color. wr 


changeable date cards. 26” sq. ..... 0 
Judy Numberites ............ 3.00 
Perception Cards ........sceeeeeceees 1.00 
Number Grouping ve SOOO) véécscoes 1.00 
Relationship Cards A.  Gahuateekees 1.00 

[] Relationship Cards M. & D. .....eeeeee 1.00 
1 Two Place cmamnet Board (Gr. 1-2) .... 2.30 
, ] Pegboard 10” . 1.20 


Pegboard 6” .. .70 


f] Pegs (100) ... .65 
[1] Pegs (1000) ... 1.25 
(C1 MATH WHEEL 

A colorful wheel 20” 
square. Offers a visual 
illustration of study of 
fractions, decimals, 38°00 
centage, etc. ....- 








136 
+243 


379 








C) PLACE VALUE CHARTS 
3 charts with 500 cards show number sys- 
tem. Grades 1-6. 3.50 


(1 PLACE VALUE INDICATOR—This aid shows 
io yy the base of our worrped weem. 
mg Value Number Board . 
Place Value Board (Gr. 4-8) . 
Place Value Tab Rack ..... 
Fraction Kits (Per Dozen) . 3.50 
HUNDRED SPOOL NUMBER BOARD—Size 
16” x 16” with 100 pegs 7.95 





wee eee wenee 


C) CASH REGISTER 
A well made mod- 
el of heavy steel. 
7” high. ....$3.98 


1) ADD AND COUNT 
SCALES—A sturdy 
scale with balance 
arm and a set of 












14 numbers . .$1.00 
FLASH CARDS 
(0 Addition ....$1.25 © Number 
1 Subtraction .. 1.25 . Readiness . 1.85 
CO Multiplication 1.25 oe, 
Cj Division ..... 1.25 Percentage 2.00 
ARITHMETIC 
GAMES 


Addo Game $1.50 
Ff Game 1.50 


Addition 
& Subtrac- 
_ Quis- 
0 Tell Time 
Quismo .. 2.75 
Multiplication & Division Quismo ...... .00 
Arithmetic Spinno .... .......ceeeeeeee 3.00 
Addition and Subtraction Bingo ....... 1.25 
Multiplication and Division Bingo ...... 1.25 
PONTO SONOED ccccsevcscccescccccccs 2.00 
POD UD nrc ccngsesonceccedecasecs 1.50 


Multiplication Wheel 
Fraction Discs 


Authentic 
scaled. A clear lucite plastic skin houses 


laboratory models, accurately 


Inclu’‘ 9s 
Price, tach 


each model. 


organs 
Height 16”. 


of body. 
$4.98 





SCIENCE 


(0 Upper Grade 
Science Kit— 
Apparatus and 
equipment for 
120 experi- 
ments ..$45.00 

(0 Lower Grade 
Science Kit— 
Equipment for 
58 experiments 

C Science Kit 
Manual 


How Book of Grade School veonpend cane Wee 
Golden Book of Science ...... : 











Golden Book of Astronomy . 
The World of Science .. 
Worlds of Nature 
The Human Body 
OTHER SCIENCE KITS 
(] Static Electricity [ Rocks 
Mathematics (| Dinosaur 
q Stars 


Electricity 

Sea Shells 

Insects 
Price, 


Weather 
re 


O Aglare: — 
= 


C ap 





OF. cascecs $1.00 

[] Star Guide 1 . 1.50 
(] Star Guide 2 . 2.50 
(] Star Game .. 1.25 
1.00 


Space Map .. 
1.00 


5 
[] Map of Moon 
& Planets ... 
"] Map of the 
Solar System 1.00 
(C Map of the 














: : WO csvvens 1.00 

) WED THRE BIOL, oss ncencencsccesae 1.50 
(] STARMASTER TELESCOPE 

Z'2” glass reflecting mirror. 42 power 

optical system ...... eoccccccccccccet 6.00 





solar system in 3-D color 


oO SOLAR MOBILE—A complete kit to show the 
$5.00 


(1) SOLAR MOTOR 
Light rays from the sun 
rotate the vanes ...$1.50 


(1 GLASS PRISMS 
Giant Right Angle Prism. 










Size 2” x 5%” ....$2.50 

Equilateral Prism. 
Size 3” x 1” x 1” ... 2.00 
HORSE SHOE MAGNET—Alnico ...... 1.75 
BULLETIN BOARD MAGNETS (10) ..... 1.00 
Bar Magnets—6” x %”, pair 1.60 
Magnetic Compass ....... -90 
Reading Glass, 3” Dia. 2.50 
GUGOIIUE bec vciccscceess 1.50 





C] MICROSCOPE 


A low cost, rugged 
standard size Micro- 
scope for elementary 
use. 75x to 4 50x 
Magnification. roots 
| Pes 39.8 

1) STUDENT WicRoscope 
KIT. Includes smalier 
microscope, appara- 
tus and equipment. 
seeéetcdevend $16.00 


A fascinating 
natural science 

| project. Ants can 
be seen at work 
through clear 
plastic walls, 

| but they cannot 
' escape. Stock 
certificate for 
Ants included in 





each farm. (Ants 

are not in the 

package.) 
Regular Size Ant Farm ............0065 2.98 
aT ae 6.95 


SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY 
4233 Crenshaw Bivd., Los Angeles 8, Calif. 
(Postage additional on all of the above items; 
stimate at 25¢ per book or game.) 


| © Send 


Items Checked Above: [] Enclosed 
padbetennweeses Payment and Postage. 
MOMO coccccccccccccccccccccccece eeeereceses 
Address 


| enclose 25c. Please send new book- 
let ‘TOOLS OF TEACHING," a grad- 
ed, illustrated Catalog of Scientific 
Supplies, Workbooks, Fosters, Music, 


Rhythm Band Instruments, Games and hundreds 
' of other Teaching Aids. 
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THE 
REAL 
MEANING OF 


CREATIVITY 


r WAS a rainy day at camp. The counselor and her nine-year- 
olds were discussing what to do in the unexpected free time. 
Nobody had any ideas until Jane said, “Why don’t we do the 
thing they are always talking about—creative?” 

Many adults share Jane’s concept of the creative—that it can 
fill time. And some are convinced that it takes time away from 
business. Rather, it is a way to accomplish all the business of life. 

Everyone can recall with pleasure one teacher who influenced 
him more than others. This was a creative teacher. Perhaps he 
didn’t label himself so, because it is possible to be creative with- 
out knowing it. But the creative teacher will be more effective 
if he can justify, by intellect, what his heart dictates. 


WHAT is creativity? Examine a result that is not associated with 
creativity. Look at a good house “created” by an amateur. What 
are its characteristics? It satisfies particular needs—is designed 
with purpose. It costs only so much. It takes up only so much 
space—is planned within fixed spatial limits. It is appropriate to 
surroundings and purpose. Details for function, beauty, and in- 
terest are present. It is a house that will grow on, and with, the 
family that lives in it. 

Can building and teaching be compared? The process by 
which the builder achieves a good house, and the process by 
which a teacher achieves the growth of a student, are the same. 
A builder produces either a house like multitudes of other houses, 
or a house unique and fulfilling a particular purpose. 


BUT we haven't time to be creative—there are so many things we 
have to do.” Being creative is full time; and an experience in 
arithmetic can be creative and soul-satisfying. Creativity is not 
just for artists, or the gifted. It’s for people. It is a way of work- 
ing, a way of thinking, a way of living. 

Creative results begin with urgency, need, or desire. Urgency 
arises from a situation. In the classroom, desire is a substitute for 
urgency. How is desire stimulated? Each teacher will find his 
own way if he knows what he is looking for, but the fundamental 
is rapport. Rapport insures interaction between teacher and pu- 
pils. Consider a teacher who feels no obligation to achieve the 
exchange that interaction implies. He subjects, pupils submit or 
rebel; and learning is stifled, for learning must be a cooperative 
process, But when the teacher listens to pupils and admits learn- 
ing with pupils, pupils respond in kind. Rapport established, 
pupils can respond to the stimulation of the teacher’s suggestion. 

An appeal to imagination is irresistible. But the teacher must 
develop his own imagination, if he is to cultivate it in his pupils. 
Also, he must be aware of the difference between challenge and 
competition. Competition may ask of the individual what he is 
incapable of giving at this stage of his development. Challenge 
asks of the individual only his best. 
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Assistant Professor, and 
Director, Children's Centre jor Creative Arts, 
Adelphi College, Garden City, New York 


What kind of challenge could be suggested to a class studying 
the early history of Manhattan? “Do you know enough about 
those days to imagine yourself living then? Can you create a 
character for yourself, create the family, invent the reason for 
their coming to Manhattan, your father’s business, et cetera?” If 
such an idea is presented with enthusiasm, the pupils will re- 
spond with enthusiasm. It is an opportunity for them to use what 
they know of the period in their own way, and an incentive to 
learn more. Desire and interest having been stimulated, the 
teacher then sets a definite objective. In this case, the objective 
might be to write a letter from one of the characters to a cousin 
who lives in the place where the family originated. 


ONE of many misconceptions about creativity is that its source 
is inspiration, that it exists or fails to exist, and that nothing can 
be done about it. Creativity exists in all children and they use 
this power to accomplish their own urgent purposes. They do not 
know how to apply it to ends which are, for them, not urgent. 
It is the teacher’s part to find ways and means to help the child 
use his creative powers for learning. 

Creativity can be induced by focusing attention on an idea and 
by setting boundaries. If there are no limitat‘ons, confusion re- 
sults. Limitations supply the starting point and the goal. The 
creative teacher suggests “what,” but never “how.” 


ONE of the important aspects of successful challenge is worthi- 
ness and appropriateness. The teacher demonstrates the richness, 
or paucity, of her own imagination in her suggestions. She fol- 
lows a suggestion with careful preparation. 

Before the letters of the history class were set down on paper, 
there was discussion, reading, and play making. The children be- 
came steeped in the period. First drafts of letters were made and 
read aloud, followed by suggestions, eliminations, and organiza- 
tion. Finally the letters were ready. 

The teacher’s imagination had been at work, and he suggested 
they pretend the letters had been found in an old trunk in an 
attic. To give them an antique finish, he aged them in an oven. 
A news item about their discovery was written by the class, and 
then the letters chosen by the group were displayed in a promi- 
nent place under the news item. 


THE steps in the creative process, outlined briefly, are stimu- 
lation, purpose, concept, experimentation, research, examination, 
organization, and production. This process can be supplied to 
all areas of learning and function. Learning is a creative process. 
The teacher who consciously applies his knowledge of the process 
of learning, who is alert to discover new ways to present mate- 
rials and make use of knowledge, insures learning. This is crea- 
tive teaching. 












in complete privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 
. protects your payments-AT NO CHARGE! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required | recy wien at'risant 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, Select your Loon 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for needs here 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 
And, when approved, you will receive, at no charge a certificate of life insurance that 
guarantees that your loan will be paid in full if you die from any cause. 

































































Cash 24 
You Get | Months 


$10000'$ 593 /$40000$2275) 
FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL [coos at00/ sooml 27a 
WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE friends, relatives, merchants | 

—none of these people will 30000, 1749) 60000 3249] 
































know you are applying for a 

SIGNATURE ONLY Teacher loans are made Diai Finance LOAN-BY- 
@ on signature only—no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- MAIL, All mail is sent to you in a plain envelope and the transaction 

gages on car, furniture or personal property. is completely confidential and private. 

CONVENIENT TERMS convenient monthly Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
@ installments pay loan out of future earnings. Payments or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
budgeted to fit your income. Entire loan can be repaid at any this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
time and you pay only for the time you use the money—no below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
longer! to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our 


sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS We petacioal Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 


@ during summer vacation. If your salary stops during = ms — a tr ay ape . be | apes sn — the 
the summer, payments on principal stop also. Qmouns ¥ om the chart. then rush application, 
managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee 


4. DIAL Zicnce Company 


LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE Formerly State Finance Company 


PRIVATE The loan is made by mall from the pri- 
® vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit 











Ped PAY for HOME REP AIRS ® Your loan is paid off should you die. Your family will Over Sizty.Years of Service - of ae ee ee tee 


the money within 10 days 


not inherit a debt. This protection Is yours at no charge to you. 





after the loan is made there 


FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ----: ::.::" "= 























Dial Finance Company, Dept. J-20 The following are all the debts that I have: 
: Full Amount Paying 

410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska I Still Owe Per Mo, To Whom Owing Address 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made 2 « 
{ can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost = 
whatsoever. 
Amount you want to borrow $.._. _ On what date of month will your FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information 

payment BE IN OUR OFFICE2...___ for our confidential files 
Amount earned Number of months Name of Relative.._._______. - ..... (Relationship)....... 

pS eee 
Name and address Street _ ee ee 





of school you teach ae 

























































































How long with Previous Name of Relative......__ (Relationship) ....... 
present employer____ employment.. Street Town State........ Occup 
Husband or wife's Salary 
employment......._____ — prune ¢.... .......... Name of Relative... __... (Relationship)...... 
To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name)... === sis Tower ee > FR iccncncniccccemmes “GD imcecccrennctinnn TOR cesiasesinnen . Occup. atcapesninin 
= Bank you deal with (Name).... Town Name of Relative (Relationship).......__ 
Amount you owe bank? $.... Monthly payments? $.....______.. 
What security on bank loan?........ Stieet Town State... Occup 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that if 
any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
eT .. (Add.).... 
Pay rent or real estate sen 4° wre 
ame Here... wigs - ress. 
ne 
Purpose of loan.... - sie EE a een _. County State. 
1 NOTE Amount Monthly First Payment Final Payment 
| 0) eer | eee 5 PASS eée. peanen dee i Pic icecenssidaces Peso . sonensanee eeece 
In consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by Dial Finance Company at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, the undersigned This note is subject to acceptance by the company at its office and will he promptly returned to the under 
promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together with interest as stated herein. signed if the loan is not approved. 
A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with the above First Payment The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not 
Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal exceeding $150 and 24% per month on that part over $150 and not in excess of $300 and Hof 1% per month 
to the unpaid principal balance and interest. on any remainder of such uapaid principal bal puted on the ber of days elapsed, a month being 





Default in the terms of this note shall at the company’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance 30 consecutive days. 


due and payable. 
It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the 
laws of Nebraska. 























NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- spiaaationn 
' ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY REQUIRED (if married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
1 1S NOT RECEIVED. a 
ea aeaenaaeamaanmeweaeaeawaaae RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN oa — 
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PLAN your Halloween 
class projects now! Send for copy 
or Class quantity of “Halloween 
Ideas” — new, easy-to-do “How- 
To” ideas showing 3-dimensional 
constructions, mobiles, masks, 
decorations, cards...all made with 
simple, handy materials and 
Speedry MAGIC MARKEP! 
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Teachers should be required 
to hand in lesson plans 


(3) In our modern system of education, efficient teaching is 

not accidental nor is it the product of the whims of in- 
dividual teachers or administrators. Planning is essential in every phase 
of the educational program. 

Teacher lesson plans offer the administrator needed information for 
planning classroom visits and individual conferences with teachers. They 
are indispensable in providing an uninterrupted program of instruction 
and guidance when substitute teachers have to take over for the regular 
teachers. They enable the administrator to speak with assurance con- 
cerning the instructional program in his school. 

A conscientious teacher finds that making lesson plans is a natural 
and essential part of her job. It is well to remember that a teacher is 
not a wholly independent entity to remain secreted and unmolested in 
her classroom. She is, on the contrary, a coworker, in a total program 
of education, and cannot rightfully insist on complete independence. 

The teacher is a public servant, and her work and plans are a public 
concern. Lesson plans are the property of the schoo! because they are 
necessarily a part of the over-all program of the school and are them- 
selves essential in the successful carrying out of the program. Substitute 
teachers can do little more than ‘keep school" without them. 

Marvin C. Burch 


F La Porte, Texas 
ss wa. wo A teacher's lesson plans are for his own use—a guide to what 
he wishes to accomplish and do with his children. Plans are 


not hard-and-fast commitments to be followed once they are made. 


D/R MODEL They should be prepared in a manner best suited for the teacher making 


8 COLORS 


them, not according to a rigid set of rules so that an administrator can 


nOn-PEnETRATING go over them quickly and know what is going on in each room. Writing 


DRIES INSTANTLY 


oma plans in that manner would be just another nonteaching, time-consuming 
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job for teachers. They have enough of these already! 

Administrators pone 
go over such plans, and thus learn much more about a teacher's methods. 
Written plans aren't worth anything unless they are a guide to good 
teaching! Plans cannot take the place of ample, competent administration 
and supervision. 

Teaching is a profession, and teachers are professional people. As 
such they should be well trained and well paid. If either of these qualifica- 
tions is missing, written lesson plans are not going to fill the gap created 
by a poorly staffed school. 


well spend in the classrooms the time required to 


Marcia Lane 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


MEXE QUESLION —_ organizations should be compulsory 


os will be paid for the best letter not exceeding 225 words on either 


side of this topic for the November issue. Be as emphatic as you 
like. Send your letter to Sound Off, The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. It must 


reach us by September 15. 




































THE September Sound Off topic brought a big 
response from teachers, with the noes in the 
majority. The final tally showed 4 to 3 against 
handing in lesson plans. 





; IN addition to the winners, a number of other entries were 
good. Here are excerpts from some of the "yes" letters: 


"When teachers and supervisors work cooperatively together, 
the best teaching will result. A democratic blending of ideas 
can produce quality teaching. Handing in lesson plans followed 
by constructive suggestions appears necessary in the pooling of 
each person's best thinking.” Susie E. Robinson, Friendship, N.Y. 


mmaperny xs 


“Busy and human as we all are, well intentioned though we 
be, unless definitely required to hand plans in, even ‘strong’ 
teachers will be tempted to cut corners under time pressure, 
and second-best plans, less-than-best preparedness, or even 
none, are bound to result." Beatrice L. Olsen, Eau Claire, Wis. 


"Written plans . . . spotlight the emphasis on various areas of 
study and assure balance in timing. They reveal the year's goals 
and objectives as the plans show progressive programs and their 
directions. They assure the teacher and pupils of days of calm, 
organized hours rather than of chaotic last-minute efforts and 
ideas." Jerrie Gressle, Gates Mills, Ohio. 


= 


These are excerpts from some of the “no” letters: 


"The responsibility of teaching presupposes intelligent les- 
son planning . . . Pupils would be sold short. In handing in lesson 
plans, teachers would be catering more to the administrator 
than to the pupils, in making a good showing on paper." Ruth 
K. Widrich, Detroit, Mich. 


“It is hardly plausible to require teachers to hand in lesson 
plans, primarily because a lesson plan is no indication of how 
much teaching or learning is going on in a classroom. A lesson 
plan is by no means the be-all or end-all of teaching." Sister 
Imelda, Bronx, N.Y. 


“Handing in plans... encourages dishonesty in that the teach- 
: er will tend to hand in what looks good to the ‘front office’ 
; rather that what is good for his students . . . It interferes with 
creativity and enthusiasm, since those qualities cannot exist in 
the ‘Big Brother Is Watching You’ atmosphere which handing 
in plans generates." Kathleen O'T. Zellmer, Highland Park, Ill. 


A Colorado teacher submitted a “yes” entry that the judges 
thought might be more appropriate on the "no" side! 


“| write the most beautiful lesson plans anyone could wish to 
see ... (Of course, | know they are never read.) . . . But since 
| am for the kids, I'm willing to keep the office off my neck so | 
can have school time to work with the children." 


| _ Don't forget to send your Sound Off letter 
for the November issue. 














_ MATERIALS — ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 














CLASS RECORD BOOKS 


Large 9” x 12” Record Books with plenty of 
room for all the extras. 


4 SEE ys cacsacctedodessaete $ .65 
oe. BO Fae 1.20 
0 In 21-ring Heavy Duty Binder ........ 2.50 


{Refills available) 


LESSON PLAN BOOKS 


Large 9” x 12” Lesson Plan Books with 
large spaces for plans and records. 
SOSSle-SttEROS occ cccsccscccoceces $ .85 
Plastic Spiral Bound ............005. 1.20 
In 21-ring Heavy Duty Binder ........ 2.50 
(Refills available) 











©) Combination of Class Record and Lesson Plan Books in Binder ..........0.000ceeeeeeeees $3.00 
(Discounts on class orders of all Record and Lesson Plan Books) 











_WORDBANK 


0 An alphabe- 
tized refer- 
ence list of 
service words 
to aid chil- 
dren in their 
functional 
written lan- 
guage. Manu- 
script writing 





for Gr. 2 $.55 
LANGUAGE FLASH CARDS 
Spanish Vocabulary Words .........- $1.00 
Spanish Phrases ........-.0eeeeeeeee 1.00 
Spanish Language ...........+-s+e0+ 2.25 
French Vocabulary Words ..........- 1.00 
PreRGR PRIRSES 2. ccccccccccscccccces = 
French Language ..........+.sseee55 2.25 
Words That Go Together (Eng.-French) t = 
Russian Alphabet Ss  cnensds eens 
PHONETIC TEACHING AiDs 
Go Fish, Set 1, Consonants .......... $1.25 
Go Fish, Set 2. Consonant Blends .... 1.25 
Vowel Dominoes Joeteteneswoaseed ene 1.25 
Short Vowel Drills .........--0050055 .60 
Jumbo Anagrams ...........+6-s000: 1.00 
Phonics Skill Builders ..............- 2 


0 Set 1 Set 2 Set 3 ....Each 3.00 


Phono Word Vert 0 Set A(] Set B 
Phonetic Drill Cards [) A(T) B o C Ea. : - 








Phonetic Quizmo .........02eeeeeeees 
Dog House Game ....... 2.505 eeeeee i358 
See & Say Consonant Game .......... 1.00 
See & Say Vowel Game ............. 1.00 
Group Size Consonant Cards ......... 2.00 
Group Size Vowel Cards ............. 2.00 
Group Size Popper Words, Set 1 ..... 2.00 
Group Size Popper Words, Set 2 ..... 2.00 
Group Size Picture Wd. Cards ....... 2.00 
Basic Sight Cards 1.25 
Sight Phrase Cards .. 1.00 
Consonant Lotto .. seks 1.95 
WOWGT BOOID cccccccccccccccoapececs 1.95 
What the Letters Say .....5......... 1.98 
Reading Readiness Charts (9) 23x36” 4.00 
Initial Consonant Charts (15) 23x36” 6.50 
Blends & Digraphs Charts (5S) 23x36” Y = 
Vowel Charts (9) 23x36” ........... 
Rhyming Pictures (30) ...........0.- 150 
Consonant Pictures (179) ...........- 3.00 
Blends & Digraph Pictures (80) ...... 1.75 
L} Vowel Pictures (351) .........0eeee 4.00 
FLASH CARDS 
(C0 Wonders of the Multiplication %. “4 
World ..... $1.00 Division ..... 
Famous People 1.00 Fraction ..... 138 
Important Alphabet .... 1.00 
Events .... 1.00 PRORIES 2.0000 1.00 
GOP sccceve 1.50 Pre-Primer ... 1.00 


Addition .... 1.25 . errs 1.00 
C) Subtraction .. 1.25 No. Concepts. 1.00 


ARITHMETIC AIDS 


Arithmetic for Beginners ............ $1.00 
Educational Toy Money ............. 1.25 
Cash Box with Toy Money ........... 1.10 
Addition & Subtraction Quizmo ...... 2.00 
Multiplication & Division Quizmo .... 2.00 
POREHIOR DUMMD ccc cccccccccccscnses 2.00 
PONGHIO TD. cede ccewccccesecence's 2.25 
Fraction Weel ..cccccccccsccccscces 2.00 


TEACHING AIDS 


1) New Counting 

PUD 20.scese% $1.50 
(1) Schola Teacher's 

Clock (Geared) 3.00 
C] Schola Student's 

. ~ (Geared) 

i. weer 3.0 

oO Berber of Beads— 

576 1” beads with 

SP Ot: beckvas 12.95 
(1) Basket ¢ Beads— 

144 1” beads with 

©: Gis iss cde 4. 
0 Craft Beads— 

509 brilliant 

diamond shaped 

BORED cccceces 1.50 


SURE MARK FELT-TIP PENS 


© Set of 8 bright colors in non-penetrating 
inks in handy containers .......... $1.95 
C) Felt-Tip metal marking pen complete 
WH TUE os Bhan de Us db os hoch cesaccs 1.95 





TEACHER'S HANDBOOKS 


0 Constructive Classroom Control ...... $1.00 
Logs with Year's Activities ..... Each 4.95 
Kindergarten Third 
irst Fourth 
Second Fifth 
Bulletin Boards .....cccccccccccccees 2.00 
Baited Bulletin Boards ...... coe SOD 


Bulletin Boards for Holidays & 






Bulletin Board Bullets ... 1.25 
E-Z Bulletin Boards ........... 1.50 
Creative Corrugated Cardboard 1.00 
Fun with Corrugated Paper .... 1.00 
Creative Handwork ideas ... soo Se 
What to Do in Elementary Art ....... 2.00 
From Adventure to Experience through 
PE. Sadeuths vadddse 00569340000 0.000 2.75 
[} McCall's Make-it Book .............. 4.25 
Your Christmas Book .............055 1.15 
Your Kindergarten Book ............. 1.15 
Choral Speaking and Speech 
DED, s£c00c5064006becceserce 1.60 
WO. TEE. 6 ce vedintesccbvces veces 1.60 
Reading Aids through the Grades .... 1.35 
tones i + chtpe bos tds bheeeesece 2.85 
SD TE 60s sb be edenccncescccs 3.70 
SCIENCE AIDS 
Science for Primary Children ......... $2.25 
Science Experiments for Elementary 
GUE cub bad asadc%hs60b06s o0ceses 3.25 
Springboards to Science ...........+.+ 3.00 
Experiments with A Microscope ...... 2.75 


Mr. Wizard's Science Secrets ........ 3.50 
Handbook for Teachers of Elem. Science .88 
How to Stimulate Your Science 


EE a5 8 Weadastan ts 4.00096086 1.00 
(J Teaching Science through Holidays & 
SND ttak se éanveees abun 6b gmetee 1.50 
DE CUNGNGD 5.00%.b cd te ky 656d 5.005 00 2.00 
SORE SONSD: TO oe vce cvvc cw cedevese 45.00 
FLANNEL BOARD MATERIALS 
#30 Alphatet, 3” Capitals .......... 
#40 Alphabet, Lower Case . ‘be 


#242 Illustrated Verbs ...... 
#43 Illustrated Nouns ..... 
2244 Illustrated Prepositions 
#45 Phonetic Word Drill Set . 
#10 Primary Felt Cut-Outs ... 





#25 Holiday Felt Cut-Outs .......... 2.0 
#51 Numbers, Words, & Symbols .... 1.15 
#2300 Flocked Assortment .......... 2.00 
BE OED i660 6-06. 5 0000 n00006s0 3.95 
#650 Sensitized Backing ............ 1.50 


DIRECT PROCESS BOOKS 


(For Liquid or Spirit ween | ta 


Kindergarten Fun ............ (K $3.25 
Pemmary AGIOVITES 2. cccccccceses 2.00 
Nursery Rhymes in Pictures ...... 2.00 


Learning Words 








ef $9 fot | arr (1) Ea. 3.30 
Goadinn DEED os cccvtouas (1) 3.25 
ME hon 5 5 addereens éusss (1) 3.30 
Sient Alphabet Book ........ (1) 3.25 
Reading Seatwork Exercises . (1-2) 3.25 
SOG GE cetcatesvaceed (2-3) 3.25 
Phonics (2 Set 1 (J Set 2 ...(1-3) Ea. 3.30 
Beginning Phonics 
is VES ORs B vecvciics (1-2) Ea. 3.25 
Phonics 

0 Vowels 1D {eee .. (2-4) Ea. 3.30 
Phonics [) 1A (1) 1B .......... (1) Ea. 2.50 
Phonics [_] 2A De 0466000065 (2) Ea. 2.50 
Phonics [(} 3A [) 38 .......... (3) Ea. 2.50 
Sounds in Words 

1 2 ) Ea. 3.25 

4 5 ) Ea. 3. 

7 8 ) Ea. 3.25 

10 W ) Ea. 3.25 

13 14 ) Ea. 3.25 
2. rere ) 3.25 
Farm Friends & Pets ........ (1-2) 1.50 
Farm Activity Unit ......... (2-3) 2.00 
Social Studies 

Bk. 1 a D asshduvte (1-2) Ea. 2.50 
Life in Our Community 

She) sear (2-3) Ea. 3.25 
Indians, Long Ago & Now .. (2-3) 3.30 
SNE? baie bo'end 40408090 0 (3-4) 2.00 
Land of Mexico ............ (4-5) 3.25 
South America ............. (6-7) 3.00 
Social Stadies of U.S. 

0 Bk. os? YS Peer (5) Ea. 3.25 
New | AEE of U.S. .... (5-8) 3.00 
Products of U.S. ........... (5-8) 3.00 
New Geography of Europe .. (5-8) 3.00 
Outline Maps—Gelsten ..... (All) 3.25 
Outline Maps—Hayes ...... (All) 2.00 
Nature Science ............ (3-4) 2.50 
Selene SIOGIOS 2c. cccccces (4-6) 3.00 


TO: GEOGRAPHY WORK BOOK CO., P.O. Box 14, Fresno 7, California 


(CJ 25¢ enclosed for new catalogue, 
**Guide to Teaching Materials." 

(C Send items checked above. Enclosed 
16 cccccccese to cover cost & postage. 
(Estimate postage at 25¢ per article) 


Name 


Address 
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MATH WHEEL — to help beginners learn fractions, decimals, percentages, angular measure- 
ments. Disc rotates 360 degrees, shows any fractional part of circle. Grades 2-7. No. 9003—$4.00 


Milton Bradley Teaching Aids 
to help you teach mathematics 
more effectively 


Available under National Defense 

Education Act, Title Ill 
If you want to put more life into your arithmetic or mathe- 
matics teaching, get one or more of these helpful Milton 
Bradley Teaching Aids. They’re inexpensive! They qualify 
under the National Defense Educational Act, Title III. All 
Milton Bradley Teaching Aids are available through your 
school supply dealer. 





GEOMETRIC FIGURES AND SOLIDS. Learning 
geometry is fun with this popular aid! 17 plane 
figures and 22 solids in bright, new plastic 
box. Every piece of smooth hardwood. 

Junior, senior high school. No. 8064 .. $11 50 


TEACHERS CLASSROOM COUNTING FRAME. 
A classroom aid to teach and demonstrate 
fundamental number concepts. 10 rows of 
brightly colored beads . ... rugged wood frame. 
Kindergarten — Grade 3. No. 9370... . $16. 00 


MB 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 





DEPT. 1-90 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS ee 
Also available in Canada 
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LEAD-INS by 


MARGUERITE BRYDEGAARD 
Professor at San Diego State College 

and Coauthor of "Building Mathematical 
Concepts in the Elementary School" 


Open, Sesame 


A basic remuneration of teach- 
ing is the privilege of opening 
doors for the pupil. The newer 
movements for teaching mathe- 
matics open a major door to pupil 
understanding. They point to the 
procedure of challenging pupils to 
sense situations, to ask why, to 
reason, to find several ways to 
solve the problems they sense, and 
to be in command of the things 
they learn. 

Numerical computation and 
mathematics in the elementary 
school are related in about the 
same way that our alphabet is re- 
lated to communication. Few peo- 
ple would question the need for 
achieving facility with numerical 
computation or comparable facil- 
ity with the literal alphabet. Yet, 
feats with symbols have little pur- 
pose as a thing in themselves. 

Mathematics in the elementary 
school includes the “how much,” 
the “how many,” and the “why.” 
It involves formulating problems, 
experimenting, testing, and apply- 
ing concepts concerning amount, 
size, shape, and order. The first 
weeks of school offer fine oppor- 
tunity for poignant discussions 
concerning size, shape, order, po- 
sition, and amount. 

In a certain primary grade, 
many problems were set up con- 


cerning how to measure, things 
used for measuring, and so on. The 
children brought in various sizes 
and shapes of cans, cartons, jars, 
cups, and glasses. The first dis- 
cussion concerned measuring with 
nonstandardized things like odd- 
shaped cups, jars, glasses, and car- 
tons. This led the children to see 
the need for, and later to use, 
standardized measuring devices. 
These quotations indicate the na- 
ture of their thinking. 


Ideas concerning the need for 
standardized devices— 


Child pointed to odd-shaped jars. 
“These jars fool you. They look as if 
they hold more than they really do.” 
“Some jars that look small hold a lot.” 
“There are many kinds of cups. We 
need to decide what is a cupful.” 


Ideas concerning the need for 
learning units of measure— 


A bucket of water and various half- 
pint, and quart containers were used. 
“If I use this (half-pint measure) to 
fill the quart, I think I'd have to fill 
it three or four times. Let me measure 
and find out.” 


Idea that capacity may be con- 
stant while container shape varies. 
“This jar does not look as if it held 
a pint, but it really does.” 

“Cans that are wide hold a lot more 


than the ones that are narrow.” (Two 
cylindrical cans were same height.) 


Start the year with a balance of 
discussion and review of numeri- 
cal computation. Through making 
the classroom a laboratory for 
learning, horizons of mathemati- 
cal thinking will be expanded. 
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oy THE AMERICAN \ 
“tour” of initial. cahe a FULL-COLOR WALL MAP OF THE WORLD...a Combined 
$3.00 Value for only 10¢...to introduce you to the Around the World Program 
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i Tower of London. 





Fy 
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YOU WILL see Piccadilly Circus, the 
Times Square of London. It got its 
name from pickadils, ornamental col- 
lars worn by young men in the 1600's. 


d \ | 
C]/ \ (a) YOU WILL thrill to the daz- 
-— zling Crown Jewels, now safely 
stored in the once-infamous 
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Palace Guards. 






} YOU WILL see Buckingham Palace, home 
of Queen Elizabeth Il and the colorful 











YOU WILL stop for relaxa- 
tion at quaint inns such as 
» this one, built in the tradi- 
tional style with deep 
thatching on the roof. 

























YOU WILL wander in awe and won- 
der among the ancient boulders of 
Stonehenge, mysterious relics of pre- 
historic man. 






















ES, just one dime takes you on a 
“magic carpet” tour of Merrie Eng- 
land. Without stirring from your home 
you can explore every nook and cranny of 
this storied island. You will see the thatch- 
roofed cottage of Shakespeare’s bride, 
Anne Hathaway . . . the White Cliffs of 
Dover .. .“the original round table of King 
Arthur,” a circle of thick oak 17 feet across 
. . the strange, ancient monuments of 
Stonehenge. You will ride a double-decker 
bus through Piccadilly Circus, the Times 
Square of London. . . visit the bell foundry 
where our own Liberty Bell was cast... 
and rest in the shade of the greenwood 
trees of Robin Hood’s Sherwood Forest. 
You will get to know more about England 
than many to-rists wko actually visit there 
in person! 

THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY makes this generous .offer to 
acquaint you with a new kind of home 
education hobby — an exciting way for 
every member of the family to learn about 





the interesting places and people of the 
wonderful world in which we live. 


How You ‘Visit’ a Different 
Land Each Month 


Each month you receive a set of full-color 
photographs and an informative illustrated 
guidebook album with spaces for mount- 
ing the prints. By means of these prints 
and albums, prepared under the guidance 
of American Geographical Society experts, 
you and your family “visit” a different 
country every month. You go sightseeing 
in strange cities. In quaint little villages 
you observe native costumes, customs, and 
crafts. An expert on the region spins sto- 
ries of great battles, national heroes, an- 
cient legends. You pore over maps show- 
ing principal cities, rivers, mountains. 


Helps Children in Later Life, Too! 


Here is an educational hobby for the 
whole family. It will give your children a 


Ben,” 











YOU WILL visit Westminster, where Parliament 
meets. From its famous clocktower booms “Big 
@ sound carried around the world by radio. 

















tremendous advantage 

not only in school but in 
later life, in a world where other 
countries are only hours away by air. 
And you, yourself, will find this an enjoy- 
able way of planning trips — or re-living 
them. 

Just Mail Coupon 
With Only Ten Cents 


To acquaint yourself with this new proj- 
ect, accept the offer described here. If you 
do not wish to continue on your “trip 
around the world,” simply write to us with- 
in 10 days. Otherwise you pay only $1 
for each monthly tour thereafter. And you 





may cancel at any time. Mail the coupon, 
with only ten cents, NOW 

AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S 

Around the World Program, 
Dept. RU-9, Garden City, N. Y. 

(Same offer in Canada. Address 105 Bond 
St., Toronto 2. Offer good only in Con- 
tinental U.S.A. and Canada. ) 


oe ssn a nn ss nr sn ene ns en ann as aes a se ee ee ee oo” 


Dept. RU-9, Garden City, N. Y. 


I enclose ten cents to help cover shipping. 
Please send me at once my introductory 
package consisting of (1) the informative 
“guidebook album” on England, (2) twenty- 
five beautiful full-color reproductions to 
mount in the album, and (3) the giant 
3 ft. wide full-color Map of the World. 





YOU GET ALL THIS FOR ONLY 10¢ (TOTAL VALUE $3.00) 


25 breathtaking FULL COL- 

OR prints of England’s most 
fascinating sights. 

Authoritative album on Eng- 

land in which to mount pic- 
tures, plus informative text on 
England's history, customs, arts, 
legends, geography, etc. 

Giant MAP OF THE 

WORLD in beautiful color, 


case 


prepared by leading geographical 
experts. Opens to 314 feet wide! 
A magnificent wall decoration. 
Retail value $2.00. 


In addition, if you decide to 
continue, you will receive Free 
a beautiful pull-drawer library 
large enough to hold a 
number of albums. 





After examining this package, I will write 
you within 10 days if I do not wish to con- 
tinue. If I do continue, you will send me a 
new Around the World album complete with 
a set of color prints every month for only 
$1 each plus shipping. As I collect my al- 
bums you will send me FREE a handsome 
pull-drawer library case in which to store 
them. I am not obligated to take any mini- 
mum number of albums and I am free to 
resign at any time. 


AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S Around the World Program 


Same Offer in Canada. Address 105 Bond St., 
Toronto 2. (Offer good only in Continental | 
U.S.A. and Canada) W30A | 
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Where do you find your minerals 
and rocks, Mike? 

I have collected some along creek 
‘beds and in gravel pits, and last sum- 
mer on our trip I found some. 


What kind do you have? 

Oh, lots of different kinds. (Let pu- 
pils supply names here.) When I find 
a new rock, I look it up and label it 
and put it with my other ones. 


How many kinds do you have? 

I have quite a pile—probably twenty 
or thirty different rocks, and about ten 
mineral samples. Last summer I also 
found a fossil of a leaf and an Indian 
arrowhead. 


What is a fossil? 

Well, you know how layers of rock 
form. I guess they are millions of years 
old. A leaf was covered up with layers 
of mud, and great pressure of tons of 
rock left a print of the leaf in the rock. 


My Hobby Is 
Rocks and Minerals 


Do many of your friends collect 
rocks and minerals? 
Jimmy does. He lives down the street. 


We trade rocks and minerals back and 
forth. 


Do you recommend this hobby for 
girls? 

Yes, if they are interested in rocks 
and minerals. I think it is a good hobby. 
My little sister has a few rocks mounted 
on a board that Dad made for her. 


Why do you like your hobby? 

I like being outdoors, and when we 
go on trips or just down to the creek, it 
gives me something to do. Then when 
we get home I can look up the kinds of 
rocks I have found. 


SOME BOOKS TO USE 


The Earth for Sam, Reed (Harcourt). First Book 
of Stones, Cormack (Franklin Watts). How to 
Know the Minerals and Rocks, Pearl (New Ameri- 
can Library of World Literature, Inc.). Rocks 
and Minerals, Zim and Shaffer (Simon & Shus- 
ter). Story of Rocks, Shuttlesworth (Doubleday). 


Instructor Hobbies Series, | (Next month, Marionettes) 

























B.EGoodrich 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL ... for use with the 
WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER in intermediate 
and upper grade classroom instruction. Manual 
is complete, factual, expertly prepared. Covers 
your objectives; suggests approaches, procedures 
and group projects. 





WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER... 


(Copies for every pupil in your class). 
The Wonder Book is an attractive, 32- 
page book of the cartoon type children 
love. Four-color drawings illustrate 
tire manufacture; how De-Icers work; 
how man-made rubber is produced; 
preparation of crude rubber for mar- 
ket; uses of rubber in automobiles, air- 
planes, the home . . . and many other 
subjects pertaining to the story of 
rubber. 


— — ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee 
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Free Teaching Aids 








NEW “TOMMY” SERIES 
FOR TEENAGERS 


Four-color cartoon books 
FREE 


os Equally interesting to city 
and farm youth. Portrays 
opportunities in agriculture, 
including specialized skills 
needed for scientific farm- 
ing. 


* x * 


a ee Shows how young Tommy 
Johnson learns that sports- 
manship, plus courtesy and 
skill are basic ingredients of 
good driving. Movie version 
also available (16mm B/W 
13'/2 min.) 














Public Relations Department 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 
Please send me the free teaching aids indicated 
below: No. of Copies 
[] WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER aes 
(BOOKS BELOW FOR JR. AND SR. HIGH ONLY 
[] TOMMY GETS THE KEYS 
[] TOMMY LOOKS AT FARMING 





— 























advertisement 


overview 


Wauat is money? Money is to use... whether it be by 
spending ...or saving. ..or sharing. It means something 
different to each child. Some are conscious of the lack 
of it. A few use it as a source of prestige. And then there 
are others who seem to be relatively unconcerned. But 


almost all children, regardless of their differing back- 
grounds, have had a bank of some sort in their lives. 
They all have some experience in saving and spending. 


For a basic understanding of Economics 


This unit on money attempts to expand a child’s view- 
point from money as a bagful of candy, or a week-by- 
week saving for a basketball, to the basis by which 


goods, work and services are exchanged. It attempts to 
help them see the difference between spending money 
as soon as they get it and saving money for a long range 


goal. They should also gain some unde rstanding of the 
bigger picture: : the way we use money and how it 
— — ' reflects our basic concept of individual opportunity 
A Unit by Britannica Junior through democracy. 

This study is, of course, just a beginning—but it can 
be the foundation upon which economic understanding 
can be built as other areas are studied. 

Although the unit attempts to cover material readily 
understood by fourth as well as eighth graders, it is likely 
that fourth and fifth graders will find the section on 
Money more interesting—while sixth, seventh and eighth 
graders may be more drawn to the last two sections. 

The method chosen to present this unit will naturally 
be yours, depending upon the interests and backgrounds 
of your particular class. However, we have found that 
the problem-solving approach brings the most reward- 
ing results. For example... 


TYPICAL PROBLEMS 


What would happen if there were no money? 
What is meant by the circulation of money? 
How is money made and put into use? 


What are the values of saving 
versus spending? 


How do banks control and regulate money? 


. Why is personal saving important to 
business in general? 
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Early American Indians bartering. Courtesy, Ayer Collection, Newberry Library 


From the beginning, your unit will be organized on an 
impersonal basis: money as it is needed to carry on trade 
in your community, money as it makes it possible for 
fathers to receive salaries each week, or money as it is 
collected and dispersed by your local bank. Yet, the unit 


The section “What Money Does for You” in 
the Britannica Junior article Money, sets up 
and discusses four of its major purposes: 
1. It is a medium of exchange 

It serves as a yardstick of value 


2. 
3. It is a storehouse of value 
4. 


It acts as a standard for future payments 


will have individual applications to each child and 
should help him develop better attitudes and habits 


toward the use of money. 
Britannica Junior demonstrates each of these points 
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with examples at the child’s level. Through discussion, 
you will be able to implement them with experiences 
contributed by members of your group. 

The article Money also gives a brief history of how 
money developed as a means of exchange. Children 
using this source should be encouraged to cross reference 
with the Britannica Junior article Coin and Coinage 
which will further broaden their historical backgrounds 
and also provide greater insight into what the term 
“money” really means. 

Children often engage in their own forms of barter. 
Comic books, games, and even items of clothing are 
swapped. Let them discuss the strengths and weak- 
nesses of such a system. Are the values of items 
exchanged always even? (What examples of trades and 
barters in adult life can they tell about? Let them refer 
to the Britannica Junior article Pioneer Life to see why 
such trade was especially useful during this period.) 

In this section of your study you will want to establish 
how money is issued by each country. Discuss some of 
the new nations that have been formed since World 
War II. Do they all have their own currency? 





Money (Cont.) meneatmanceniens 

Let the children refer to the Britannica Junior article 
Constitution, U.S. and find the reference in Section 8 
that specifically gives Congress the right to coin money. 
Then, let them find the corresponding reference in Sec- 
tion 10 that forbids the States the same right. 

Use the Britannica Junior article Mint, U.S. to supply 
a picture of how Congress performs the obligation of 
supplying money for the use of its citizens. Some of 
your children may have visited a mint and can describe 
its operations for the class. 

Students whose fathers served in the armed forces in 
foreign countries, or who have traveled in foreign coun- 
tries themselves, know something about currency ex- 
change. Financial reports in newspapers often give the 
daily value of the dollar in foreign markets. Let the 
children keep a record of this for several weeks to show 
how our money fluctuates in value. 

For supplementary library research, look under Dewey Deci- 
mal Number 332.4 for Money, Coin and Coinage and Mint, U.S.; 
973.12 for Pioneer Life; 342.73 for Constitution, U.S. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


a Even middle-graders often need practice in the use 
of money. Borrow some play coins from the first grade. 
Let them practice making change easily and quickly. 
Play games based on various coins that could make up 
amounts, such as—! have 75¢ in seven coins. \Yhat are 
they? The variations are endless. 


2. Encourage children to discuss problems of an allow- 
ance and what it should include. List such expenditures 
as getting a haircut, paying for lunch, going to the 
movies, buying an ice cream soda, and compare their 
relative costs and values. Discuss the importance of 
saving regularly. 


3. Conduct a barter fair in your classroom with the chil- 
dren bringing items to swap. Or use part of your bulletin 
board for swap notices for several weeks. 


$1,000,000 in paper money 


4. Help your group get a better understanding of larger 
amounts of money. For example, what is the total col- 
lected for lunches in your school for a week? If you sell 
enough tickets to fill your auditorium at 35¢ each, how 
much money will be taken in? If your school buses run a 
total of XX miles per day at 8 miles to the gallon, how 
much would it cost to operate the buses at 30¢ a gallon 
for just one week? 


5. Show how the value of paper money changes by issu- 
ing “stage” money to the class which is backed by (1) 
an equal amount of goods or cash, (2) a smaller amount 
of goods or cash. Have each child cash in his paper 
money both times. 
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Banks are the center of financial transactions in the 
community. However, elementary school children have 
very little direct experience with them except with their 
own savings accounts. 

It is important that your group learns about banks and 
banking as it affects their own lives. Their parents main- 
tain checking accounts, they may borrow from the bank, 
and the bank is a safe place to store valuable papers. 
Also, children cannot understand other phases_of com- 
munity development without some realization of the 
financial transactions that take place. 

At the outset, children’s questions about banks may 
merely reflect such simple interests as the operation of 
the burglar alarm and the time clock on the vault. 
Machines that wash coins and wrap money are more 
exciting than the details of borrowing and lending. Many 
children also have a fixed image of a banker as a wealthy 
man of dignity and aloofness even though they dont 
know how the bank makes its money. Your unit should 
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direct those interests to more specific problems such as 
what happens when a check is written, how banks oper- 
ate, and the services they render their customers. 


Britannica Junior's article Banks and Banking pro- 
vides an overview of how banks are created and how 
they operate. It helps children see that a bank is a busi- 
ness, but because it is concerned with the receiving and 
dispersing of money, it is carefully regulated and con- 
trolled by the government. 

The most familiar function of the bank is the deposit- 
ing of money and the cashing of checks. List on a chart 
the children’s questions, such as: Who can write a 
check? What is cashing a check? Why must checks be 
endorsed? What are checks used for? How does the 
money get from the bank on which the check is writ- 
ten to the bank where it is deposited? Then, let the 
class add the answers as it acquires them. 

It is wise to start a vocabulary chart early in this 
section of your study. In the Britannica Junior article, 
Banks and Banking, the children will meet new terms 
such as deposit, credit, loan and interest with their defi- 
nitions. Help them use these terms correctly so that 
there is a common language for group discussion. 


The answers to more advanced questions 
can also be found by research. For example: 


. Are there different kinds of banks? 
. Is a Savings and Loan Association a bank? 
. Who “owns” the bank? 


. What types of loans do banks make, for 
what purposes, for what lengths of time? 


. What is meant by insured deposits? 


Let a committee in your group give a report based on 
the article Interest in Britannica Junior. Then, make the 
article available for others to read if they desire. Your 
goal is to show that interest is the means by which the 
bank makes money. 


Not all your children may be able to compute inter- 
est. Others may do so with considerable skill. The table 
given in Britannica Junior will motivate this activity. 

Point out that banks must make a profit to stay in 
business so they generally have two rates of interest— 
that paid on deposits and that gained on loans. The dif- 
ference represents the bank’s source of revenue or “gross 
profit.” Draw similarities to other “gross profits” such 
as a merchant selling a coat or a grocer selling a pound 
of sugar. 


Be sure your group understands the difference be- 
tween interest and checking accounts. Why do banks 
not pay interest on checking accounts and even charge 
service fees for handling checks? Point out the safety 
and convenience of paying bills by check and of sending 
checks, rather than money, by mail. 

For supplementary library research on Banks and Banking, 
look under Dewey Decimal Number 332.1. 
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Banks (Cont.) 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


1. Help your group become familiar with the forms 
involved in everyday banking transactions— various 
kinds of checks, deposit slips, monthly statements, and 
so forth. Your local bank will supply you with samples. 
Use them for a bulletin board display. 


2. A visit to a bank gives a good picture of its opera- 
tion. A representative of a bank may also be glad to 
come to your classroom to answer questions. 


= Many children probably have savings accounts as 
well as money in banks at home. Ask each child to de- 
termine his own total savings, then write the amount on 
a piece of paper without signing his name. The class may 
be amazed at the total. 

Assume that no one adds to this amount but that it 
earns 4 per cent for the rest of the years they are in 
school. What will the aggregate worth of the class be 
when it graduates? Then assume that 10 per cent addi- 
tional savings (a logical growth) plus 4 per cent inter- 
est is added each year. How much will the class be 
worth by the time it graduates? 


money at work 


4. Make a list of the different financial institutions 
in your community. In addition to various types of 
banks, savings and loan associations, and loaning com- 
panies, unions often have savings programs and, of 
course, postal savings stamps can be purchased at the 
post office. 


‘Tue business of your community, regardless of size, 
depends upon the exchange of goods. Britannica Junior 
explains this in its article Sales and Selling. 

A bank or similar financial institution is the source of 
capital or money with which to buy goods to be sold. 
However, children must understand that the bank is 
primarily a business in which thousands of individuals 
and businesses deposit their savings so the money can 
be put to work. 

Banks, in turn, put this money to work by making it 
available to industries, stores, and other types of busi- 
nesses in the form of loans. These may be short-term, 
for example, to provide merchandise for a spring sale. 
Or, they may be larger, long-term transactions, to pro- 
vide capital for machinery and major equipment for 
the manufacturing or selling of goods. 

Through discussion, bring out experiences children 
have had in selling. These may include Girl Scout cook- 
ies, tickets, Christmas cards, or even the roadside lemon- 
ade stand. What were their problems? What can“leftover 
goods” do to profits? 

Boys and girls are exposed to installment buying 
through newspapers, magazines, radio and television. 
Point out the three ways of acquiring goods: saving and 
then buying, borrowing from the bank and buying, pay- 
ing the store in regular installments. Compare the 
advantages and disadvantages of each method. 

Banks do not have money to loan unless there is sys- 
tematic saving on the part of people in the area the 
bank serves. In our society, children need to learn at an 
early age that saving is a social obligation. Savings are 
the major source of capital. Without capital, there can 
be no loans. Without loans, there can be no expansion. 


For supplementary library research on Sales and Selling, look 
under Dewey Decimal Number 658.81 through 658.85. 
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Money at Work (Cont.) 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


2. Engage in an activity like a cookie sale 
to give your class business experience — 
buying materials, making something to 


7 oy 
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1. If any of your boys have paper routes, 
they are young businessmen in action. 
Invite them to share, with the class, 
the details of their paper routes and the 
financial transactions involved. 


sell, and selling it. Keep careful records. 
Be sure they buy everything they use. 
Compute profits, and refigure what would 
have been mai 2 if the children had 
been reimburseu for their time. 


3. List the different types of businesses 
serving your community. Your children 
will be amazed at the variety and number. 


eereraersee 


It is wise to spend time at the end of your study for the 
children to sort and sift what they have learned. Then 
as they classify and regroup these facts, they should be 
encouraged to make applications to their own every- 
day living. 

Review your vocabulary chart and its definitions, 
stressing those words which should be incorporated 
into everyday speech. 

Factual learnings will vary, depending upon the way 
your class developed its study. However, these general 
appreciations should apply to any unit on money: 


1. Every country must have money to carry on trade. The issue 
and control of money is a responsibility of the government. 


2. On the local level, money is collected and redistributed 
by banks. 


3. Saving is important both to the individual and business 
as a whole. There are many ways to save — bank accounts, 
insurance, and the buying of a home are good examples. 


Personal realizations should include these concepts: 
l. Learning to use money wisely takes practice. 


cb 


free reprints of this article, write to: John R. Rowe, Dept 


+ 


IN CANADA, write: Educational Director, Encyclopaedia Britan 
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2. Allowances are best spent when budgeted in advance. 
3. Taking care of possessions such as books, bicycles, and 
play equipment is a form of saving. 


4. A regular savings program is the best way to achieve a 
financial goal. 


5. The bank is a better place to save than the piggy bank. 


Of course, such lists should come from the children themselves. 
They may have other, equally valuable, points to add. 
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PUT-TOGETHER PLAY ACTIVITY  picct*tean 


HORSES e CAR 


Ideas WINDMILL e« MAN 
ROCKET e SATELLITE 


Develops Skills... and Creative 


Get these Colorful... Durable 


POWER 
SHOVEL 


HORSES 
AND WAGON 


OR A PERKY 
LITTLE DOLL 


cy 16 Page 
OR JET PLANE Teaching Guide 


A SPACE ROCKET Rem Over 50 Illus. 
é, in 7 Colors 
Bg. 


Line, 
ia 
“ Nad 
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OR DOLL BUGGY 


DURABLE, SAFE, 

CLEAN, WASHABLE! 
Almost indestructible. A special 
tough acetate . . . smooth, shiny, 
bright, and non-toxic. 


ORDER Classroom Set NOW! 
Plenty for entire class. 1000 toy parts, 5 
Manuals. Compartmented sorting trays in 


permanent storage chest encourage neatness Postpaid 


MAKES 
ANYTHING 

THE MIND 

CAN CONCEIVE! 


DOLLS « SOFA « TABLES ¢ CHAIR 
MILK WAGON « FIRE ENGINE e¢ PIG 
DISC HARROW « BED « STOVE 
FERRIS WHEEL «© POWER DERRICK 
SLEIGH & REINDEER * ROADSTER 
JEEP « OIL DERRICK ¢ PLOW 
WHEELBARROW e¢ DESK ¢ BOAT 


&“® ers ed in BASIC SHAPES and COLORS 


RIG-A-JIG Parts fit together easily ... FAST! 


No Tools Needed! Specially notched parts precision made to link together and to hold firmly in all 
kinds of structures. From a simple snowflake design or miniature tricycle, a child can advance to 
any level of complicated, realistic wheeled vehicles that roll and steer... make buildings, bridges! 
He assembles farm animals, fowls, tractors, wagons, windmills... trucks, trains, autos...no end 
of ideas! He advances according to his abilities. 50 bright color “starter selections” in the Manual 
encourage each child toward creative thinking on his own. Toys are strong and solid, suitable 
for play. They dismantle quickly for storage. Rig-A-Jig is used over and over ... indefinitely! 
Praised by curriculum authorities . . . colorful 

RIG-A-JIG is right for small hands. (Blue Square 

above is 12” x 12’ 


” 


’. brown Parallelogram is 2% 
long, others comparable. Thickness, 1/16”. ) 


BOYS and GIRLS Learn to Think for Themselves 
Encouraging success comes quickly . . . fine for all 
children . . . exceptionals, too. Avoids restlessness 
. develops concentration. There is still time for 
play with the newly made toys, all-in the same class 
period! Group cooperation for Social Studies, like 
Farm and Foods or Transportation, is excellent. 


ROLLING WHEELS and Mechanical Action 
Special axle and hub parts are in- 

cluded. All kinds of special actions 

like windmill, crane, power shovel, 

steering toys, etc. add greatly to in- 

terest and enjoyment. 


NOW in OVER 43,000 CLASSROOMS 
Teachers .. . principals . . . school 
boards rely on RIG-A-JIG! No Satisfaction 


material like it for manipulative Guaranty 
benefits and creative versatility. 


wy, 


RIG-A=-HIG The Landfield Co., 32 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill., Dept. 190 


a Sets with| ___ Sets with | __._ Sets with 
Please send 1000 Parts and| 430 Parts and | 236 Parts and 
POSTPAID: 3 Manuals each] 2 Manuals each | 1 Manual each 


Regular Price: $10 each _ $5 each $3 each . 
School Quantity 6 or more $4.15 ea. | 6 or more $8.35 ea. 6 or more $2.50 ea. 
DISCOUNTS: 12 or more $7.90 ea. | 12 or more $4.00 ea. | 12 or more $2.39 ea. 








enclosed. [) Bill our school at address below. (Suggested 
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CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
Timely! Authentic life story. De- 
picts his personal qualities, the 
difficulties, and great events of 
his explorations. Awakens inter- 
est in history. 

C246 21--color, captions, 31 frames $5 
Set of 5: Columbus, plus Marquette; 
Lewis & Clark; DeSoto; Byrd. Each _ $5 
C246 SC--GREAT EXPLORERS _ $22.50 






We'll you kn@w how news travels. By the 
next day every witch in the kingdom had 


heard about the terrible gobiin 







Grades 1-5 WINNIE THE WITCH 
She couldn’t be spooky! Great 
story for Halloween. Wonderful 
art. Fine language arts material. 
Stimulates creative writing. 


60 10 36 frames $6 
— 


cole Ss captions, 


Grades 4-6 HERO LEGENDS 
High adventure classics! Stimu- 
lates reading. Color, _captions. 
Each, 37-41 frames. Each 

C113 6--Gulliver; C113 1--Wm. Tell; 
C113 2--King Arthur; C113 3--Aladdin; 
C113 4--Robin Hood; C! 13 5--Ulysses. 
C113 S--SAVE $3.60 on ALL 6 $32.40 


Grades 6-up Color 
LIVING IN U.S.S.R. TODAY 


Timely! Inside data, real photos 
by 12 Americans on recent tours. 
Complexities and contrasts of 
Soviet life. 10 Rand McNally 
maps. Questions to discuss. Ea., 
46-58 frames. Captions. 


C295 1--HOUSING, HOME LIFE __$6.50 
C295 2--SCHOOLS G PIONEER 

CAMPS $6.50 
C295 3--AGRICULTURE $6.50 
C295 4--FOODS, MARKETS $6.50 
C295 5--TRANSPORTATION and 

COMMUNICATION $6.50 
C295 6--FOUR CITIES $6.50 
C295 7--NATURAL RESOURCES _ $6.50 
C295 S--SAVE $5.75 on ALL7 $39.75 


(See LIFE LONG AGO under Science) 





4. “Trilobite” means “threelobed” animal. 
Do you see @ reason for thet name? 
> 











Famous 


ELF BOOK Fiimstrips—Group | 


FILMSTRIPS 


Enchanting animal stories from Rand McNally books. 


This set builds reading skill, subtly provides 6 character-building 


lessons in self-understanding, 


art. Each, 


C124 4-LITTLE BOBO; 
C124 


consideration for others. 
21 to 30 captioned pictures in full color. Each, $4.50 
C124 1-COPY KITTEN; C124 
C124 
A-SAVE $2.70 on ALL SIX 


Beautiful 


2-CRYBABY CALF; C124 3-FUSSBUNNY; 
MOONYMOUSE; C124 6-SO LONG; 
trips, boxed poe see $24.30 


Diane fourred sme acori§ on the yround They 
Ale seeds from oak tres 


Grades 1-3 


NEW! 


SEASONS ADVENTURES 


Interesting experiences of two primary-age children 





Full Color, Captions 


during four seasons highlight important science nature-studies. 
differences from one season to the 
of the 


How living things change, 
in both town and country. 
40 frames ea. 
$5 
$5 
n ALL FOUR filmstrips, boxed — 


next, 
world around them. Av. 
C444 1--FALL ADVENTURES 
C444 3--SPRING ADVENTURES 
C444 S--SAVE $2 


Makes children aware 


Title 


III recommended. 


C444 2--WINTER ADVENTURES $5 
C444 4--SUMMER ADVENTURES _$5 


TITLE 111 RECOMMENDED SCT ENCE rite wi recommenveo 


4-8 LIFE LONG AGO full Color 
Wonderful art, diagrams, captions 
unfold millenniums of history hidden 
in the past! The Chicago Museum 
of Natural History cooperated in 
preparing this exciting carth-science 
series. Each, 40-44 frames. 
C431 1-UP THROUGH THE COAL AGE $6 
C43) 2-WHEN REPTILES RULED 
C43) 3-MAMMALS INHERIT THE WORLD $6 
C431 4-How We Know about Life 

Long Ago $6 
C431 5-HUNTING FOSSILS 3 
C431 6-STORIES FOSSILS TELL 
C431 SA-SAVE $3.60, ALL 6, boxed $32, PY] 


4-8 ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY Color 
Excellent introduction. Photos, in- 
teresting diagrams bring lab-concepts 
into the classroom! Show properties 
of chemical elements, their uses .. . 
compounds, mixtures, etc. Cap- 
tioned. Each, 42-46 frames. 

C427 20-WHAT THINGS ARE MADE OF _$6 
C427 2|-CHEMICAL CHANGES $6 
C427 22-ATOMS and MOLECULES $6 
C427 SF~SAVE $1.80, ALL 3, boxed $44.20 


3-4 SCIENCE FOR BEGINNERS Color 
Awakens interest and thirst for more 


knowledge. Captions. Ea., 31-51 fr. 
i -SAVE $3, on Set of 6, boxed $27 







—- $18 


TITLE 11 RECOMMENDED AA RR ITH METIC tite i recommenveo 


|-3 TRUE BOOK SCIENCE Fuil Color, 


NEW! 
troduce 
Children gain new interest .. . 


18 remarkable 


simple basics of 


filmstrips in- 


science. 


vo- 


cabulary and reading skills. Fine for 
leading texts. Childrens Press. 


Natural Science (29-3) pictures each) 


3 ) |--ANIMAL BABIES $4.75 
2--Animals of SEA G SHORE $4.75 
c 43 3--BIRDS WE KNOW $4.75 
+--INSECTS $4.75 
cis )--PLANTS WE KNOW $4.75 
6--TREES $4.75 
C433 A--ALL 6 filmstrips, boxed $28. 50 
Physical Science (31-36 pictures eact 
C435 7--AIR AROUND US $4.75 
C435 8--DESERTS ——s | 
C435 9- aa SUN, G STARS . $4.75 
C435 10--OCEANS $4.75 
C435 |1--ROCKS and MINERALS $4.75 
C435 12- ~SEASO NS $4.75 
C435 SB--ALL 6 filmstrips, boxed $28.50 
ay, Science (30-35 pictures each 
C43 --DINOSAURS ‘ $4.75 
C435 14--FARM ANIMALS . $4.75 
C435 15--PETS $4.75 
C435 16--REPTILES — $4.75 
C435 17--TROPICAL FISHES _._._.___. $4.75 
C435 18--YOUR BODY and YOU __ $4.75 
C435 SC--ALL 6 filmstrips, boxed $28. 50 
--ALL 18 filmstrips, boxed $95.50 


Whales hove a little fur around their 


noses when they are babies. 





y 
jroms< ta 


| 
Irips fo and tro 
made in re 


Grades 6 & up 
NEW! 


SPEED 


m the space station 
entry vehicles like this 





SPACE and SPACE TRAVEL’ 


Timely science for students eager to understand today’s 


news. Clarifies puzzling questions. 


captions show current 


and future 
Title 


C4 


space. Each, 41 to 52 frames. 
C484 1-LEAVING THE WORLD $6 

C484 3-MAN IN SPACE $6 

C484 S-SAVE $2.40 ALL FOUR filmst 





Intriguing photos, diagrams, 
aspects of man’s conquest of 


ps, t i ; $21.60 





WAT 
sequ( 
a col 
clari! 
and 


fine 


You 
subj 


so | 
strip 
Mar 


cove 


AUT 
spec 
film: 
leve 
tive 
dra\ 


SVI 


mat 


Full Color, Captions 





III recommended. 
?.CURRENT EVENTS IN SPACE $6 
1-SPACE TRAVEL A.D. 2000 $6 





simp 
tatic 
cier 
nce 
FIND 
C424 
Gr. 6-8 | NEW BASIC WEATHER Series = Full Color, Captions Sane 
JUST RELEASED! = Exciting and beautiful new color photos. C424 
Original, all new diagrams. Weather phenomena, changes, and 
climate are explained in science terms. Stimulates independent Grad 
interest in weather reports and maps. hp III recommended. FINE 
C421 1--NEW WHY DOES THE WIND BLOW? 33 frames $5.50 9 
C421 2--NEW WHY DOES THE WEATHER CHANGE? 39 frames $5.50 C42 
C42! 3--NEW WHY THE SEASONS? 30 | $5.50 C424 
C42] 4--NEW WHY DOES IT ny tet Hal, & SLEET? 39 frames _$5.50 C424 
Cal § S--SAVE $2.20 on ALL FOUR filmstrips, $19.80 


Using & Understanding NUMBERS 


Familiar objects, situations in bright 
colors, easy-to-understand captions 
help students reach ahead to diffi- 
cult and important abstract number 
concepts. Fits best current teaching 
plans, all grade levels. Title III rec- 
ommended. Ea., 35-45 fr. Ea. $5.50 


ARITHMETIC 
1-One to Five; C537 2-Five to Nine; 
} 3-9 to 12; C537 4-Learn to Tell Time; 

)-Pennies, Nickels, and Dimes. 
] SA-SAVE $2.75, ALL ° xed $24.75 


r.1 (C537 6-11 to 15; C537 7-16 to 20; 
37-8-1's, 2's, 5’s 10's; 
OBJECTS, SYMBOLS OF: 
C537 9-ADDITION; C537 SUBTRACTION; 
C537 11-SIMPLE MEASURES. 
C537 SB-SAVE $3.30, ALL 6, b 


Gr. 2 


Gr. K-1 Full Color 


xed $29.70 
C537 12-2's, 3's, 4’s, 5’s; 
ADVANCING IN SIMPLE: 
C537 13-ADDITION; 
G537 14-SUBTRACTION; 

OBJECTS, SYMBOLS OF: 


37 1S-MULTIPLICATION; (537 16-DIVI- 
SION; C537 17-THE CALENDAR. 
C537 SC-SAVE $3.30, ALL 6, boxed $29,970 


C537 S-SAVE $14.05, ALL 17, boxed $79.45 











Gr. 4-6 Decimals & Measurements Cr 
Familiar situations explains decimals : . 
clearly, shows wide usage. In full Aut! 
color with captions. Ea. 2 av. 40 fr. Aut 
litle III recommended. Each . $5.50 a ; 
‘ 
Decimals how 
°538 |-MEANING AND READING dail 
C538 2-ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION 
C538 3-MULTIPLICATION C538 4-DIVISION C23 
CHANGING FRACTIONS TO ; 53 
“DECIMALS- DECIMALS TO FRACTIONS | C2 
Advancing in Measurements | Ci 
C LINEAR C5387-QUANTITY | %4?: 
SAVE $3.85, ALL 7, boxed _.$34,65 Grad 
l-: 
Gr. 5-6 FRACTIONS Black & White 
Explains fraction princ iples, mathe- NE’ 
matical concepts. Points out practi- | var 
cal uses. With captions. Ea., 33-63 hov 
fr. Title III recommended. Ea. $3.26 | our 
C MEANING OF FRACTIONS boy 
35 2-CHANGING TERMS OF FRACTIONS | Stal 
LIKE FRACTIONS, MIXED NUMBERS: } cus 
C 3-ADDING C +-SUBTRACTING C22 
> 
UNLIKE FRACTIONS, MIXED NUMBERS: C22 
Cc ADDING C SUBTRACTING C22 
C53 Multiplying Fractions, Mixed Numbers C22 
C 3-Dividing Fractions, Mixed Numbers C22 
C535 S-SAVE $2.60, ALL 8, boxed _. $23.49 C22 







Change these common fractions from hu 
dredths to tenths. 


“ 












WATCH PUPIL INTEREST GROW. Each SVE filmstrip 
sequence, ranging from 19 to 63 frames with captions, is 
a connected story, rich in the essentials of the subject. To 
clarify difficult concepts and explain complicated ideas 
and situations . . . nothing equals the singular power of 
fine pictures combined with well-chosen words! 


Your children become quickly and totally aware of the 
subject as a “whole,” saving much valuable class time! 


SO MANY WAYS TO USE. Some teachers use SVE film- 
strips for subject introduction . . . others for final review. 
Many put the big pictures “on screen” during subject 
coverage, stopping for detail discussion. 


AUTHORITY and QUALITY. Recognized educators... 


Prepared by Subject Authorities 
Produced by Expert Visual Editors 


and Technical Specialists 


Simple, Quick, Use School Equipment 
So much fine 
“material” in a tiny 
package! A few 
minutes of prepara- 
tion... then you’re 
ready to save class 
time . . . speeding up 


UNDERSTANDING 

















specialists in their own fields . . 
filmstrip in unified detail, 


. plan and develop a new 
carefully maintaining grade 
level and correlation with leading textbooks. SVE’s crea- 


tive art and editorial staff prepare attractive, interesting 


drawings or photos and words are added. Then through 
SVE photo-process laboratory, no effort or quality of 
material is spared to make SVE Filmstrips the finest. 





Grades 2-3 


NEW! 


cience reactions! 


FINDING OUT ABOUT: 


C424 7-Secds, Bulbs, Slips $4.50 C424 8-How Animals Live $4.50 Gr. 3-5 

C424 9-YOUR BODY $4.50 C424 10-How Things Change _ $4.50 THE STORY OF: 
C424 11-THE CLOUDS $4.50 C424 12-DAY G NIGHT ______._. $4.50 

C424 SB-SAVE $2.70 on ALL SIX filmstrips, boxed $24.30 C203 1--MILK 


Grades 1-2 
FINDING OUT ABOUT: 
C424 |-How Plants Grow $4.50 


C424 3-How You Grow _.$4.50 C424 4-Things Around Us C204 1--COTTON 
C424 5-Land, Air, Water $4.50 C424 6-The Sky —.__ $4.50 C204 3--LEATHER _.._.___ 
C424 SA-SAVE $2.70 on SIX filmstrips, boxed $24.30 


BASIC PRIMARY SCIENCE-Group II 


More fine materia! in beginning Science. Very 
simple. Carefully leveled ard beautifully illustrated presen- 
tation intrigues and guides eager young minds in their early 
Teachers without broad science experi- 
nce find this set is helpful. Title III recommended. 21-30 fr. 


BASIC PRIMARY SCIENCE-Group I Color, Captions 

(Each, 22-26 frames) 

C424 2-How Animal Babies Grow $4.50 
$4.50 


Gr, 3-5 
NEW! 


Color 


C205 |- 


Full Color, Captions 


Gr. 3-5 





thor- 


ED 
SOCIAL STUDIES LANGUAGE ARTS 
nai Gr. 3-5 ADVENTURES WITH 1-2 Basic Primary PHONICS-Group I 
full ree ally nay 2 se Py Great aid! Excites and interests chil- 
fr. oper y+ ree seg na cont * a, dren with useful methods to associ- 
50 arly American Indiz - iat 
ed toa study of their cultures. Shows ate sounds, words. Captions, color. 
how geography influenced their INITIAL CONSONANT SOUNDS 
daily lives. Full color, captions. at ll 
ION INDIANS OF THE: C118 2--SOUNDS: L, * 4 _ 
| C233 |--NORTHWEST COAST, 31 frames $5 C118 3--SOUNDS: M, N, T, J - 
ONS C233 2--PLAINS, 27 frames - $5 C118 4--SOUNDS: R, S, V, W - 
C233 3--NORTHEAST WOODLANDS, 32 fr. $5 C118 5--SOUNDS: C, G, Y, Q 
C233 4--SOUTHWEST, 35 frames $5 C118 6--PRACTICE and REVIEW 
riTY C233 S--SAVE $2 on ALL 4, boxed $18 C118 SA--SAVE $2.40, ALL 6, boxed$24.60 
1.65 | Grades TRUE BOOK Full Color 
' - i Gr. 3-5 Color 
saee TT 1-3 SOCIAL STUDIES Captions ne pis ENGLISH 
the- | NEW! Photos of real people show ay, sty ne Sak Stein, 
cti- various, interesting services and est... make learning fun! Listin- 
-63 | how we depend upon them to make guished authorship, accurate, 
.25 | our way of life possible. Series helps ough... clarifies difficult concepts. 
| boys and girls to know and under- 39-47 captioned frames. 
NS } std and these services. Stimulates dis- C130 3--POSSESSIVES, CONTRACTIONS, 
7 } cussion. Childrens Press. 30-35 fr. and ABBREVIATIONS 
ING C221 |--AIRPORTS and AIRPLANES __ $4.75 C130 1--BUILDING GOOD SENTENCES __$5 
5: C22) 2--HEALTH i C130 2--USING PLURALS CORRECTLY __$5 
ING } (C221 3--HOUSES - $4.75 C130 4--USING CAPITAL LETTERS 
bers C221 4- -POLICEMEN and FIREMEN _ $4.75 and PUNCTUATION , $5 
: C221 5--OUR POST OFFICE tea 75 C130 5--LETTER WRITING for A Reason $5 
rs C221 6--SCHOOLS __ $4.75 C130 6--ORAL and WRITTEN REPORTS __ $5 
}.40 C221 S--ALL SIX filmstrips, boxed _$28.50 C130 S--SAVE $3, ALL 6, boxed 








$27 


complete, thorough 
assimilation and 
understanding. 


HOW WE GET OUR HOMES 
Photos, diagrams unfold interesting story of how 
homes are planned and built. Improves vocabulary, stimu- 
lates discussion. Correlates with leading social studies texts. 
” and “Clothing”, Ea., 29-33 fr. 

C205 2--Building the Foundation $5 
5 4--Finishing the Home 


Fine supplement to “Foods 
Planning the Home _.$5 
C205 3--Building the Shell _ $5 C2 
C205 S--SAVE $3.75 on ALL FOUR filmstrips, boxed —... 


HOW WE GET OUR FOODS 


C203 3--FRUITS, VEGETABLES _ $5 
C203 S--SAVE $3.75 on FOUR filmstrips, boxed 


HOW WE GET OUR CLOTHING 
THE STORY OF: 


Many NEW Releases for FALL... 
and to Build Your Filmstrip Library 








Here, the Wilsons are checking the progress 
of their home with the contractor 





Full Color, Captions 


$5 
$16.25 
Full Color, Captions 


Each, 41 to 46 pictures 
$s EE yy 


203 4--MEAT 


Full Color, Captions 


Each, 32 to 36 frames 





~— $5 
$5 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


3-5 Adventures with ART MATERIALS 
Helps students form creative ideas 
and express themselves in new and 
different ways, through the medium 
of art! Original full color photos 
with captions show and describe va- 
rious art materials and how to use, 


C653 1--Magic in WAX CRAYONS _.___. $5 
C653 2--LET’S PAINT __ — 
C653 3--WE LIKE CLAY ——— 
C653 4--Art in CUTTING PAPER $5 


C653 5--Create with FINGER PAINT _ $5 
C653 6--It’s Fun to Combine Art Materials $5 
C653 S--SAVE $3, ALL 6 ,boxed ____ $27 


Gr. 2-3 PRIMARY HEALTH SET Colo: 


A splendid series produced in con- 
sultation with A.M.A., A.D.A., etc. 
Correlated with leading texts. Easy- 
to-understand captions. Ea., 30-43 fr. 


C567 5--Let’s Visit the DENTIST ___ $5.50 
C567 |--A Party (NUTRITION) ___ $5.50 
C567 2--Friends (TEACHER, NURSE) _$5.50 
C567 3--Ready for School (NEATNESS) $5.50 
C567 4--Let’s Stand Tall (POSTURE) $5.50 
C567 SA--SAVE $2.75, ALL 5, boxed $24.75 




















C8 8, cececessarnreeeeones 3 
C204 4--RUGBR 


€204 S--SAVE $3.75 on ALL FOUR filmstrips, boxed . rma r4 


Vv 


Vv 
i 
v 





Full Color, Captions 


Gr. 3-6 AMERICA and ITS PRESIDENTS 
NEW! AUTHENTIC! 
of the 33 men, who held this highest office. Includes Stan- 


ley Dersh’s fine portraits. Av. 40 fr. ea. Courtesy Grosset 
& Dunlap: America & Its Presidents by Earl Miers. 


Timely series on lives and times 


C243 1-WASHINGTON to TYLER $6 C243 2-POLK to HARRISON $6 
C243 3-McKINLEY to EISENHOWER $6 


C243 S-Complete Set, ALL THREE filmstrips (Childrens Press) $18 




















Listen for the sk sound. 


Gr. 2-3. BASIC PRIMARY PHONICS-Group II Full Color 


NEW! Develops independent reading ability after pri- 
mary students’ introduction to letters of the alphabet. Illus- 
trates the sounding out of new words. Excellent supplement 
to the Group I phonics series. Ea., 24-31 captioned frames, 
SOUND BLENDS: C!IS7-LGW $4 CIlI88-R $4 CI189-S _$4 
C118 10-2 Letter Sounds $4 C118 11-2 G 3 Letter Combinations $4 
C118 12-RHYMING WORDS and FINAL CONSONANT SOUNDS $4 
C118 SB-SAVE $2.49 on ALL SIX filmstrips, boxed $21.40 








Gr. 2-4 HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN FAIRY TALES 


NEW! Original Danish art . . . captivating story cap- 
tions, bring old world charm to favorite classics that chil- 
dren love. Encourage story telling, strengthen vocabulary. 
Fine character-builders, too! In cooperation with Dansk 
Baandfilm A/S, De nmark. Full color. Each, 25-46 frames. 
C119 5-THE TINDERBOX $5 cig |-THE FIR TREE $5 
c 119 3-EMPEROR’S NEW CLOTHES $5 C119 4-THUMBELINA $5 

C119 2-LITTLE MATCH GIRL $5 C119 6-UGLY DUCKLING $5 
C119 S-SAVE $3 on ALL SIX filmstrips, boxed $27 


ORDERS SHIPPED SAME DAY RECEIVED 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A BUSINESS CORPORATION, SUBSIDIARY OF GRAFLEX, INC. 


1345 DIVERSEY PKWY., DEPT. 190, CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
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Name 


School Address 





0 Send on 15-DAY APPROVAL. O Bill our school. 
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School ____ 


(Pin in Nembers That Correspond t to Titles Desired) 


— 
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Club 
Exchange 


We recommend sending one letter 
from your class to the class of any or 
all teachers whose names and ad- 
dresses are given in THE INstTRUCTOR’s 
Glub Exchange department. Later, 
after that first letter has been an- 
swered, individual children may ex- 
change correspondence if mutually 
desired. 

If your class wishes to have an item 
published in Tue Instructor, please 
prepare a notice similar to those ap- 
pearing on this page, and mail it to: 
Club Exchange, THe Instructor, Dans- 
ville, N.Y. Be sure it bears the teach- 
er’s signature and that a complete ad- 
dress is given. 

This department is not set up to 
help with pen pals from foreign lands, 
though there may be an occasional 
letter from a foreign teacher who can 
correspond in English. 

It is expected that your group will 
reply to all the letters received if pos- 
sible—certainly all that arrive within 
six weeks aiter your notice appears in 
print. If you get more mail than you 
can possibly answer, send a duplicat- 
ed letter or card of explanation. 


California.—Our sixth grade de- 
sires to exchange tape recordings, let- 
ters, creative writing, picture post 
cards, and so on, with other sixth 
grades in the United States, Latin 
America, and the Trust Territories of 
the Pacific. We are particularly eager 
to correspond with those who are 
chapters of the Library Club of 
America. Address: Mr. Lloyd V. 
Rogers, O'Connor School, Elliott 
Drive, Menlo Park, California. 


California.—Would you please in- 
clude my class for pen-pal letter ex- 
change in the fall? I will be teach- 
ing a group of children in fourth 
and fifth grades. They would like to 
exchange letters, tapes, pictures, col- 
lections, and so on, with children 
from other states. Our school is 
eighteen miles from Los Angeles. 
People in our area are largely em- 
ployed in oil refineries and aircraft 
centers. Address all mail to: Miss 
Bertha M. Olson, Central School, 
115 South Francisca Ave., Redondo 
Beach, California. 


California.—My sixth-grade class 
would like to correspond with chil- 
dren of other states. Address all 
correspondence to: Mr. Lawrence D. 
Holliday, Lawrence T. Magee School, 
8200 S. Serapis Ave., Rivera, Cali- 
fornia. 


Illinois.—Our Library Assistant’s 
Club, comprised of pupils from 
grades six to eight, would like to ex- 
change letters and ideas with other 





Wall Decoration 


You can make a large map into 
an attractive wall decoration. Cover 
the back of the map with a thin 
coating of glue. Then cover the glue 
with one thickness of cheesecloth. 
This keeps your map from tearing. 
Fasten your map to the wall where 
it is to remain. Then make a frame 
around it with strips of molding 
which you have painted or varnished 
to harmonize with the room. As a 
final touch, give the map a coat of 
shellac. Alma C. Denny 
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pupils who assist in their school li- 
braries. Address all mail to: Mrs. R. 
Solomon, Librarian, Stockton Ele- 
mentary School, 4420 N. Beacon 
Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois. 


Illinois.—My third-grade pupils 
desire to correspond with children of 
other regions, particularly from our 
new states of Hawaii and Alaska. Ad- 
dress correspondence to: Mrs. Rob- 
ert Finley, Washburn, Illinois. 


New York.—Our fourth-graders de- 
sire to exchange letters and _ post 
cards with other fourth-graders in the 
United States. Address correspond- 
ence to: Mrs. Ruth G. Freed, P.S. 
139, 1315 Cortelyou Road, Brooklyn 
26, New York. 


New York.—I should appreciate it 
if you would include my third grade 
in Club Exchange. We should like to 
exchange letters with other third- 





graders in Alaska, Hawaii, and some 
Western state. Address: Mrs. Mary 
Block, Farmedge School, Farmedge 
Road, Levittown, New York. 


Wisconsin.—My sixth-, seventh-, 
and eighth-graders would like to ex- 
change letters with boys and girls 
who live in the mountain states of 
the U.S.A. Address all mail to: Mrs. 
Rose E. Maas, Park School, Route 1, 
Merrill, Wisconsin. 





On 


hugiene 





Newly revised 
teaching 
material 


menstrual 


“At What Age Should a Girl Be 
Told About Menstruation?” 
Informative pamphlet for par- 

ent-teacher discussions. 


Menstrual Physiology Chart 


——— 


COMPLETE PRE-TEEN PROGRAM AVAILABLE FREE FROM 
THE MAKERS OF KOTEX SANITARY NAPKINS—NOW 
INCLUDING ALL THE FEATURES YOU'VE REQUESTED! 


"You're A Young Lady No 
Bright new edition! Charmingly whole- 






w" 


some booklet for girls 9-11 gives simple, 
easy-to-understand explanation of men- 

















struation. 
Teaching Guide 92.9) 
Offers suggested lesson plans for 
teaching menstrual hygiene. l c 
OR By 
Ws) 








Plus, the same wonderful Walt Disney 
Production, “The Story of Menstrua- 
tion” 16 mm. sound and color animated 
film, available free on short term loan. 


Entire program also available in Span- 
ish. Further information sent on 

















Newly revised color chart to help 
you simplify classroom discus- 
sions. 


request. 


Free! Kotex napkin dispensing machines 
for your school. See coupon. 


PLEASE USE THIS COUPON 
TO ORDER THE MATERIAL YOU NEED 








Opportunity Corner 


¥ was the usual type of class- 
room you could expect to find 
in a school built fifty years ago or 
more. As you opened the door 
your eyes became aware of im- 


ALVIN M. WESTCOTT 


Assistant Professor of Education 

State University of New York, Oswego 
mense space. Not floor space, but 
upward space (like the dome of 
the New York City Planetarium). 


There was, moreover, a conspic- 
uous lack of functional furniture 
such as bookcases, display tables, 
and bulletin boards. 

I could labor through numer- 
ous other “points of interest” in 
the room, but, dear reader, I only 
want to impress upon you the idea 
that this classroom of mine was 








Free to all teachers of young girls 


| =new Kotex product 


This new teaching tool is expressly designed to help 
make instruction on menstrual hygiene even more 
meaningful to pre-teens. Kit contains product sam- 


r 
| 
! 
I 
l 
I 
! 
I 
| 
| 
I 
1 








demonstration 


KI 


KOTEX is a trademark of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 








ples and descriptive literature to show proper use of 
sanitary napkin and belt. Send today for your free 
kit, offered by the makers of Kotex napkins. 











Kimberly-Clark Corporation e Educational Dept. 1-90 e Neenah, Wisconsin 


Day wanted (allow 4 ks) 


Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm. 
sound film, “The Story of Menstruation.” 








— oe ae oe 














—. Information on free Kotex napkin vending 
machine service. 


a 


(please print) 














2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) Name. 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 
Number of days needed a 
Also send: 
copies of “You're a Young Lady Now” (for girls 9-11) Street 
—_. Physiology Chart Teaching Guide 
—.. “At What Age Should A Girl City 
Be Told About Menstruation?” 
—— Kotex product demonstration kit 
State 





Note: Material will be sent to teachers and authorized personnel only. 








not different from so many other 
present-day teaching cubicles in 
our older Bastilles (schools yet to 
be stormed by new building bond 
issues). As a teacher I was faced 
with turning this white elephant 
into a room having a warm, 
friendly environment with as 
many opportunities as possible for 
children to learn and develop. 

It was the beginning of the 
year, and the class talked about 
the activities to be included in 
the year’s program. Among these 
were photography, puppets, and 
radio broadcasting. As we dis- 
cussed what facilities were neces- 
sary to carry out these activities, 
someone asked if it might not be 


A single 2” « 4” In the corer 
of the room cupports the roof. 







for storage 


The frame is not nailed to the floor, 


Speaker tor mock 
tadio broedcasts 


i 


See tee 
a \ iN) 


mou aie a in vibe woh Door space hes draperies 





Wallboard cov 
serves os @ bu ilerin n board 








| | 


possible to build something which 
could incorporate many of our 
proposed projects. Committees 
were set up to discuss the feasibili- 
ty of the idea, and from this be- 
ginning, “Opportunity Corner” 
was born. 

It was built into a corner of the 
room, utilizing two walls of the 
room as two sides of the construc- 
tion. The frame was made of two- 
by-fours, hinged at the joint so 
the sections could fold up. A sin- 
gle two-by-four in the corner sup- 
ported the roof at that point. 

See drawing.) The building of 
this structure afforded many op- 
portunities for children to work 
in groups, to discuss and draw up 
plans, to use simple woodworking 
tools, to measure and figure with 
numbers, and so on. 

Space was left in the structure 
for a door and a window, and 
then the entire framework was 
covered with wallboard on the 
sides and top. The entire cost as 
far as lumber is concerned was 
less than fifteen dollars. (It can 
be built even less expensively if 
secondhand two-by-fours are used. 
The cost is negligible if consid- 
ered in relation to what the struc- 
ture can do for your classroom 
program.) (Continued on page 21) 
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Crhacalor 


LIQUID TEMPERA 


new E-Z pour top 
For Economy and Ease 
of Dispensing 








PERFECT TEMPERA 
\ | 


—Te- 
that won't ‘settle, 
separate or solidify! 


Vj 
{ 





Kuighty concentrated color in 


“gel” form — always ready for 
smooth brushing, deep rich 
coverage — no bleeding — no 
settling — no hardening in the 
bottle. 


Packaged in plastic for your 
convenience — 2 oz. and 4 oz. 
plastic squeeze bottles with 
handy flip lids — no more 
breakage, spilling, color con- 
tamination, sticking 
bottle caps. 


Pints, quarts and gallons 


also in easy to handle 
plastic bottles. 


TRIAL OFFER! 


Send $2.00 for No. 
616-T 


six 2 


‘ ‘ 
‘ WEBER COSTELLO Co. ‘ 
' CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. ‘ 


| Student Set on Trial Offer. 


| NAME 


Please send me Alphacolor Liquid Tempera ' 


' ADDRESS 


» SF... 


: seges 


STATE 





$2.00 check (] money order [1] enclosed. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


urer of: Chalkboard, Chalk 
Art Material, Maps, Glob« 















You Asked 
for them 


Our surprises 
for 1960-61 


Remember in our June issue 
(the table of contents page) we 
made you a promise? It said, 
"Coming in September—Biggest 
Surprise Ever in an Educational 
Magazine." Well, September is 
here and so is our surprise—plus 
some others we're sure you'll like. 


76-82 the big surprise is 
the gay, colorful calendar for your 
monthly bulletin boards, made to 
your specifications—a gift for sub- 
scribers only. (Watch out for Book 
Week dates. After this calendar 
was finished the dates were changed 
to November 13-19.) 


12 Arithmetic made meaning- 
ful not only to your Space Age pu- 
pils but to their Atomic Age teach- 
er! Marguerite Brydegaard, the 
author of this monthly feature, is 
an authority in this field. 


22 The 1960-61 posters _ will 
not follow a central theme but will 
meet a poster need for each 
month. The September poster, 
good for Better Breakfast Month, 
will pack a punch any time of year. 


25 The first week of school as 
seen through the eyes of the car- 
toonist is The Instructor's light 
touch for the month. Want to see 
more theme-type drawings to pro- 
voke your chuckles? 


| 34-35 For the kindergarten 


and early primary grades—a story 
and a —s of activities around 
a central theme, neatly imple- 
menting modern viewpoints with 
practical suggestions. 


41-44 Reliable information 


about what really goes on behind 
the bamboo curtain today for your 
classes or yourself. Next month 
The Instructor will bring you up to 
date on Nigeria. 


1 0 2-1 0s Teacher Tested 


Ideas—four pages of them! Teach- 
ers have been turning to The 
Instructor for nearly three quarters 
of a century to find ideas other 
teachers have tested. They've nev- 
er been disappointed, and you 
won't be either as you find them 
in this new format. 


"Sound Off" (pages 10-11), the 
Spanish-French department (page 
28), "Children's Problems" (page 
33), and the Bulletin Board feature 

ge 123) are four of last year's 
avorites augmented in recogni- 
tion of reader approval. 
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MAKE THE 





CHARTS 
THE 
HEART 

OF YOUR 
READING 
PROGRAM 


IDEAL charts have been se- 
lected to foster quicker com- 
prehension. Each is designed 
to correlate with any primary 
reader. You need not spend 
hours making your own for 
IDEAL has brought every- 
thing together into one co- 
ordinated group. 


YOUR CLASSES LEARN READING AND WRITING 
FASTER WITH THIS COORDINATED PROGRAM 


READINESS CHARTS Alike— Different, 4. What is Missing, 5. 


Sha Alike, 6. Recognition of Size, 7. 
ote pig? ti , Identification “ets _ Letters, 8. Ac- 
c . x —two colors on i , 9. . 

i. Developing Riyming Words, ee 


2. ing Rhyming Words, 3. Pictures No. 270—with manual........+++s+++ $4.00 


INITIAL AND FINAL CONSONANT CHARTS 


15 durable charts in brilliant color developed by lea 
cators. Designed to aid in teaching the sounds of t 
and final consonants and the relation of the sound 
symbols. 





Chart stand with 
patented non- 
tear rings. 


No. 987. ..$9.75 







Each 23” x 36” chart supplies a variety of exciting consonant 
pictures headed by their consonant symbol and a key picture. 
All charts have metal ring eyelets to prevent tearing. Set 
includes 11 initial consonant charts, 4 final consonant charts 
and complete manual. 






fautiful charts 23” x 36” 
bFMliant colors developed to 
help the students relate the 
sounds of the consonant blends 
and digraphs to their symbols. 


Charts have metal eyelets to 
prevent tearing. Each set in- 
cludes 3 Blend Charts, 2 Di- 
graph Charts and a complete 
manual of directions. 


SD INR 
LP Ss, & Ad 
[eB] essences 
© jf SS 
YASS 








VOWEL CHARTS 


A complete set of vowel charts in brilliant color note 1 
pictures, symbols and rules. \ 4 


‘ oy * 
Each set contains ten 23” x 36” charts (9 vowel charts ahéLone 
key chart) with metal eyelets to prevent tearing and a ccm- 
plete manual of directions. 











ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER 
Send for 4 Page Color Brochure 


IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


8322 South Birkhoff Avenue, Chicago 20, Illinois 
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BENNETT BOOKS 


Announcing 1960 Revision! 


SELF-EXPRESSION 
THROUGH ART 


Elizabeth Harrison 
Primarily designed to aid the instructor 
in teaching creative art, and in evalu- 
ating good child art. The new revision 
of this guide and reference for the in- 
structor includes numerous articles. and 
examples. 

Price to be announced (Circle No. 1) 


CHILDREN'S ART EDUCATION 
By Knudsen & Christensen 
Based on actual classroom experience 
of teachers in Kindergarten through 
Grade 6. Discusses how to arouse inter- 
est in art expression; how to help vari- 
ous children express themselves crea- 
tively; how to achieve creative growth 
through art and how to evaluate chil- 
dren’s art products. 228 pages $4.80 

(Circle No. 2) 


ART IN EDUCATION 
By Conant & Randall 
A brand new professional guidebook on 
art education for the instructor. Ex- 
amines every detail of a good art pro- 
gram and creative development. Over 
200 photographs illustrate the tech- 
niques presented by these noted art ed- 
ucators. $6.00 (Circle No. 3) 


PAPER 
SCULPTURE 
AND 
CONSTRUCTION ¥ 


By Miller 
Especially written 
for the grade 
teacher. Paper 
work is presented 
in a fascinating manner. Covers mate- 
rials, tools, decorative form, use of pa- 
per mache, and color. Includes over 100 
illustrations of items to make! Paper 
cover. $1.50 (Circle No. 4) 


PAPER FIGURES 
By Pauli & Mitzit 
A guide and inspiration for children! 
Includes eight groups of figures—jolly- 
jumpers, holiday figures, zoo figures. 
flip-flop figures, storybook friends and 
others. Paper ‘cover. $2.00 (Circle No. 


5) 
SAFE LIVING 
Harold Glenn 

New and written especially for the up- 
per elementary level. Includes discus- 
sions of School Safety Patrol, play- 
ground safety and safety at home and 
on the streets. $3.60 (Circle No. 6) 


SAFE LIVING STUDY GUIDE 


Glenn 
Includes questions, exercises and addi- 
tional material, keyed to Safe Living. 
$1.00 (Circle No. 7) 
Art for Young America 
(New Revision) 
$4.72 (Circle No. 8) 
Arts & Crafts in Our Schools 
$2.00 (Circle No. 9) 
Art Education in Kindergarten 
$1.50 (Circle No. 10) 
Art Education for Slow Learners 
$1.75 (Circle No. 11) 
Early Adolescent Art Education 
$4.80 (Circle No. 12) 
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Possess eosoreoesresosees 
: Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. ' 
15200 Duroc Building, Peoria, Illinois 
§ Please send the following book(s) § 
. (Circle which) ' 
12345678 9 0 WW 128 
He eishiateeesiinis Enclosed 0 Send C.O.D.% 
10) Send Free Catalog : 
| Name ; 
§ School Name = ' 
§ School Address ;: 
{Street — ’ 4 
a State ' 
: “Educational Publishers Since 1899” ' 
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Opportunity Corner 
(Continued from page 18) 


One of the first uses of “Oppor- 
tunity Corner” was for private 
pupil-teacher conferences. Of 
course, with the window through 
which to view the class, the prob- 
lem of supervision was solved. 

The second project for the cor- 
ner was a puppet stage. When the 
window was removed, this made 
a wonderful setting for hand pup- 
pets. Also, a collapsible frame for 
scenery was built, and multiple- 
circuit Christmas tree lights sup- 
plied the lighting. 

The outside of the wallboard 
was painted and used as a huge 
bulletin board, since this type of 
board has an excellent surface for 
retaining thumbtacks and pins. 

“Opportunity Corner” was next 
converted into a darkroom by re- 
placing the wallboard rectangle 
over the window and some heavy 
old draperies’ over the entrance. 
Some discarded boards made a 
workshelf, and behold! we had a 
photography laboratory. 

After the battle with chemicals 
and print boxes came the radio 
station. The wallboard rectangle 
was removed and then, with the 
large window in place, a beautiful 
control-room broadcasting booth 
was ready to use. A microphone 
attached to a commercial film 
projector could serve as the elec- 
trical workings, but we had some 
speakers put in the front of “Op- 
portunity Corner” by a parent, 
and this made it possible for chil- 
dren in the booth to broadcast to 
the class outside. After manual 
sound-effects devices and a pho- 
nograph were installed the station 
was ready. It is also possible to 
purchase a small broadcaster from 
a radio-supply house. A micro- 
phone hooked to this would allow 
you to broadcast programs all over 
the school by merely tuning in a 
radio to the right frequency. 

For a unit on early man, we cov- 
ered the entire structure, both in- 
side and outside, with chicken 
wire, shaping it to look like rock 
formations, and covered this with 
papier-maché. Then when it had 
hardened we painted it with 
water-base paint—gray, to simu- 
late rocks. The roomy cave 
was lighted with colored lights for 
“atmosphere,” and cave drawings, 
resembling those of early man, 
were put on the walls. 

During an assembly program, 
our corner became a private dress- 
ing room for actors when none 
other was available. Oh, well, 
there must be some limit to its 
use! Anyway, I raise an eyebrow 
when a teacher says to me, “I 
have the oldest wreck of a class- 
room. I just can’t do anything 
with it.” 

EpiToriaL Note: The author was 
previously a supervisor of student 
teachers at Syracuse de Mages A and 


taught in the public schools of Mount 
Kisco and Scarsdale, New York, 
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‘Select from a complete assortment of Wearever Pens and Pencils from 25¢ to $1.95 
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Free honor rolls 
for every classroom 
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Free test blanks 
for every pupil 






ue! WEAREVER 


Handwriting Kit! 


In the interest of good handwriting, the makers of 
Wearever Pens & Pencils are pleased to make this hand- 
writing kit available to you. We’re sure you'll find the 
teacher’s manual extremely helpful in developing your 
students’ penmanship. The entire kit is designed to en- 
courage students to write better and to keep them inter- 
ested in producing clear, legible writing. The kit is yours 
for the asking. Just fill in and mail the coupon below. 


“White Baten With. 
WEAREVER 


INK CARTRIDGE PEN 


e@ No messy ink bottles 

e Refills in seconds 

@ Can't leak. . . can’t skip 
@ Choice of 5 point styles 


$949 


complete with 
ink cartridges 





Name 
Address 
School 
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TRI-COLOR 
BALL PEN 


One Pen Writes 
In Three Colors 
@ Writes Biue 
e Writes Green 
e Writes Red 
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MAIL THIS COUPON NOW FOR YOUR 
FREE WEAREVER HANDWRITING KIT 


meee ee Se 
DAVID KAHN, INC. 

North Bergen, New Jersey 
Gentlemen: Please send me the free Wearever 


Handwriting Kit to help improve my pupils’ 
handwriting, at no obligation. 
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Helpful Things to Do 
the First Month of School 


R. L. JEMMOTT 


Principal, Lincolr Fiementary School 
Riviera Bee «, Florida 


This classroom check list has proved to 
be very useful at our school. 

1. Select a definite unit or activity for 
the beginning schoolwork. Until children 
and teachers are used to working together, 
it may be difficult for them to plan to- 
gether, 

2. Organize and put up a tentative daily 
schedule. 

3. Check lesson plans to see how class 
accomplishes proposed objectives. Are they 
doing as much as you have planned? Not 
as much? Could they do more? 

4. Organize class committees. Post class 
jobs and select pupils to do them for a 
week (or month). 

5. Organize a health squad. 

6. Put up appropriate bulletin-board 
displays and decorations. 

7. Take pupils on an orientation trip 
around the building (particularly if there 
are new children in the room). 

8. Have the children make a list of 
some of the supplies they are going to 
need, 

9. Plan with them some of the special 

activities they would like to 


We hope this good break- 
fast poster will provide the 
"punch" needed to interest 
children in eating a nour- 
ishing breakfast. It's the 
first of ten full-page pho- 
tographic posters, planned 
especially for classroom 
bulletin boards. Subjects 
are timely and of special 
interest to children. Look 
for one each month. 


have during the year. 

10. Get to know your pu- 
pils. Encourage them to talk 
about the things they like in 
their school and community. 

11. Observe them at play. 
Study their records. Admin- 
ister achievement tests. Find 
their needs and plan a pro- 
gram in skills subjects. 

12. Help organize a school 
safety patrol. 


13. Strive for good discipline. 

14. Give the children a chance to prac- 
tice self-discipline. 

15. Encourage pupils to develop their 
own standards and values. 

16. Make your values known to the 
group, as well as your reasons for holding 


them. 


17. Formulate a code of behavior and 
help the children organize class policies. 

18. Give children a chance to express 
themselves, orally and in written work. 









Help for the 
Beginning Principal 


JAMES CAPECE 


Principal, George A. Buchanan Elementary School 
Hagaman, New York 


There are many books published that 
give ideas and pointers for the beginning 
principal. Yet a large number of the prob- 
lems that must be faced are unique, and 
relevant only to his own situation. 

The new principal may fee! that every 
problem presented must be solved by him, 
and him alone. This is not true. I feel 
that if the new principal would just take 
stock of his staff he would 
find many capable people 
in his school who could 
be called on for assist- 


If the new principal is 
fortunate enough to have 
an experienced secretary, 
quite likely she will help 
him find his way through 
those first days, with their 
multitude of papers and 
forms required by the 
state, district, and local 
authorities. 

An army of salesmen 
will swarm about him 
with an assortment of 
wonderful clean-alls to keep the building 
as shiny as Johnny’s red apple. The cus- 
todians have worked at maintenance and 
know through experience. They can help 
the beginning principal meet this added 
responsibility. 

The principal will find teachers willing 
and helpful in interpreting local school 
policies and working on improvements. 

The list could go on to include the cafe- 
teria staff, local police, and fire depart- 
ment. And, not least of all, the parents. 

It is a new and wonderful feeling to 
be a beginning principal. Each day will 
require him to use the knowledge and ex- 
perience gained the previous day. 

As new principals we have something to 
give the school and community. It is im- 
portant for us to accept as well. As we re- 
ceive, so will we grow to become worthy 
of the term, “experienced principal.” 


For the third year, Arthur C. Croft 
Publications will sponsor a "Princi- 
pal of the Year" award. Selection 
ance. will be based on a statement by the 
principal's teachers. Major criteria 
will be the principal's efforts to im- 
prove education in his school, and 
the leadership he uses to inspire 
both his staff and the community. 
Statements are not to exceed 
1000 words and only classroom 
teachers may submit them. Contest 
closes December 15, 1960. Com- 
plete details from Allan Amenta, 
Arthur C. Croft Publications, 100 
Garfield Ave., New London, Conn. 
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A Principal's Relationship 
with His Teachers 


W. CARMAN LUCAS 


Principal, North Thirty-First Street School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


A principal should attempt to organize 
his school so as to make things easier for 
the teacher. A few things to be kept in 
mind as he makes his schedule are: 

1. Do not insist that the teacher adhere 
to a rigid daily time schedule. Nothing is 
more disheartening than to have to bring 
to an abrupt close a stimulating discussion 
that, given a few more minutes, might 
have led to an important 
conclusion on the part of 
the pupils. 

2. Eliminate as many 
interruptions as possible 
during the day. The an- 
nouncements and notices 
should be kept to a mini- 
mum and always given at 
a regular time. 

3. Free teachers from 
the pressure of constant- 
ly being on the lookout 
for the safety of the pu- 
pils. Pupils enjoy being 
cadets and need the op- 
portunity of serving in a 
patrol. 

4. Never insist that teachers adopt a 
new technic of teaching until they are 
reasonably sure of having success with it. 

5. Try to organize the school so that no 
teacher’s class includes a span of more 
than three levels of reading difficulty. 

6. Do not insist that teachers complete 
a course of study if the pupils’ rate of 
learning is overly slow. 

7. Transmit to the next teacher the level 
of development of each child in his various 
subject fields. 

8. Protect the teachers and support 
them in disputes with parents or pupils. 

9. Keep a strong professional spirit per- 
vading the faculty through discussion con- 
ferences. They give the teachers a desire 
for new achievements. 

In conclusion, the principal must be as 
alert to help his teachers as he expects his 
teachers to be alert to help their pupils. 


Principals are urged to contribute to this page. For each item (400 
words or less) used, The INSTRUCTOR will pay $10.00 plus a year's sub- 
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scription. Address: Principals’ Forum, The INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
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SCIENCE EXAMINATIONS For Your School or Grou 
Send for fascinating translation of actual Ssoney yoo mead. onal fracichiy, without 2 le 
Soviet tenth year final examinations in physics, cost ome i p a supply of 
chemistry, metry. With it you get in advance. Have 4 
—also free— detailed guide for applying Title 


_ funds Lig pt ense Education Act) 


classroom science materials; Never na 1c of Your one eee 
plu urate catalog of tested, edusator. Ing.” You rink nothing C0 tey my umssing 
Sacen posted late bs siimas wr “9 ae over 30,0 aroupe. : 


address, f 


‘or details 

SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER, Dept. M-129 FREE cf'my Pian which brings you 
‘ A Division of The Library of Science pod gg Fo pee oy 
59 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. ANNA ELIZABETH WADE 


Dept. 368AT, Lynchburg, Virginia 

















S gifts 
...or just for fun... 


let your girls sew 


@ HAPPY 


BARTEOUN 


SLIPCOVERS 


for Kleenex tissue boxes 








One of 12 beautiful slip- 
cover patterns available 
FREE from the makers 
— é of Kleenex tissues. 


A quick and easy project for grades 6—12. Patterns contain sim- 
ple step-by-step instructions for all basic stitches. Send for your 
free master set of patterns today! 


KLEENEX is a trademark of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 














So ee ltelels | 
. Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Educational Department, 1-90-S . 
: Neenah, Wisconsin : 
H Name - 
. Please send me a free master (please print) : 
5 set of 12 patterns to make = gonooy : 
: slipcovers for Kleenex tissue ' 
: boxes and an order blank for Street : 
® extra individual patterns. ' 
: City Zone__. State : 
errr rrr rrreeLteeTeLrLeLeLeeeLeLeeeeLeLLtt.tt..t. 
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First Days— 
For the 

Beginning 
Teacher 


ESTHER DAWSON 


Elementary Principal and Teacher 
Grade 3, Third Ward School 
Tarentum, Pennsylvania 


Ww a new school year be- 
gins, ever so many stories, 
poems, and articles burst into 
print telling how the children feel 
about starting school. Far too sel- 
dom does anyone think about the 
new teacher, who is also starting 
out on her own. 

Like the children, you begin- 
ning teachers have many problems 
just because you are beginning. 
In time the problems will be 
somewhat smoothed out, but it 
may be comforting for you to re- 
ceive advice from an old hand 
who once felt as you do now. 

Be realistic. The talk of a glori- 
fied profession and a dedicated 
life is inspiring, and much of it 
actually is true; but when you 
face your first class you will see 
only thirty to forty children ex- 
pecting you to tell them what to 
do, how to do it, and when. 

At first what you feel may be 
near-panic. To combat that, try 
to have something for them to do 
right away. It can be as simple as 
writing their names and addresses 
on a piece of paper, answering the 
roll, drawing a picture of what 
they did during the summer, or 
learning a new song, or game. 

Don’t expect perfection; you 
won't get it. Children are not 
automatons who fall into perfect 
lines for dismissal, or who sit up 
straight and tall whenever you 
speak. Perhaps they will that first 
morning, but seldorn thereafter-— 
and never unless you insist. 

Always try to speak in an ani- 
mated tone of voice. Even the 
dullest, driest lesson must come 
alive if you expect the children to 
learn, and there is no way to 
make it come alive but for you to 
put life into it. It is not necessary 
for you to prance across the floor 
and act out everything in the sto- 
ries you read, but it is necessary 
for you to be animated, at least 
in speech, if you want the chil- 
dren to be. - 

Discipline! 1 wish I could tell 
you that you need never worry 
about it if you just make every- 
thing interesting, if you are exact- 


not so. Sometimes Johnny is an- 





gry, not (Continued on page 76) 


ing enough. Unfortunately this is | 





How to 
stimulate 
student 
interest in 
the facts of 


LGHT 


ee This kit sparked such enthusiasm in my 
sixth grades that many pupils did exploratory 
work on their own—after school, at home and 
In their scout troops. | found it excellent for 
my classroom needs. Thanks again for the 
wonderful kit. 99 


This comment from an elementary school 
teacher is typical of the high praise ac- 
corded the supplementary classroom pro- 
gram distributed by the Better Light 
Better Sight Bureau. Last year, 30,000 
teachers sent for this comprehensive pro- 
gram. It presents the intriguing subject 
of Light and Sight in a manner designed 
to heighten student interest and lighten 
teaching work. Moreover, the Bureau's 
aids are thoroughly up-to-date, in contrast 
to standard textbooks which are not nor- 
mally able to keep abreast of rapid devel- 
opments in this specialized field. 


NEW KITS READY NOW 


The Bureau's supplementary teaching pro- 
gram, “The Story of Light and Sight”, 
specifically formulated for 4th, 5th and 
6th grades, is now available. Prepared 
on the basis of consultation with leaders 
in elementary school teaching and the 
National Education Association, it in- 
cludes a 12-page teacher’s guidebook and 
a 32-page student’s bookl«t for each of 40 
students. It is filled with stimulating, in- 
formative activities for classroom and 
home use. 


FREE FOR THE ASKING 


A complete classroom package sufficient 
for 40 pupils will be sent without cost or 
obligation to teachers in areas served by 
a Better Light Better Sight Bureau utility 
sponsor. (We will check our sponsor list 
for your area.) For your free kit, use the 
readers’ service card in this magazine... 
or simply send your own name, and your 
school’s name and address, to: BETTER 
LIGHT BETTER SIGHT BUREAU, Dept. LWL-l, 
P.O. Box 1647, Grand Central Station, 
New York 17, N. Y. (Offer not available to 
students nor to subscribers outside the U.S.A.) 
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Virst Week of Schoo 


by Joe Buresch 











“There must be some mistake in assignments, Miss Bly. 
There are only 11 children in Mrs. Allen’s room.” 

















“Anybody can bring the teacher a shiny old apple. 
This snake really bites.” 

















—_ 


“Now, boys and girls, how many of us think it would be 
nice if our mothers would please go home?” 














At any grade level it’s the 


WINSTON Dictionary 


Pixie 
Dictionary 


@ Primary grades 


@ Contains 290 words, each 
with a four-color illustration, 
and each used in a 





simple sentence. 


The Winston Dictionary 
for Schools 


@ Middle and upper grades 


@ More words than in any other 
elementary grade dictionary 


@ Easy-to-understand definitions 





e@ Inviting page format 


@ The diacritical marking system 
pupils will continue to use even 
after they leave school 


The Winston Senior 
Dictionary 


@ More than 100,000 “‘finding”’ words 
@ Standard diacritical markings 
@ Etymologies, synonyms 

and antonyms 


@ Complete modern atlas 





@ Appendix 


For complete information 
write the office nearest you 


The JOHN C. WINSTON Company 


A Division of Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 


1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Box 265, Marlboro, Mass. 

Blanche Building, Marianna, Fla. 

5641 Northwest Highway, Chicago 46, Ill. 
703 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas 

190 Waverly Drive, Pasadena, California 
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Here is that cheerful, friendly Mr. 
Charlie again in Mr. Charlie’s Farm 
by Edith Thacher Hurd and illustrated 
by Clement Hurd (Lippincott; $2.50). 
He now turns his talents to running 
a modern dairy farm. Every morning 
he wakes early to do his chores, eats 
a good breakfast that Mrs. Charlie 
cooks, and all day is busy with farm 
work. In the evening he and his wife 
go to the band concert and see their 
friends. This may not seem exciting 
to you, but children get great enjoy- 
ment from it. Ages 3-6. 


In a third book about Anatole, the 
famous mouse cheese-taster, Anatole 
and the Robot by Eve Titus with pic- 
tures by Paul Galdone (Whittlesey 
House; $2.50), Monsieur Duval had 
measles and put the inventor La Rue 
in charge of the cheese factory. He 
immediately fired Anatole and put his 
invention, a cheese-tasting robot, in 
his place. Things were pretty bad un- 
til Anatole did something about it. 
Really amusing and attractive, espe- 
cially the illustrations. Ages 4-8. 





What child does not like to dig? 
From the very first page, where “A 
Mole was digging a hole,” to the end 
when the steam shovel dug a tunnel 


right through the mountain, there is 
every sort of digging in The Diggers 
by Margaret Wise Brown with pictures 
by Clement Hurd (Harper; $1.95). 
“Simple vocabulary and _ persuasive 
rhythm” are special features. Ages 4-8. 


“One fish, two fish, red fish, blue 


fish, 

ae fish, blue fish, old fish, new 

sh. 

This is in One Fish, Two Fish, Red 
Fish, Blue Fish by Dr. Seuss (Random 
House; $1.95). It’s another Beginners’ 
Book with the same bright pictures 
and nonsensical verse that will please 
the children. Ages 4-8. 


A very colorful picture book, Pe- 
pito’s Story, written and illustrated 
by Eugene Fern (Ariel; $3.25), is 
about a lonely little boy whom other 
children laugh at because he loves 
only to dance. When Pepito finds that 
his dancing gives joy to others he 
says, “I’m glad to be me.” A moving 
story. Ages 5-9. 


“You will see plenty of the world 
right in your block,” said Pete to his 
younger brother, Nick, in The World 
in a City Block. Story and pictures 
by Natalie Hall (Viking; $2.50). Pete 
was going off to join the Marines, 
leaving Nick to take over his bread 
delivery. Nick found out, after getting 
to know his neighbors of many nation- 
alities, that Pete was right. A sweet, 
charming book with much more than 
I can tell here. Ages 6-10. 


Lester lived in the Great Smoky 
Mountains with his father in Lester 
and His Hound Pup by May Justus 
with pictures by Joan Balfour Payne 
(Hastings House; $2.95). They raised 
fox hounds. At first they did it for fun 
because both of them loved hound 


BOS OKS for 


REVIEWED BY 
PHYLLIS FENNER 


Children 


Author and Reviewer of Children’s Books 


dogs, but soon they raised such good 
dogs that everybody wanted one. 
When a mean old man refused to pay 
for one he bought, Lester outsmarted 
him. Lots of flavor in story and pic- 
tures. Ages 6-10. 


Monkeys are appealing creatures, 
and Miss Baker in Space Monkey by 
Olive Burt (Day; $2.50), with photo- 
graphs, has all the charm of her kind. 
“Space travel began on May 28, 1959, 
when an eleven-ounce monkey from 
Peru soared out of the earth’s atmos- 
phere and back.” This is the true 
story of Miss Baker, the first creature 
to go out into space and return alive. 
(Her companion, Able, survived the 
flight, but later died after an opera- 
tion.) Ages 7-12. 


James Cook was a planner and he 
got what he planned. Captain Cook: 
Pacific Explorer by Ronald Syme 
with illustrations by William Stobbs 
(Morrow; $2.75) is a short story of his 
life from boyhood through his voyages 
on the Pacific Ocean. It was the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century when 
sailing was rough and adventurous. 


Easy to read; attractive to look at. 
Good story of a person whom children 
should know about. Ages 8-12. 


If you want a humorous book to 
read aloud to your fourth, fifth, or 
sixth grade, don’t fail to get The 
Trouble with Jenny’s Ear by Oliver 
Butterworth, illustrated by Julian de 
Miskey (Little; $3.00). “The trouble 
is” you’l! all laugh hard and long at 
the doings of the Pearson boys with 
their TV equipment, tape recorders, 
loud speakers, and so on, supplied by 
Uncle Harold from old models turned 
in at his electrical shop. Most start- 
ling was the effect 
it had on six-year- 
old sister Jenny, 
who was able to do 
“mind reading” at 
great distances and 
in unusual circum- 
stances. How they 
used her marvelous 
ability to prevent 
real-estate people 
from getting their 
hillside is unique. 


Ages 8-12. 








<a>) 


See page 130 for addresses of publishers. 
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GROUP K (Kindergarten, Grades | and 2) Ball for Little Bear, A, Broun 2.28 Secret | Cowboy, Rosevear 1.44 
Title and Author Net Price |Copies | Total Fish Head, Fritz 2.01 Sleuth at Shortstop, Coombs 1.4] 
Barkis, Newberry $2.28 “= scomg pars and the New sae - GROUP FIVE (Grades 5, 6 and 7) 
; resses, Lindman .22 - 
Huff Puff Hickory Hill, Budney 2.28 - - - - = Title and Author Net Price Copies | Total 
Little Red Nose, Schlein 2.04 Flicka, Ricka, Dicka and Their New 
: Friend, Lindman 2.22 Crystal Mountain, Rugh $1. 53 
Mittens, Newberry 2.28 Hower, the, Gowner 1.59 =| Dagger, the Fish and Casey McKee, The, 
Off to Bed, Petersham 2.28 Hinkeldinkl, Jupo 228 — __Clark = _ 1,53 
Perrito’s Pup, Latham 1.89 coale 06 Teen tha, & rT His Indian Brother, Wilson 1.4) 
Spotty, Rey 2.28 ee TS _ Tees row sd Lion Hound, Kjelgaard en 
- ——— Peter Plants a Pocketful, Fine 1.98 Rh oaegl - 
Summer Snowman, The, Zion 2.28 PI - Wish for Lutie, A, Hawthorne 1.38 
umber Out of the Sea, The, Simont 2.16 — — 
True Book of Moon, Sun, and Stars, The, 7 - Young Buffalo Bill, Gowdy 1.4] 
Lewellen 1.74 Pumpkin, Ginger, and Spice, Otto 1.38 = 
True Book of Pebbles and Shells, The, Snow Birthday, Kay 2.10 GROUP SIX (Grades 6, 7 and 8) 
Podendorf 1.74 Tony’s Good Luck, Gillen 1.38 Title and Author Net Price |Copies | Total 
True Book of Sounds We Hear, The, True Book of Air Around Us, The, Friskey 1.74 Island Secret, Lawrence ee Le 
Podendorf 1.74 Wumpy’s Christmas Gift, Nash 1.83 Paintbox Summer, Cavanna 1.4) 
True Book of Trees, The, Podendorf 1.80 GROUP THREE (Grades 3, 4 and 5) Pirate Island, Martin 1.47 
Very Special House, A, Krauss 2.28 — Title and Author Net Price |Copies | Total Sparrow Hawk, Le Sueur 1.38 
GROUP ONE (Grades 1, 2 and 3) Little Blacknose, Swift __ $1.44 Three Is a Family, Pauli 1.35 
Title and Author Net Price |Copies | Total = pol agg cag Sve saaaian 19 The Net Price Indicated Represents a 40% 
Blaze and Thunderbolt, Anderson $1.77 - — Rb - - Discount from List 
Cotton Top, O'Neill 1.86 Oomi, the New Hunter, Schlein 1.59 TE nie octet: oniniaiaias 
Country Pele, Barker 1.98 eB 1.65 | E. M. HALE and COMPANY, Eau Claire, Wis. ! 
Little Indian Pottery Maker, The, Clark 1.92 Tim, @ Dog of the Mountains, Johnson 1.68 ! oO Pe le send me the books indicated at the net delivered | 
Little Red House, The — - v7 Wings Against the Wind, Carlson 1.59 ] post-free prices as shown, or 
tite Red Howse. es sneer 1.68 GROUP FOUR (Grades 4, 5 and 6) 1 ( Please send me complete catalogs listing about 400 
a : ; : - | Cadmus Books still in print, and order forms for the 
On Beyond Zebra, Seuss 2.28 Title and Author Net Price |Copies | Total | 1960 titles. | 
Poppy Seeds, The, Bulla 1.44 Barn Swallow, Sears $1.62 = j SHIP TO | 
Whe Likes the Dark, Howell 228 Clarence, the TV Dog, Lauber 1.41 l School | 
Wish on the Moon, Hader 228 Deer Mountain Hideaway, Lansing, 1.44 | Address | 
Getting to Know Puerto Rico, Tor 1.71 | 5 | 
GROUP TWO (Grades 2, 3 and 4) Golden Mare, Corbin 1.62 j City noon 
Title and Author Net Price |Copies | Total Pysen, Unnerstad 1.38 Ordered by. | 
All About Eggs, Selsam $1.53 Saucepan Journey, The, Unnerstad 1.38 | Position | 
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REVIEWED BY 
LUCILE LINDBERG 


Coordinator of Student Teaching 
Queens College, Flushing, New York 


How to Help Your Child Learn, A 








| BOOKS for 


Teachers 


If you are no great shakes at arith- 


to make music a part of a richer, fuller 
world for the children in your class- 
TOOM 2 ccce 

“The best way to start singing is to 
start! Today. That may seem a trite 
thing to say, but all too often teachers 
put off and put off singing because 
they do not know where to start.” 

“Start where you are but don’t stay 
there.” The place to begin is with 
songs that are already well known. 
If you know only “Home on the 
Range,” “America,” “The Little Brown 
Church,” and “Ten Little Indians,” 
start with those. Then by one means 
or another, learn an additional song 
every few days. 


Examples of children’s verse are in- 
cluded in this book which can help 
the rest of us recognize creative ef- 
forts which our own children are 
making. 

About arithmetic the author says, 
“Some teachers in their zeal to pro- 
vide children with opportunities for 
the social application of arithmetic, 
initiate artificial situations, such as 
play stores or miniature post offices, 
in which to practice arithmetic. And 
indeed children have a wonderful time 
in kindergarten and first grade play- 
ing store and post offce.... 

“If the primary goal is to teach 
arithmetic, however, there are more 


it. Handbook for Parents of Children metic and even secretly fear it, try Some song leaders feel they cannot effective ways of doing it than by set- 
nm in Kindergarten Through Grade 6 not to convey this attitude to your succeed unless half of their songs are ting up elaborate play situations. Real 
by Beatrice M. Gudridge (Department child. pep songs and stunt songs. situations in which the children buy 
of Elementary School Principals and Encourage the child to collect rocks, Action songs, too, are overused, In needed supplies at the grocery store 
to National School Public Relations As- insects, leaves, shells. Go exploring in the lower grades it sometimes seems °F the school supply store are more 
r sociation, 1960; 40 pp., $.50). After the community with him. that in nearly every song the children meaningful than the activities in con- 
e you have read this handbook, you will As soon as he’s old enough to op- are expected to cry for a lost toy, to nection with such units of work as 
r surely wish to distribute dozens, even erate it, give him his own record play- lay their heads on their hands for go- cited above. 
le hundreds of copies. Why not have’ er. Play your own fine records when ing to sleep, to move their hands in Concerning rhythmic activities we 
le it on sale at your next P.T.A. meet- he is around. the air to suggest rain coming down, re@d, “For young children music and 
it ing? It answers the questions most and so on. The leaders who overuse dance have the greatest value if they 
h parents are asking with exactly the in- You Can Teach Music by Paul action songs make the great mistake Fe allowed to choose their own ac- 
3, formation that you wish they had. Wentworth Mathews (Dutton, 1960; of underestimating the ability, the in. ™Vity. When the teacher sets the pat- 
y Most parents want to know what 196 pp., $3.75). If you feel that you telligence, and the capacity to enjoy ‘ern by saying, for instance, “Today 
d they can do to help build on what the — can’t teach music, order this book at fine things. Instead of appealing to I want all of you to be elephants; 
i. school is doing for their children. once and try the suggestions each day the best they appeal to the dull, the this is the way the elephant walks,’ 
t And there are so very many things in your classroom. The concrete ideas stupid, the commonplace. and demonstrates, she blocks the 
“ they can do. We hope, however, par- are based on sound educational theory child’s use of music as a creative 
'y ents will do the things they can do and are presented so that every teach- Teaching the Young Child: Meth- force. It takes only a little skill to 
D best and leave for the school those ex- er can make high quality experiences ods of Preschool and Primary Edu- {it the music to the child.” 
t periences which require the help of in music a part of every child’s living. cation by Lillian M. Logan (Houghton Even if we do not have much space 
] a skilled teacher. This author says that your success Mifflin, 1960; 449 pp., $6.00). “Chil- in our classrooms we can have dra- 
‘ The parent is asked to: Make the will depend “not on how well you dren who sing at their work or chant matics. The children can use panto- 
y home a haven of thought, books, ideas. sing, or how long you have studied at their play often say some lovely bits | mime, as they stand beside their desks. 
S Start a family reading hour which ev- music, or how many facts you know of verse; there is no effort involved. Scenery is not needed. 
t erybody can enjoy. Let the child have about music and musicians, or how’ ... Children have a natural sense of You will find yourself leafing 








a place to keep his own books. Don’t 
call him away from a book just be- 
cause you've thought of a job for him. 
As soon as he is able to sign his own 
name, introduce him to the library. 


much skill you have at the piano. Its 
success will depend upon your general 
skill as a teacher, your understanding 
of boys and girls, your love of chil- 
dren, and your enthusiasm and desire 


rhythm which tells them when the 
poem or story is right. Sometimes a 
child feels a poem must rhyme. At that 
point the verse is likely to become 
forced and lose charm.” 


through this book, seleciing the ideas 
which seem most applicable to your 
situation. Then you will probably read 
it all the way through to gain per- 
spective. 
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| LANDMARK and 
Hale's 11 ABOUT Books 


ALL IN WASHABLE, RUGGED HALE BINDINGS —IN FULL COLOR. TRANSPORTATION COSTS PAID. 


ALLABOUT BOOKS 


For Grades 5-8 
AMERICAN LANDMARK BOOKS 


For Grades 6-9 


WORLD LANDMARK BOOKS 





























al Title and Author Net Price|Copies| Total Title and Author Net Price| Copies| Total Title and Author Net Price|Copies| Total 
All About Fish, Burger $2.28 Alaska Gold Rush, The, McNeer $2.04 Captain Cortez Conquers Mexico, Johnsen $2.04 

— | All About Great Medical Discoveries, Dietz 2.28 Golden Age of Railroads, The, Holbrook 2.04 Florence Nightingale, Hume 2.04 

tal All About the Planets, Lauber 2.28 Heroines of the Early West, Ross 2.04 Story of Australia, The, Day 2.04 

— All About Undersea Exploration, Brindze 2.28 Pearl Harbor to Okinawa, Bliven, Jr. 2.04 


























We are proud to announce the new 
titles in Landmark and Allabout Books 


with Hale Bindings for 1960. 


The Hale edition of Landmark and 
Allabout Books assures quality and 


Discount from 


durability due to the special binding. 


Selected subjects are included in 


biography, history and science. 


* 


USE THIS COUPON 


The Net Price Indicated Represents a 40% 
List ' ncn 


E. M. HALE and COMPANY 
EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 


* 


() Please send me the books indicated at the net delivered 
post-free prices as shown. 


[] Please send me a complete list of all the previously 
published Cadmus editions of American Landmark Books, 


World Land . . 
Many Landmark and Allabout titles G U A RAN TEED DELIVER Y - a a Soe Sealy oe 




















from previous years are alo avaiable TRANSPORTATION COSTS PAID “S 
for complete list. ORDER NOW School 
Address — 
om M ; Kale aud OT, City State 
EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN wblishors MAIL IT TODAY! 1 oo, 
| Position } 
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proven 
best 

by every 
test 


* HYGIEIA 


CHALKS and CLEANERS 





yGiEl® 













Results of a 
recent 
educational 
survey have 
proven again 
the superiority 
of Hygieia 
Chalks and 
Cleaners for 
all areas of 


teaching. 


NOTE THESE 
SUPERIOR FEATURES! 


Greater clarity and legi- 
bility — teachers talk 
better, students see bet- 


ter 

e Consistently cleaner 
boards—regardless of 
surface 


@Time savers for main- 
tenance men 


Chalk is cheap—sight is priceless! 
Teach dramatically, teach visually 
with the Hygieia Proven method. 


Write for free “You Talk Better 
with Chalk” folder. Dept. I-100 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY OHIO NEW YORK 





Espanol 


para usted 


Place pictures on bulletin board as indicated. Use an arrow on a suction cup or paste 
gummed reinforcements around a hole in a cardboard arrow and pin it to the board 
so it turns freely. Divide players into teams. Spin the arrow. When it stops, a member 
on each team tries to say the name of the object in the new language. The first cor- 


rect answer scores. 


la caja 
cuatro el loro 
la pelota el libro 
dos cinco 
la puerta 


Dos y Dos Son— 


Pedro sabe nadar, jugar al 
béisbol, y leer libros. Pero no 
sabe sumar. 

Hoy por la mafiana el timbre 
suena y los alumnos se sientan. 

“Buenos dias, amigos,” dice 
la maestra. 

“Buenos ___ dias, 
dicen los alumnos. 

“;Cémo estan ustedes?” pre- 
gunta la maestra. 

“Muy bien, gracias, jy u- 
sted?” 

“Muy bien, gracias,” dice la 
maestra. “; Dénde esta Pedro?” 

En este momento Pedro abre 
la puerta. El] esta llevando una 
caja grande, 

“: Se divirtieron mucho du- 
rante el verano?” les pregunta. 

“Si,” contestan los alumnos. 

“~ Leyeron muchos libros es- 
te verano?” pregunta ella. 

“Si, senorita, leimos muchos 
libros.” 

“; Jugaron al béisbol?” 

“Si, sefiorita, jugamos al 
béisbol.” 

La maestra pregunta, “Pe- 
dro, jqué hizo usted este ve- 
rano?” 

Pedro responde pronto, en 
voz importante, “Este verano 
yo fui maestro.” 

““* Maestro!” 

“Si, senorita, mi alumno fue 
Don Juan.” 

“2; Quién es Don Juan?” pre- 
guntan ellos. 

“Esta aqui,” dice Pedro. El 
abre la caja y alli esta un loro, 
un loro bonito. 

“Don Juan,” dice Pedro, 
“zcuantos son dos y dos?” 

Don Juan dice en voz clara, 
“Dos y dos son cinco.” 

Pedro se siente muy impor- 
tante. Los alumnos se callan al 
principio. Luego se rien y se 
rien, 

Pedro no comprende por qué 
se rien, 

iComprende usted por qué? 


senorita,” 
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Lee Cooper 
Clifton B. McIntosh 


Francais 
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Two and Two Are— 


Peter can swim, play ball, and 
read books. But he cannot add. 

This morning the bell rings and 
the pupils sit down. 

“Good morning, 
the teacher. 

“Good morning, 
the pupils. 

“How are you?” asks the teach- 
er. 

“Very well, thank you. And 
you?” 

“Very well, thank you,” says the 
teacher. “Where is Peter?” 

At this moment Peter opens the 
door. He carries a large box. 

“Did you have a good time this 
summer?” the teacher asks. 

“Yes,” answer the pupils. 

“Did you read many books this 
summer?” she asks. 

“Yes, Miss, we 
books.” 

“Did you play ball?” 

“Yes, Miss, we played ball.” 

The teacher asks, “Peter, what 
did you do this summer?” 

Peter answers quickly, in an im- 
portant voice, “This summer I 
was a teacher.” 

“A teacher!” 

“Yes, my pupil was Don Juan.” 

“Who is Don Juan?” they ask. 

“He is here,” says Peter. He 
opens the box and there is a par- 
rot, a beautiful parrot. 

“Don Juan,” says Peter, “how 
much are two and two?” 

Don Juan says in a clear voice, 
“Two and two are five.” 

Peter feels very important. The 
pupils are silent at first. Then 
they laugh and laugh. 

Peter does not understand why 
they laugh. 

Do you understand why? 


friends,” says 


(Miss,)” say 


read many 


Tell this story completely in the for- 
eign language, repeating it until the 
children are thinking in the language. 
Or tell it mainly in English, using the 
French or Spanish wherever there are 
quotation marks. 

Mrs. Cooper has resigned from her 
position as librarian at Maury Elemen- 
tary School in Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia, to do free-lance writing. She is 
author of Fun with Spanish (Little, 
Brown). Dr. McIntosh is Professor of 
Modern Languages, Mary Washington 
College, Fredericksburg, Virginia. 





pour vous 





la boite 
quatre le perroquet 
la balle le livre 
deux cing 





la porte 


Deux et Deux Sont— 


Pierre sait nager, jouer au 
baseball, et lire des livres. Mais 
il ne sait pas additioner. 

Ce matin on sonne et les 
éléves s’assoient. 

“Bonjour, mes amis,” dit la 
maitresse, 

“Bonjour, mademoiselle,” di- 
sent les éléves. 

“Comment allez-vous?” de. 
mande la maitresse. 

“Tres bien, merci. Et vous?” 

“Tres bien, merci,” dit la 
maitresse. “Oui est Pierre?” 

En ce moment Pierre ouvre 
la porte. Il porte une grande 
boite. 

“Vous étes-vous bien amusés 
pendant |’été?” demande-t-elle. 

“Oui,” répondent les éléves. 

“Avez-vous lu beaucoup de 
livres cet été?” demande-t-elle. 

“Oui, mademoiselle, nous a- 
vons lu beaucoup de livres.” 

“Avez-vous joué au_ base- 
ball?” 

“Oui, mademoiselle, 
avons joué au baseball.” 

La maitresse demande, “Pier- 
re, qu’est-ce-que vous avez fait 
cet été?” 

Pierre répond vite, d’une 
voix importante, “Cet été j’ai 
été maitre.” 

“Maitre!” 

“Oui, mon éléve a été Don 
Juan.” 

“Qui est Don Juan?” deman- 
dent-ils. 

“Le voici,’ dit Pierre. II 
ouvre la boite et voila un per- 
roquet, un beau perroquet. 

“Don Juan,” dit Pierre, 
“combien sont deux et deux?” 

Don Juan dit d’une voix 
claire, “Deux et deux sont 
cing.” 

Pierre a l’air d’étre trés im- 
portant. Les éléves gardent 
d’abord le silence. Alors ils 
rient et ils rient. 

Pierre ne comprend pas pour- 
quoi on rie. 

Comprenez-vous pourquoi? 


nous 


| 
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TEXTBOOKS 


REVIEWED BY RUTH M. NORTHWAY 
Principal, Elementary School, Honeoye Falls, New York 


The “Winston Basic Readers” is a 
new series described as “a directed 
reading-thinking plan.” The readers 
are part of the Winston Communica- 
tion Program. So far, books from 


This modified basic-reader approach 
is similar to the “individualized teach- 
ing of reading,” very popular in 
some areas. 

Each of these basic readers has a 


This other half of the program is 
the “Winston American English” 
Series, authored also by Alvina Treut 
Burrows and Russell G. Stauffer. They 
present these books as the first coor- 
dinated pattern of communication arts 
and skills, for they combine into a 
single book all the phases of language 
which are normally included in an 
English text with spelling, handwrit- 
ing, and tests. 

This series will have appeal from 
the standpoint of economy both in 
time and money. If, as the authors 
claim, the series provides adequate 
practice in spelling and handwriting, 
there will be no need for additional 
texts in these areas. Perhaps as much 
as half an hour a day will be avail- 


listening efficiency, deeper literary 
appreciations, as well as more skill- 
ful writing and more accurate spelling. 
Titles now available are American 
English, Book 1, American English, 
Book 2, American English, Book 3. 
Books 4, 5, and 6 will be ready in 
1961. 


“Learn through doing!” 

“Study things—not ideas!” 

Let children “do” rather than sit 
passively; let them take care of rad- 
ish seedlings and goldfish; let them 
keep records of tadpole growth and 
weather change; stimulate them to 
experiment, argue about results, and 
suggest new ways of proving a point. 


This is the philosophy behind the 


‘oquet grades one through three have been study book designed to present skill. able for use in other areas of the “Exploring Science Series,” Grades 
completed. training activities arranged sequen- curriculum. 1-6, by Walter A. Thurber (Allyn & 

The authors, Russell G. Stauffer and tially in a well organized  skill- Simple manuscript writing is used Bacon). 
le livre Alvina Treut Burrows, strongly sup- development program. The teacher’s — in grades one and two, and manuscript As I browse through these books, 





port the idea that early in life chil- 
dren manifest ability to think critical- 
ly, and they have structured stories 
in these books to make maximum use 


editions very clearly present effective 
ways of developing each story, while 
study books give practical application 
for skills which are developed in each 


and cursive overlap in grade three; 
apparently this will continue through- 
out the entire series. Spelling word 
lists are based on high-frequency use 


I notice that the units are introduced 
by two facing page blocks. Each pair 
of facing blocks sets the stage for an 
experiment, a demonstration, a field 


of the child’s ability to reason. This _ lesson. by both adults and children, with trip, a class project. Some teachers 
they do by developing pupils’ pur- Bibliographies suggest storybooks provisions for mastering words es- will prefer to follow the books page 
poses, observing their silent-reading which children will enjoy, poetry an- pecially important in the  child’s by page; others will prefer more 


habits, and checking to see whether 
they have found their answers. 
Ideas are extended and refined, and 


thologies which are of proven value, 
and recent professional books. 
Readiness books include Ready to 


environment. 
Books 1 and 2 are expendable com- 
bined text-workbooks for the children, 


flexibility by rearranging the two-page 
blocks, inserting additional activities, 
or deleting some experiences not 






























































concepts and skills are developed, Go and Ready to Read. First-grade and seem to show greater depth than seemingly appropriate for the specific 
ouer ay! through independent reading in other _ titles are Come Here, Stop and Look, Book 3. Good manuals accompany all group. 
25, Mais books. Once children are adept at the Go Up, Come with Me, and Away the books, with the teacher's edition The teachers’ editions provide a 
° ° grade level of reading, a shift of ap» We Go. For second grade, the books having the unique feature of being di- wealth of teacher aids which include 
s roach is recommended to the “self- are Friends All About and People on vided into two parts. The first out- “possible learnings” (concepts which 
et | 
€s selection” method. This method uses Parade; and for third grade, The lines aims, needed materials, proce- may be developed in each unit), a 
—_ not one text but many books. Each Wind and Across the Valley. dures, and activities; the second rich supply of enrichment activities, 
dit la child may use a different book, and The Winston Communication Pro- stresses organization to assure a and a bibliography in which I recog- 
selecting material becomes an im- gram not only recognizes reading as sound balance between the skills and nize many excellent science books 
lle,” di- portant skill. Most important in this one method of communication, but _ the arts of language. suitable for supplementary material. 
program is the teacher’s confidence through the “American English” Se- The aim of this total communication The visual aids section suggests films 
3?” de. that children can and will select ma- ries recognizes the interdependence program is to help children acquire and filmstrips pertinent to the units 
terial of interest; that they will read of all methods. Each phase augments richer means of expression, greater of study. 
vous?” to understand what they select, and the other, yet can be used independ. 
dit le will want to share what they read. ently. See page 130 for addresses of publishers. 
Cf 
2 Ouvre 
ame The WONDERFUL . a 
pee = 7 * 
, Usilog IC x a) a 
amusés | ¢ 99 ali HT Bisa? 
tale “THROUGH GOLDEN WINDOWS ec SOT 
21eVes, a 
oup de 
a.t-elle, THroucn Gotpen Winpows is a new kind of anthology. It is the 
10US a- belief of the editors and publisher that this collection of stories, The Net Price Indicated Represents a 40% 
res.” ° poems, and illustrations is the most modern and complete publica- Discount from List 
tion of its kind. 
base- 
nous TEN SEPARATE VOLUMES IN FIVE SUBJECT AREAS @ THIRTY DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION! e@ 
| FROM KINDERGARTEN THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE WE wi. sup all ten volumes to you for a 30-day 
“Pier- Free Examination, if you write and ask for it. At the 
ez fait | LOWER GRADE VOLUMES UPPER GRADE VOLUMES end of 30 days, if you are not completely satisfied, you 
: may retum all or any of the books, remitting only for 
d’une ered Fe net (fe od meg ism sant such volumes as you keep, at the net price to au 
£ et es ay ae oe ee and libraries of $3.95 per volume. Just write on your 
te Jal | folk tales, and rhymes) tales, legends, and humor) official school or library stationery — and the books will 
WONDERFUL THINGS ADVENTURES HERE be shipped. 
4D HAPPEN AND THERE 
© Lon (adventures everywhere ) (heroes on land and sea) poeeeeneswenenemaenmanes --——-—-—-——----, 
leman- GOOD TIMES TOGETHER CHILDREN EVERYWHERE | £. M. HALE and COMPANY 1 
| (stories and rhymes of ee and girls around the EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 1 
re. Il fun and laughter ) world ) i (C0 Send the complete Through Golden Windows Library for ! 
n per- | STORIES OF EARLY AMERICAN BACKGROUNDS } te Sao ! 
on (] Send the free booklet, “Through Golden Windows — 
t. AMERICA r (founders and builders of ! How to Use a Basic Library of Children’s Literature” ! 
ierre, (our heritage and history ) our country ) sep | 
pets 
eux?” WIDE, WONDERFUL MAN AND HIS WORLD , 0 
Voix WORLD (the heavens and earth and 1 School i 
sont (the wonders of nature) wonders of science ) | | 
— | Address. | 
oP nc A Basic Library of Children’s Literature in ie 1 
irdent ‘ y City State i 
rs. ils Ten Superbly Crafted, Beautifully Illustrated | ordered by 
pour Volumes (Kindergarten through Eighth Grade) oe 
juoi? 
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How To Launch 
a Spanish Program 


The expert says: regular elementary-school teachers, after only minimal training, 
can teach conversational Spanish. 
The teacher says: Fine! But how do | start? 


Here is the answer. At kindergarten, first, second, third or fourth grade level, 
THIS NEW TEACHING AID WILL PUT YOUR SPANISH PROGRAM IN ORBIT. 


It requires neither previous experience nor special equipment . 


. just common 
sense and a record-player. 


CHILDREN OF THE AMERICAS INTRODUCTORY KIT 
consisting of 

+ A simple recording narrated by native speakers 

+ groups of colorful picture vocabulary cards 

+ teaching and activity suggestions 

+ a detailed Instructional Guide. 


With such an introduction, conversational Spanish, in the truest sense, be- 
comes a delightful reality . . . enjoyed alike by the teacher and by her enthu- 
siastic pupils. 


Write for free information about the entire CHILDREN OF THE AMERICAS SPANISH SERIES. 












Please send me postpaid the CHILDREN OF THE AMERICAS 
INTRODUCTORY KIT. I understand that I may return it for refund 
within 5 days if I am not completely satisfied. 


(2 $6.19 enclosed () School purchase order for $6.19 enclosed. 





HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


609 Mission Street San Francisco 








| Model Contour 


Chu Pictures 


@ Fun to Make 
@ Mat and Hang 





oo Offer 


Make o contour picture your- 
selfi Send for illustrated in- 
structions and samples of 
Permoplast in several colors. 
Permoplast—a first 


quality, nontoxic, 
nonhardening mod- 
eling clay. 





Contour pictures in Permoplast-a 
fascinating new approach to clay 
modeling and creativity. Pictures may 
be simple or elaborate, subjects un- 
limited. Excellent for teaching color 
blending, texture and form all in one 
lesson. 
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CLOWN, 


ROBERT M. SKELTON 


Art Education Department 
State University Teachers College 
Brockport, New York 


1929 


T Is now well over half a cen- 
tury since modern painting, 
seemingly quite suddenly, began 
to establish itself as a growing and 
mighty force. Since then we have 
seen one group of painters, believ- 
ing in a common philosophy, be- 
come established for a while, only 
to be replaced by another group 
when the first wore itself out and 
its ideas became antiquated. 

Such groups of painters, some- 
times scattered over the world, 
are known as “schools.” Each ma- 
jor school has contributed step- 
pingstones for modern painting 
to march on or sometimes to wan- 
der along. 

Many painters who subscribed 
to the philosophy of a particular 
school, for instance impressionism 
or cubism, were mere followers 
and have long since been forgot- 
ten. The inventors, thinkers, and 
experimenters were the leaders. 
Such a man was Paul Klee (pro- 
nounced clay). 

No one could ever pin a label 
on Klee’s work. It is unique. It 
stands alone. He was an original, 
powerful individualist, and is rec- 
ognized as one of the very few 
who have blazed a trail for con- 
temporary painting. Many excel- 
lent painters of today owe much 
to Klee and his originality. 

Klee was a Swiss painter, born 
in 1879. His parents were inter- 
ested in music, and instilled this 
love in young Paul. Mozart and 
Bach he enjoyed above all others. 
He was so accomplished a musi- 
cian that it is said he could have 
become a concert violinist. 

“Clown, 1929” is not typical of 
Klee’s works, although it bears the 
Klee individualistic style. Most of 
his paintings are recognized as ex- 
pressions of his own reactions to 
the world, executed in a short- 
hand manner. His use of symbols 
and hieroglyphics makes for per- 
sonalized statements. His paint- 
ings are readable, but some un- 
derstanding must precede the 
viewing in order to really appre- 
ciate them. 

At first meeting, Klee’s paint- 
ings and drawings seem much too 
simple, too naive, too crude, sense- 
less. He was tremendously inter- 
ested in the art of children, in 
psychiatric art, and that of the 
insane. Grotesque African art and 
that of all primitive people pro- 
duced a response within him. The 
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Painted by Paul Klee 





HE? 
simplification of ideas and the “al 
aesthetic design he found in they FP ° 


arts became part of his philosophy} *™* 
Klee was a tireless worker and’ 
investigator, having perhaps the 
most brilliant mind of any mod. ill kno 
ern painter. Today he is acclaimed |" ©“ 
as one of the greatest modem pen ans 
world artists. pane “4 
Except for paintings done in ping It 
the last few years of his life when i624, 3 
he was in poor health, his work is Wher 
full of whimsy, touches of fanta. —— 
sy, and always good humor. His mal at 
paintings are symbolized state. |question 
ments which attempt to bridge the the a 
world within and the world with- distribu 
out. His world has logic all its own ments. 
—one based on poetry and music (Unt 
and daydreams. He is capable of taneity 
transforming nature into visual ex- 
periences for us. At times he takes 
us into a world belonging to birds | 
or animals or fish, and these crea. |“ ach 
tures take on a hint of the human Christ 
being. “Twittering Machine” it for 














land 7 
|Both 2 


(1922) illustrates his humor and |“ 
‘ . . . oS, 
satire. Nightingales sit on a weird |°"5> 
them 


apparatus of sorts, ready to sing 
their heads off if the handle of them 
the machine is turned. we 

“Clown, 1929” is not from }* * 
Klee’s “‘little’ world of wonder dude 
and make-believe. Rather it is a ca 
bold, direct, straightforward pic- — 








torial statement. Painted in sharp- | tons 
ly defined flat areas, the decora- Ke 
tive element becomes important. |. 
The portrait is the essence of \agee 
clowning—the ridiculous little hat io 
perched jauntily on the side of Vis 
the head, the sophisticated clown | $3.9 
colors. This clown will entertain. | “>”. 
When “Clown” was painted, 5 ar 
Klee was almost fifty years old t 
: * € 
and had gained such recognition L 
that he could direct the future | , : 
course of painting, but for this t+ 
portrait he borrows his style from | So 
the cubist school. ci 
The front view of the face as |" 
well as the profile is seen, and “e 
each eye is observed from a differ- | re 
ent angle. The subject is not ma 
static: a sense of movement is dis- mn 
cernible. Color orchestration, | to 
bold areas of advancing and re- | wi 
ceding color, is used to define \ de 


the broad plane spaces, instead of | be 
graduating values of light and 
dark. Like the cubists, Klee disas- 
sembled and rearranged the areas d 
of the face, for this was not in- | 
tended to be a likeness of a par- | h 
ticular clown; this is the essence 
of all clowns who have made up F 
with grease paint, donned their | , 
costumes, and are now ready to | , 
step into their act of creating hu- ] | 
mor to please an audience, 
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Words and music by Alice S. Milliman 


white, and blue; 
white, and blue; 
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proud-ly hold it high, as sol - diers 
at at ten- tion stand as sol - diers 





See how it waves! 
Hand on your heart, 
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Nev-er tlet it  falll 


and Stripes, the best flag of all! 
pledge al - le- gience to 


and Stripes, the red, white, and blue, 


Words and music by Catherine Yeakel Hoagey 
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The Ordeal —an unfinished story for your class to discuss 


Wendy loved her new school and neighborhood with 
its neat homes. But one thing troubled her. The others 
in her class did not include her in activities out of school. 
One day Wendy asked Jill about this. 

"They just haven't decided whether they can trust 
you not to tell," responded Jill. 

"What do you mean?" asked Wendy. 

"Well, to belong to the crowd you have to take some- 
thing from a store and not get caught.” 

"But that's stealing!" exclaimed Wendy. 

Jill shrugged. "It shows you are smart if you can get 
away with it. The more you take the smarter you are." 


“That's what the teachers say," said Jill. It's no use 
telling anybody. Nobody can prove anything.” 

"Jill, have you stolen anything?" asked Wendy. 

“Gosh, no! My mother would kill me." 

"Does she know what's going on?" 

"No, I'm afraid to tell her. She'd start something and 
I'd get into trouble with all of them.” 

"But, Jill, they're going to get themselves into serious 
trouble. We've got to do something . . ." 
What are these children trying to do? Why do they feel they must 
do this? How can they be helped? What can Wendy and Jill do? 

Possible solutions to this story will 








"Jill, are you making this up?" 


be presented in the October issue. 


How a Fourth Grade “finished” the June Story 


TEACHER: Do you think the children would 
let Ralph be punished for something he didn’t 
do? 

BarBarA: No. I wouldn’t let him take the 
blame. 

Ep: The children should admit that Johnny 
did it. 

Barsara: They like Johnny better than Ralph 
because Ralph makes a lot of trouble for them. 
Even if I liked Johnny I would tell. 

Ep: Johnny should tell. Explain to him that 
he will get even worse punishment if someone 
else tells first. 

Jupy: It wouldn’t be good for Ralph to pay 
for something Johnny did. 

Ep: He wouldn’t have to. Around here when 
a guy breaks a window or does something 
wrong, someone else runs and tells the teacher 
even before he gets a chance. 

TeacHer: Why do you think Johnny is keep- 
ing quiet? 

Barsara: He doesn’t want to be punished. 

Ep: He thinks something awful will happen. 

Barpara: Mr. Sylvester shouldn’t have taken 
the balls and this trouble wouldn’t have started. 

Linpa: If Mr. Sylvester doesn’t like kids he 
shouldn’t live near a playground. 

Gait: Johnny is afraid Mr. Sylvester will hurt 
him. 

Ep: His parents won’t like it. 

Teacuer: Is there anything the children can 
do to help Johnny? 

Gat: His best friends can go with him to tell 
the teacher. 


BarpaRA: He should have told right away. 
He could say he didn’t know it was serious. 

Nora: He could say he was sorry and 
wouldn’t do it again. 

BarpaRa: He was just trying to get even be- 
cause he wanted his balls back. 

Teacuer: Is this good? 

Anpy: Mr. Sylvester probably got meaner be- 
cause the children kept bothering his plants and 
teasing him. 

BarparA: He should say he will pay for the 
damage. 

TeacHer: What would be the best thing for 
Johnny to do? Why? 

Barsara: He should pay for a new rose bush 
to take the place of the other one. 

(Children nodded heads vigorously. No one 
disagreed or had another suggestion. ) 

TEACHER: Where will he get the money? 

Anpy: Out of his bank. 

BarBarRA: Out of his allowance. 

Ep: Once when I broke a window my father 
paid for it instead. 

TEACHER: Was this good? 

Ep: He said this was the only time he would 
do it. 

Anpy: At the rate Johnny’s going he won’t 
get another chance. 

Barsara: If Johnny has an older brother or 
sister, maybe they could tell his parents first. 
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Linpa: A friend might talk to his parents. 

BarBara: I think the best thing is to have his 
teacher go home with him. 

Teacuer: Then you all think Johnny should 
pay for a new rose bush. Would you do it? 

Ep: I think so. It’s only fair. 

Barsara: I wouldn’t want him to be punished 
too much. He learned a lesson. 

TEacHeER: What lesson? 

BarparA: He shouldn’t try to get even. 

Anpy: Leave Mr. Sylvester alone. 





The Lost Baseballs 


Synopsis—Mr. Sylvester, who lived next 
to the school playground, was impatient 
with the children who hit balls over the 
fence into his garden, and he kept the 
balls. Johnny had lost three balls there. 
To get even with Mr. Sylvester, he crept 
into his garden one night and cut down 
his favorite rose bush. Next day he 
boasted about his deed to the other chil- 
dren. But when Mr. Sylvester brought a 
police officer to the principal and de- 
manded that the guilty child be made to 
pay for the damage, it was not Johnny 
who was accused, but Ralph Sims. Ralph 
was disliked by the children. Ralph kept 
saying that he didn’t do it, but none of 
the adults would believe him..... 
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Kindergarten 










Johnny Maple and Billy Maple were 
two leaves that lived at the top of a tall 
maple tree. They could look down and 
see everything that was happening. 

When the fire bell rang, Johnny and 
Billy watched the engine pull out of the 
firehouse. They would shout to the other 
leaves just where the fire was. 

When Mr. Pickard, the policeman, 
blew his whistle at the corner of Main 
and High Streets, they could see the cars 
stopping. 

One morning Billy called to Johnny. 
He said, “Your shirt is turning yellow.” 

Johnny laughed. “Your shirt is turn- 
ing red,” he told Billy. 

“Mother Tree said this would hap- 
pen,” Billy remembered, “but I wonder 
why.” 

“She told me it’s because it is autumn,” 
Johnny replied. “Soon we will go on a 
trip, too.” 

“A trip?” asked Billy in surprise. 

“Yes,” said Johnny. “Look down on 
the ground. Already some leaves have 
left us.” 

The next morning when Billy woke up 
Johnny had gone. 

“Where are you, Johnny?” cried Billy. 

But Johnny didn’t answer. 

“Oh, well,” said Billy, “soon it will be 
my turn to leave Mother Tree. Then I 
will hunt for Johnny.” 

Sure enough! That’s just what hap- 
pened. Along came a big gust of wind. 
Billy Maple waved good-by to Mother 
Tree and went sailing through the air. 
Down, down, down, he went, till he 
reached the ground. 

“Hi, boys!” shouted Billy, as he saw 
old friends. “Where’s Johnny Maple?” 

“You'll have to hunt for him,” shouted 
the other leaves. “Every time Mr. Wind 
blows we travel round and round trying 
to find our old friends.” 

“What’s it like down here?” asked 
Billy. 

“Oh, it’s fun,” said the other leaves. 
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3/early primary activitie 


It is autumn. Leaves are changing color, are drifting to the ground. Girls 
and boys, to whom the wonders of nature are forever new, are bringing 
the leaves to school. You, the teacher to whom the interests of children 
are forever new, deftly weave the subject of autumn leaves into various 
areas of your flexible curriculum. 


YOU tell a story about autumn leaves 
which the children retell and dramatize 





Billy was in a hurry to find Johnny. 
“Hello! Hello!” he called to all the other 
leaves. “Have you seen Johnny?” 

“IT saw him yesterday,’ said Betty 
Birch. 

“T think he is on the other side of the 
park,” said Dinah Elm. 

“Come, Mr. Wind,” called Billy, 
“please blow me to the other side of the 
park.” 

“All right,” said Mr. Wind, and he 
blew so hard that three people lost their 
hats and the water in the pond splashed 
up on the lily leaves. 

“Johnny!” called Billy Maple. But he 
didn’t find him. 

Soon Billy got tired. He went to sleep. 
In the morning he heard a voice he knew. 

“Billy Maple!’ Johnny was calling. 
“Here I am.” 

“Where?” asked Billy, rubbing his 
eyes, 

“Here,” said Johnny. 

“But, but, but—” said Billy, “you’ve 
lost your red shirt. You have a brown 
shirt now. And it is all stiff and starched.” 

“Look at yourself,’ laughed Johnny. 
“You have a brown shirt. And it is stiff 
and starched, too. If it weren’t, Mr. 
Wind couldn’t blow you across the park.” 

Billy jumped up. “This is fun,” he said ‘ 
as he felt the wind against his stiff shirt. 
“Can we play like this all winter?” 

“Oh, no,” said Johnny. “You get tired 
of playing all the time. Polly Poplar says 
the gardener will gather us up. He has 
an important job for us to do.” 

Billy Maple puffed out his new stiff 
brown shirt. “I like that,” he said. “Is it 
very important?” 

“Yes, indeed!” said Johnny. “The gar- 
dener needs us to keep the roots of the 
plants warm during the winter.” 

“T'll do my part,” said Billy proudly. 

“When the frost comes and the snow 
comes we will snuggle closer and closer 
to the roots,” Johnny said. 

And that’s what Billy and Johnny did. 
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.. . instill science learnings 
related to autumn 


A bare branch is set up in a corner. As the chil- 
dren bring in leaves, they attach them to the 
branches. If the children are ready, you have two 
or three branches and they attach only one kind 


UbThn. 





. . . teach a song, which the children 
promptly use for a rhythm activity 
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of leaves to each—maple leaves on the maple | ame) " + +> i— + oo) 
branch, and so on. : 

“What makes the leaves fall?” the children ask. 1. Leaves, leaves, leaves, Tum=bling to the ground. 
You don’t answer. You parry, “What do you 2. Wind, wind, wind, Pushing round and round. 
think?” Imaginative suggestions are not treated 3. Fire, fire, fire, Make a crack-ling sound. 


with scorn. Jack Frost is a story person like Billy 
and Johnny Maple. Glimmers of truth are ap- 

















plauded, however, and primary science books with () : 
pictures are referred to for further enlightenment. 8 =_ SS St ee 4S — — 
. . - . i @ Cc ge za L it } a sees | 
As the children’s interests and maturity warrant, ys ] I o oo et 
you help them: recognize characteristics of the most Leaves, leaves, leaves, Hear the rus @ tling sownd. 
common trees in your area, find out why trees Wind, wind, wind, Blow them in a@ mound. 
have leaves, and why seeds need the protection Gone, gone gone, Not a leaf is found. 


provided by a covering of fallen leaves. 

On your tree walk, you welcome opportunities 
to discuss insects, birds, and animals in relation to 
trees. You help the children to realize the impor- 
tance of the roots of the trees. 


.. . use leaves to clarify 
number concepts 


Mary brings three beautiful red maple leaves. After you admire them, 
you ask her: “How many?” John comes in with several more. “Can you 
find two nice big ones to add to Mary’s three?” you ask. “Now how many 
does Mary have? Charles had three leaves, like Mary. Now who has 
more—Charles or Mary?” And so on. 

On a tree walk, you ask a child to touch the taller of two small trees, 
to bring you a leaf from the tree next to the house. You ask, “Are there 
more trees on this side of the road than on the other side?” 


. . - encourage the children to 
make and use puppets 


Sticks of various sizes and shapes are ready 
for stick puppetry. One child puts features on 
a paper leaf. You offer to attach it to a stick 
with masking tape, and lo! there is a puppet. 


. . « provide the materials and 
incentive for art activities 


Your kindergarten children paint sheets of newspaper with red, 
yellow, or brown tempera and then tear many leaf shapes from the 
colored papers. They play with these make-believe leaves in the 
classroom as they play with real leaves out of doors. 

Older primary children cut leaves from colored construction pa- 
per and tissue paper and perhaps from cloth. They create designs 
with these leaves on large sheets of plain-colored paper. 

You take a tree walk and afterward do finger painting. Some 
children make tree trunks and branches on finger-painted papers. 

Children at the easels explore the possibility of painting tree 
trunks and leafy masses. 

A child-size tree trunk appears on a sheet of wrapping paper 
against the wall and everyone has fun pressing hands against 
sponges soaked with water-base paints and then pressing the hands 
against the wall picture until a leafy tree appears as if by magic 
with a pleasing blend of green, red, and yellow “leaves.” 


. .. teach a game 


Each child cuts or tears a leaf from green, yellow, red, or orange 
construction paper and holds it in his hand. The Leader, who has a 
piece of blue paper for “sky,” calls, “Red Leaves,” and as the Reds ex- 
change places, he tries to stand in place of one of them. The child 
who is left without a place becomes Leader. He trades his leaf for the 
bit of blue sky. You know that for very little children too large a cir- 
cle is undesirable and so you may have three or four circles going 
simultaneously. 


Others follow suit and soon there is a need for 
standing behind the chart rack to talk for the 
puppets. Perhaps Johnny and Billy Maple Leaf 
look down on the class from their tree top and 
tell what they see. “Susie has a pink dress on 
today.” Or “I see three children with red shoes.” 


. .. stress health and safety 


At opportune moments you raise such questions as: 


7 . 7. >. . i i i = - i H 
Some people burn autumn leaves. Bonfires are beautiful and fun nitiate a crayon and tissue experience 








but dangerous. What safety measures should be observed? 
Leaves are dusty. Dust makes some people sneeze. What should 
children who get stuffy noses from dust do about playing in leaves? 
What clothes should be worn to rake leaves and play in them? 


Using colored crayons, you show the children how to rub over a real 
leaf covered with onionskin or tissue paper to bring out on the paper 
the outline of the leaf and the design of ribs and veins. Put some of 
these on the windows so the light will shine through. Avoid regularity 
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icHARD, Gladys, and John are seated at the clay table, deeply en- 
R grossed in their individual manipulative play. 

“I’m making mushy-goo,” says Gladys. 

“I’m making a spaghetti,” says John. 

“I’m making a tyrannosaurus,” says Richard, looking up from his work 
to face the other two. “See, these are the vertebrae—” 

Gladys and John burst into uncontrolled giggles. 

“Don’t laugh,” says Richard. “It’s very ferocious. Please don’t laugh.” 


Billy and Peter are at the block-building corner. Billy has several dozen 
blocks arranged in a very intricate manner, with a hollow in the middle of 
them in which he is sitting. Peter, involved in making his own “sidewalk” 
by putting block after block flat down on the floor, finds himself running 
out of blocks. He approaches Billy’s work and begins to remove several of 
the outer pieces. “Hey, Teacher,” Billy yells, “he’s taking the fuselage off 
my jet!” 

Linda throws her arms about Susan’s neck and says, “I love you. Be my 
very special friend and we can tell secrets and be best friends and do every- 
thing together.” Susan smiles happily, and in a few minutes hops off after 
the children in the playhouse, leaving Linda alone and in tears. “You 
promised!” Linda sobs. “You promised.” 


The gifted child faces many unique problems in his first encounter with 
the world of the kindergarten. Anxious to be “good” and to do well in 
school, he is nevertheless in the minority, and quickly finds himself in- 
volved with other children who understand neither the language he uses 
(as Richard), the importance of his work (as Billy), nor his precocious 
social needs (as Linda). Mother is no longer there to take reassuring pride 
in her bright child, and the intellectually superior five-year-old, typically 
alert and sensitive to the people and things around him, finds out very 
suddenly that he is “different.” 

Sometimes he turns to the teacher. 


“They're mean,” says Richard. “It isn’t polite to laugh.” (“Look,” says 
the teacher to Gladys and John, “Richard’s animal is very interesting. 
It’s not like other animals; it stands up tall and has a very big tail.”’) 

“Punish him,” says Billy, “for wrecking my jet.” (And the teacher says 
to Peter, “Ask Billy if he can spare any blocks from his plane. It’s a special 
kind of plane and he may need all of them.” ) 

Linda takes the teacher’s hand. “I can read lots of words,” she says, “I 
can write both my first and my last name.” (““That’s fine, Linda,” is the 
response. “Let’s see what the children are doing in the playhouse.” ) 

The gifted child finds out that Teacher is not Mother. 


What can the kindergarten teacher do for the little Richard, Billy, or 
Linda in her class? She has, first of all, a responsibility to all the children 
—to the dull, the immature, the independent, the emotionally disturbed, 
the so-called “average,” and the bright children, as well as to the par- 
ticularly gifted few in her class. A unit on prehistoric animals would 
fascinate Richard, but would offer little of value, aside from an eerie un- 
certainty, to the others. The transportation unit usually pursued during 
the course of the year has room for only a brief glimpse of jets and 
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fuselages, and Billy cannot wait for the unit. The teacher cannot make a 
fuss over Linda’s explorations into reading, or offer her any direct instruc- 
tion at all. Yet Richard is already involved in an advanced scientific 
examination of the tyrannosaurus’ ribs, Billy has untold knowledge con- 
cerning the most modern space vehicles, and Linda can read. Is it fair to 
these children to neglect their very commendable interests and coerce them 
into a study of dogs, wagons, or picture books? 

The things that can and should be done for the gifted kindergarten 
child must draw in the other children—or at least not shut them out. The 
social interrelationships among the children, most important at this age 
level, must be encouraged toward their maximum good, until the in- 
tellectually superior child becomes a member-in-good-standing of a group 
which will accept, if not completely understand, him. At the same time, 
all the children must grow in independence, certainty, and knowledge to 
the best of their potentials. 

There are many things that can be done in the kindergarten, for all the 
children, wherein the gifted child can find himself and learn. These things, 
of course, must be done purposefully, subtly, and in good faith. 


All kindergarten children need a planned program in reading readiness. 
They need to handle books of different kinds; to become acquainted with 
a variety of written media such as letters, charts, calendars, posters, poems, 
and maps; to participate in many activities which offer experiences in 
eye-hand coordination, such as puzzles, color games, matching games, find- 
ing their own crayon boxes by recognizing their names; writing their 
names on drawings; finding the right place on shelves with picture-labels 
to show where each toy goes, and talking about all the things in the world! 


Although a simple, small globe placed on the science table will interest 
all the children, the gifted ones may soon find themselves able to identify 
America and some of the oceans. A calendar hung in the playhouse will 
add a note of realism to the children’s play, but the teacher may find one 
child who will enjoy crossing out each day as it passes. A real clock on 
the wall will appeal to every child, but some will quickly begin to differ- 
entiate between the big and little hands and to recognize the numbers. 

All the teacher needs to do for her gifted pupils is to provide the set- 
ting and stimulate their questioning. The questions will come fast enough. 

“What is this little pink spot at the top?” asks Richard at the globe. 

“How come that clock doesn’t tick?” asks Billy. 

“May I paste this little flag on the day that is Veterans Day?” asks 
Linda at the calendar. (Continued on page 128) 























CHILDRENS PRESS, Inc., leading publisher of classroom 


and library books to supplement the elementary school curriculum, 
announces the formation of INTERNATIONAL VISUAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 









VISUAL TEACHING AIDS FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


... Specially designed to spark interest in the classroom! 
FILM STRIPS ¢ POSTERS ¢ CHARTS ¢ FLASHCARDS e PICTURES 


IVES brings to the classroom practical, non-book teaching aids to 
give children a more comprehensive grasp of many vital subjects. 


Visually dramatize your Social Studies and Science and Reading 
Programs with these exciting, modern teaching aids! 


Our goal is to develop and offer meaningful, colorful, useful and 
valid aids to instruction that will enrich the curriculum and make 
the teacher’s job more effective! 


All IVES visual material is prepared under the direction of 


Childrens Press factual books are widely accepted by educators for library 
and classroom use. The stimulating TRUE BOOK Series for Primary Grades, 
the famous | WANT TO BE Books for Ist and 2nd Grades, the YOU Book 
Series for Upper Grades — these are among the many pertinent 

Childrens Press books on the elementary level. Childrens Press books 
feature a wide variety of subjects, covering broad interest and reading 
abilities, making it easier for teachers to guide young minds 

into new avenues of learning. 


CHILDRENS PRESS editors and consultants. Our educational 
experts are thoroughly experienced in practical visual educational 
techniques most widely used and accepted in support of the cur- 
riculum. You will find the same high standards from IVES as 
you have come to expect from CHILDRENS PRESS! 


1 remittance, 1 address.For your convenience, when ordering 
CHILDRENS PRESS books and IVES material, send only one 
combined order and remittance to CHILDRENS PRESS to 
cover your entire purchase. 


Turn page for more specific details about I ves > 
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g about our states the exciting adventure it should be! 


RIAL POSTER MAPS 


50 U. S. states magnificently illustrated in gorgeous full color! 














only *1.00 each! (egmrc: PORINA 
all 50 only *39.95 ¢ os cea Y.. 























FREE with each Poster Map 


8-page booklet giving additional inforrnation plus 
an attractive bookmark bearing the 
state seal in full color 


Here's a brand-new IVES teaching aid to bolster your Social NAMES ¢ DATES © ACCOMPLISHMENTS © INDUSTRIES ¢ FAMOUS PEOPLE | 
Studies curriculum. Pictorial Poster Maps offer a tremendous amount of HISTORY © GEOGRAPHY ¢ CROPS e@ STATE FLAG @ STATE SEAL 
factual material to help you present information about your state and the STATE FLOWER ¢ STATE SONG 


other 49 in easy-to-grasp terms! ; ; 
Editorial consultant for all IVES Poster Maps is Earl Schenk Miers, promi- \ 
nent historian who is well-known for his books on American history for 
both adults and juveniles. 


These are not just ordinary state maps. These are brilliant masterpieces in 
glowing color that provide essential facts-at-a-glance! Here is instant, 
realistic word-and-picture information that’s easy-to-see and easy-to-read, 
designed to promote student interest and understanding at first sight! BONUS Poster Maps are only $1 each, but if you order 10 assorted Maps, 


P you get an additional Map of your choosing FREE! 
Every classroom should have not only its own state’s Poster Map, but all 50! . ’ sales " 


Every school should have one or more sets! No other Social Studies tool “ALL 50’ SPECIAL OFFER Order all 50 Poster Maps in a special slip case 
can compare with IVES Pictorial Poster Maps in making so many facts so for only $39.95! Just think of it! When you order the “ALL 50” Special, 
concise and so inviting. the cost per state poster only amounts to 79c each! ! ! 


ORDER YOUR POSTER MAPS TODAY! USE THE COUPON ON THE NEXT PAGE! 
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IVES presents a wonderful, exciting way for children to learn 















about our presidents and at the same time sharpen their awareness 


and appreciation of American history! [| Send individual Poster Maps circled below. (1 Free for each 10 ordered) 









3 Ala. Del. la. Mich. N. H. Okla. Tex. Wash. 
Now, IVES has made a basic area of study clear, understandable and Alache Fla. Ken. Minn. N. J. Ore. Utah W. Va. 
} thoroughly enjoyable by remarkable clarity and depth of presentation. Ariz. Go. Ky. Miss. N. Mex. Pa. Vt. Wisc. 
-E Portfolio contains the 33 American Presidents, each an individual -_ ee o a >> > = ™ “e 
. : : : Calif. Iida. Me. Mont. N. C. s. ¢. 
poster which is suitable for framing. On the back of each poster Colo. i. Md. Neb. N. Dak.  5&. Dak. Total 
Conn. Ind. Mass. Nev. Ohio Tenn. @ $1 each $ 


there’s a vivid biography of the President — from boyhood through adult 

life, including the important events surrounding his presidency — 

or portrayed in exciting, human terms. All portraits were created by 
Stanley Dersh, distinguished portrait artist. 


[] Send all Poster Maps in special slip case, postpaid $39.95 $__ 


Send Presidents Portfolio containing 
33 Presidents, postpaid $295 $ 









Minimum Order: $4.95. I enclose (check or money order) Total $ 


s, Portfolio includes a coupon permitting each purchaser to order 
the 34th President poster after the November 1960 election. Only 
postage and handling will be charged. 


SHIP TO: SCHOOL - a — 
se ADDRESS : — 


ciITY — STATE__ — = 






ORDER YOUR PICTORIAL POSTER MAPS AND tale at a ~ ae 
PORTFOLIO OF AMERICAN PRESIDENTS TODAY! ORDERED BY = ——————— 



















































Now, classroom subjects come alive for every child with 
these intriguing Film Strips, and make teaching easier and 
much more enjoyable. Last year the first of the series, cover- 
ing the Natural and Physical Sciences, were introduced. They 
were immediately accepted and put to use in schools through- 
out the country! Now there are 15 more, covering Biological 
Science, Social Studies, and all the U. S. Presidents! The True 
Book Film Strips are adapted from the famous Childrens Press 
TRUE BOOKS (over 3,000,000 copies now in print). See how 
new IVES film strips will spark discussion, curiosity and en- 


Dramatize your SCIENCE and SOCIAL STUDIES programs 
and develop new classroom interest with these 








‘True Book” Color 


joyment, promoting quicker understanding of Study Units. 


This is more than just a fascinating panorama. Here are cur- 
riculum-coordinated materials rich with the “‘whys and hows” 
ever present in curious minds. Helps you to answer hundreds ’ 
of their science, social studies and historical questions. | 





All film strips are 35 mm., with 30-40 frames each. All are 
in full, realistic color, unconditionally guaranteed as to sub- 
ject matter and quality! Each film strip is in an individual 
container, and each set is boxed. 


FREE TEACHERS’ GUIDE included with each set of 6 films. | 


Set No. 1*— 
TRUE BOOK FILM STRIPS OF 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


Grades Kg-4 — $28.50 


Animal Babies 

Animals of Sea and Shore 
Birds We Know 

Insects 

Plants We Know 

Trees 


Set No. 2*— 
TRUE BOOK FILM STRIPS OF 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


Grades Kg-4 — $28.50 
Air Around Us 


Some sea animals have many legs. 
A lobster has ten legs. 








Set No. 3*— 
TRUE BOOK FILM STRIPS OF 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE [Eee 


Grades Kg-4 — $28.50 


Dinosaurs 
Some sea animals are big. Some 
= 


| 
Pets 
Reptiles 
Tropical Fishes 


Farm Animals 
Your Body and You 
are little. 








Set No. 4— 
TRUE BOOK FILM STRIPS OF 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


A mail truck stops at 
all letter boxes. The 
driver puts the mail 







Oe in a sack and takes 
Deserts ae ope — Git to the Post Office. 
Moon, Sun and Stars Airports and Airplanes re 7s , 
—— 4 Mi ,; at to yt Health 2, eS 

ocks and Minerals The Moon is lik Mi GES Houses aA 
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* Eligible Under Title Ill, National Defense Education Act 
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Please send the following Film Strips at postpaid prices. Check or money order 
| will be sent within 30 days, or if not completely satisfied, | will send back 
materials within 30 days, paying return postage only. 
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C) 5 sets, 27 films $132.00 [] Set #4, Social Studies, 

() Set #1, Natural Science, 6 films $ 28.50 
6 films $ 28.50 [) Set +5, Presidents, 

() Set #2, Physical Science, 3 films $ 18.00 
6 films $ 28.50 [] Send on 30-day approval 

() Set #3, Biological Science, [| Send Free Childrens Press catalog of 
6 films $ 28.50 Related TRUE BOOKS 


I enclose $ . (check or money order) 


SHIP TO: SCHOOL 


ADDRESS 


a STATE ZONE 


a 
ORDERED BY. 


POSITION. 





AMERICA AND 
ITS PRESIDENTS 


Grades 3 Up — $18.00 
Washington through Tyler 


Polk through Harrison 
McKinley through Eisenhower 





Order Youn Cntiting 
Film Strips Foday! 
ep INTERNATIONAL VISUAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICE INC. 
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Women winding copper wire are typical of indus- 
tries being organized in the villages. 


CHINA'S history can be found in many reference 
sources. These background facts will give a per- 
spective on the way people lived for many cen- 
turies in this very old nation, and will help children 
get a better understanding of Red China today. 

It is unlikely that elementary children can or 
should completely understand the events that led 
to control by the Nationalist Government and 
later the People's Republic of China. Through 
reading and discussion, children will come to real- 
ize that it is unlikely any government assuming the 
tremendous problems inherited by the National- 
ists could have survived. They should also realize 
that the People's Republic is so firmly entrenched 
that it is likely to continue for many years. 


The Geography 


China, the third largest country in the world, 
occupies one fifth of Asia. It has about the same 
width as the United States but its north-south 
length is greater—exceeding 2,500 miles at one 
point. China Proper, the most fertile and thickly 
populated area of the country, is divided into 
three natural parts, corresponding to the three 
river valleys: (1) Southern China, which is bor- 
dered on the south by the Malayan Peninsula, in- 
cludes the Yunnan-Kweicham Plateau and the 
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In tiny back-yard furnaces made of stone and mud, 
farmers turn out small amounts of pig iron. 


Kwangtung-Kwangsi Hills as well as the Si Kiang 
River Valley; (2) Central China is made up of the 
Szechwan Basin and the Yangtze River plains and 
delta; (3) Northern China extends from the Tsing- 
ling Range to the North China Plain and west 
through the Loesslands. The Hwang Ho (Yellow 
River) is in this area. 

Outer China is roughly divided into four re- 
gions: Tibet, Sinkiang, Inner Mongolia, and Man- 
churia. The Tibet region includes the Tsinghai 
Province, a vast mountainous and plateau area. 
Sinkiang is dry because mountains cut off most 
of the rainfall. The Tarim Basin, for example, has 
less than 4” of rain per year. There are, however, 
a few scattered oases and some semipermanent 
streams for dry farming and irrigation. 

Inner Mongolia is a great plain and plateau re- 
gion where nomads graze their flocks. Some crops 
are planted, but there are frequent droughts. 
Manchuria's fertile farm land, thick forests, and 
abundant mineral reserves account for the fact 
that this area is quite highly developed. 


People’s Republic 


Communist forces completed their seizure of 
China from the Nationalist Government in 1949. 
To show accomplishments equal to the changes 


uin Yat-sen, China’s great statesman, once 


is impossible to keep it from them. Discuss the 


creat lacks that have kept China from this goal. 








Even on the large collective farms, many of the 
implements are crude and drawn by human labor. 


that have been made since then would normally 
take a country two or three generations. 

Children are often bewildered by the appeal of 
the Communist system because, based on per- 
formance, it seems so undesirable. China illus- 
trates why the underprivileged people in some 
countries are impressed by what Communism 
seems to offer. They are in a hurry to achieve the 
advantages and standard of living enjoyed by 
people in more industrialized and literate areas, 
and Communism seems to be the best solution to 
their problem. 

It is true that no other form of government 
achieves so much in so little time. What the peo- 


ple do not realize, before it is too late, is that all. 


progress under the Communist system is accom- 
plished by disregarding and ruthlessly sacrificing 
the rights of the individual. To attain the objec- 
tives of the state, it is reported that about twenty 
million Chinese have been put to death since 
1949. Millions and millions of other Chinese have 
had to undergo complete changes in their way of 
life and their occupations. Regulations have been 
relentlessly enforced, property rights invalidated, 
family life downgraded, and ideals channeled into 
a single belief in the state. Cruel as such proce- 
dures are, it is these tactics which have enabled 
Red China to double its steel output in one year 
and to increase its supply of coal and oil 400 per- 
cent during one of its five-year plans. 
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Government 


Red China is divided politically into twenty-one 
provinces and four autonomous regions. In addi- 
tion there are certain cities or metropolitan areas, 
Shanghai and Peking for example, which have 
been placed directly under the central govern- 
ment and hold a rank equivalent to a province. 
One other area, Tibet, is slated to be another 
autonomous region, according to Red China's 
plans. 

Since 1954, Red China has been governed by a 
constitution similar to that of the USSR. It pro- 
vides for a central government containing legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial departments. The leg- 
islative assembly, called the National People's 
Congress, is in session at least once a year. It 
consists of over |,000 delegates, who are elected 
without opposition for four-year terms. In theory, 
they are elected by provinces, autonomous re- 
gions, armed forces, special municipalities, and 
Chinese residents abroad. Actually, the delegates 
are nominated by the Communist Party. The Con- 
gress exists more for propaganda, to dramatize 
the illusion of self-government, than for direct 
legislation, but it does elect a Standing Commit- 
tee with some influence. 

The head of the executive branch is technically 
elected by the Congress. He presides over the 
National Defense Council, which controls the 
military departrnents; the Supreme State Confer- 
ence, which controls all civil functions; and the 
State Council, responsible for foreign affairs. 
Now at the head of this State Council is Premier 
Chou En-lai, who is often in the news in interna- 
tional negotiations. Since 1959, Liu Shao-chi has 
been Chairman of the People's Republic. 
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Parades, to celebrate any occasion, are aimed to give 
| People an enthusiasm for the Communist program. 


One of the purposes of studying China is to give children an 
appreciation of Oriental culture. Display some Chinese paint- 


mos. read some folk tales and verse. borrow records of Chinese 


folk music. 


Besides the central government, the provinces 
and autonomous regions have their own local gov- 
ernments, but they do not begin to have the or- 
ganization that is prevalent in the USSR. 

In addition to the government structures, there 
is also a paralleling Communist Party organiza- 
tion with a Central Committee, a Politburo, and 
Secretariat. The Party has about twelve million 
members, who are constantly working at all levels 
to increase Communist influence. Officials in the 
Communist Party may outrank those of the gov- 
ernment. Mao Tse-tung, as chairman of the 
Communist Party in China, is certainly recognized 
as the most powerful individual in the country. 


Communist Control 


In rural areas, the unit of society is the Com- 
mune. Here all real and personal property is 
owned by the state. There is little or no family 
life. Both men and women work, eat in common 
mess halls, and sleep in dormitories. Such basic 
needs as food and clothing are provided, but sal- 
aries are extremely meager. Children are cared 
for in nurseries, the aged and infirm in special in- 
stitutions. 

City residents still retain the family unit but 
communes are promised in the future. The trade 
union is the unit of control and workers are regi- 
mented under government-selected officers. 
Spare time must be spent learning the Commu- 
nist ideology. 

Brainwashing is another method of controlling 
the people. Throughout Red China, people are 
indoctrinated through group meetings to practice 
constant personal and group introspection. They 
are urged to check on their neighbors and are 





While parents work, babies are kept in nurseries. 


Often they are taken home only for week ends. 


often rewarded for giving useful information. 
When a close friend or relative wavers, friends 
plead with him to mend his ways before turning 
against him. Fear of being reported and sent to 
labor camps or prisons keeps many from being 
too "independent." 

Another method of government control is a 
massive program promoting extra services for the 
state, such as voluntary military service, night 
training classes, and compulsory extra work proj- 
ects. There are prizes and rewards for extra loyal- 
ty, production, and so on, but most are in the 
form of medals or citations rather than money or 
possessions. By keeping the people occupied and 
under constant surveillance, there is little oppor- 
tunity for a plot against the government. Con- 
stant mass demonstrations of patriotism also 
maintain the people's fervor for the government 
and its program. 


Important Cities 


Peking—the capital; about 224 million peo- 
ple; center of education and industry. 

Shanghai—richest city and chief seaport; 
more than 6 million people; center of greatest 
industrial development. 

Tientsin—inland port and rail center, often 
called the Chicago of China; 3 million people. 

Canton—leading city of Southern China; about 
124 million; manufacturing; port of the Canton 
River. 

Mukden—about 2!/, million people; probably 
the largest center for metal fabrication. 

Chungking—-cotton and silk manufacturing 
center. 

Wuhan—really three cities in one. 


Posters and bulletin boards, good propaganda tools, 
are used to spur people on to greater efforts, 


Discuss the future of the arts in Red China. 








Because of centralizing industry, all of these 
cities will probably acquire giant suburbs within 
the next ten years. Blueprints for China's future 
include massive housing developments that will 
enable small areas to support large numbers of 
people, thereby relieving population pressures in 
an immediate area. 


Education 


The educational system of Red China is pat- 
terned closely after that of the USSR. There are 
kindergartens, starting at age 2; a five-year pri- 
mary school, beginning at age 7; a six-year sec- 
ondary school. Although illiteracy has been cut in 
half, the majority of students, especially in rural 
areas, attend only the primary school. To reduce 
illiteracy, the government expects each reader to 
teach an illiterate. Many fathers and mothers are 
being taught to read by their children. 

Colleges and universities train students in en- 
gineering, teaching, medicine, agriculture and 
forestry, art, and so on. The Communist Party 
recognizes that only through trained people can 
China reach a high level of industrialization. 


Resources 


Red China is deficient in many social and eco- 
nomic areas, but the country's great potential 
wealth is in its resources. Its huge population is 
one of its most valuable resources, as well as a 
recognized problem. The government has taken 
advantage of the readily available human power 
which is comparatively inexpensive to use, al- 
though not so efficient or swift as machinery. 
Dams are being constructed, large farm areas cul- 
tivated, iron ore crushed, and roads built with 
little or no machinery. 


The photographs on these pages are from the film "China 
under Communism,” an aut! entic report by John Strohm, 
who visited Red China in 1958. Traveling 7,500 miles, al- 
most entirely without restrictions, he took over 2,000 feet 
of uncensored film. "China under Communism" is available 
for purchase in color (No. HW1742) or black and white 
(No. HW:743) from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. You may secure a free copy 
of the Teaching Guide to this film, including a list of 
preview and rental libraries, by writing on school letter- 
head to this same address. 


Plan your study of 





Red China has the greatest potential of any 
nation in the world today for hydroelectric power 
to run its rapidly expanding industries. Its known 
coal reserves place it third in the world. 

Many of its mineral resources have hardly been 
touched. Every province has iron ore, although 
some is poor in quality. The supply of antimony, 
tungsten, and tin, for use in metal alloys, will be- 
come increasingly important as steel production 
increases. Recently large deposits of petroleum 
have been discovered. 

Today, even though its people are deprived of 
goods for their comfort and well-being, less than 
5 percent of China's total production can be ex- 
ported, and more than 3 of this trade is carried 
on with other Communist countries. Several coun- 
tries of Western Europe, including Great Britain, 
have been trading with Red China since 1957, but 
the country is barred from obtaining some strate- 
gic goods from many free-world sources. 

Canada has sold wheat to Red China since 
1958, but is buying little from it. Trade with 
Japan has been eliminated because the two coun- 
tries have suspended diplomatic recognition. 
Australia and the countries of South America 
carry on little or no commerce with China. This 
leaves only the rest of Asia, and the countries of 
Africa, for large trading agreements. In fact, it is 
in Africa that Red China is building up its great- 
est foreign market. 

Both the USSR and the free world have inten- 
tionally or unwittingly influenced the program of 
change now going on in Red China. Certainly the 
USSR has exercised the greater influence, as evi- 
denced by the extent to which the Chinese have 
patterned their constitution and many practices 
on those of the USSR. 

The influence of the free world is reflected in 
terms of the quantity and quality of consumer 
goods available to the individual. For instance, 
the millions of automobiles in the United States 
and Canada are a painful reminder to Red China 
of its own deficiency in motor vehicles alone. The 
number of their trucks and buses in the entire vast 
region is reported to be less than 150,000. A feel- 
ing of inferiority plagues the nation, and the de- 
termination of the government to make China a 
first-class world power can be easily understood. 

What influence does Red China have as a 
world nation? Certainly it is a country that every- 
one is watching—other Communist nations with 
pride; the free world with awe and apprehension. 


Red China to be an 
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Teacher Tested 


How to use Felt Tip Pens 
and Markers in preparing 
charts and flash cards, label- 
ling anything in the class- 
room, providing creative art 
experiences—all these and 
more activities can be done 
with felt tip marking pens 
in colors—Flo-master for 
the constant user; Cado- 
markers with Flo-master ink 
for writing on any surface; 
Brite-line markers especial- 


Ati ‘hy 
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ly for paper. Today, these 
versatile felt tip markers 
are recognized as_ basic 
school equipment, and this 
bulletin of creative ideas is 
designed to help you use 
them more effectively. 

And there is the Exec Paste 
Pen to help you do a quick, 
neat job of pasting. Lay 
down the foundation for 
glitter with the Paste Pen, 
and use it for collage. 


For additional copies write to 


CUSHMAN & DENISON 


A subsidiary of The Esterbrook Pen Co. 
CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 
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Individualized Creativity inspired by 
Flo- master, Cado and Brite - line Markers 
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Arts and Cratts 
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Designing 

Allover designs are easy to achieve with Cado-markers. 
Because the colors do not run together, several colors 

can be used side by side or even overlapped with exciting 
results. The Brite-line markers, particularly, are 

effective in making abstract designs on newsprint or on 
tissue paper when used for gift wrapping. 


Cado and Brite-line Markers 





\ 


face. Its eight oil-based inks are waterproof and permanent. 






Both the Cado and the Brite-line markers operate by 
P\ \y\ capillary action, with the ink feeding into the felt to 

S give an even line. Each comes in two types—the 
Super, which can be refilled; the Regular, to be discarded when 
the ink supply is exhausted. The Brite-line marker, especially 
for use on paper, has water-based ink in eight brilliant, fast- 
drying colors. The Cado-marker will write on literally any sur- 


Sketching 


Sketching with the Flo-master mea 
carrying a pad of paper and one 
or two pens—no cumbersome 
materials. They are ready for 
immediate use, and an excellent 
medium for teacher or the older 
student. A charcoal effect can be 
obtained with a black pen; a sepia 
effect with a brown. For children, 
the markers are ideal, for there 

is no loose" ink. After a little 
practice, children can get both 
fine and broad line effects from 
the same felt tip. For a different 
activity someday, let the children 
do full-color sketching, using 


either marker in eight colors. 
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Painting 


With Brite-line markers child 
In fact, the colors are bright 
achieve. Teachers are espec 
there are no messy water or 
contained within the marker 
makes them especially suital 
children to use Brite-line ma 


development of a hobby th 
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arkers children get all the effects of any water colors. 
are brighter than those that children can usually 

are especially appreciative of the medium because 

y water or palette problems—the entire materials are 
he marker. The colors blend well and their variety 

ially suitable to painting activities. Encouraging 
ite-line markers for painting at home may stimulate the 
hobby that will carry into adult life. 
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Social Studies ° 


Games * Party Favors 


Different Techniques 


The Flo-master inks which are used in both the 
Flo-master and Cado-marker, mark on any 
surface, thereby stimulating a wide variety of 
art activities. A plaster or foil or a balsa 

plaque can be highlighted by using Flo-master 
colors. A dry brush stroke like a basket 

weave can be achieved by wiping the felt tip 
almost dry with a cloth or tissue and applying 
with light strokes. Designs in brown on wood 
give burnt-wood effects. Experiment on different 
papers—corrugated, embossed, and rough grain. 
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Arithmetic 

A Flo-master Felt Tip Pen is a valuable arithmetic 
aid. Posters to illustrate meanings and concepts, and 
work charts with problems to be completed, can be 
drawn on a moment's notice so that extra drill on 
something needed is immediately at hand. By 
making your own charts, emphasis can be aimed 
directly at the area in which the group needs prac- 
tice. Why not have the children join in making charts 
by using either Cado or Brite-line markers? 
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Science My — 


Nearly every grade, especially at the primary and | ht _tiy 


middle level, makes and uses a weather chart. 


Use your Flo-master to make the basic chart, then 
; | a - Low 


have the children fill in the sunny, cloudy, or rainy 


information with one of the colorful Cado or | 7, 


Brite-line markers. Other science aids include 

step-by-step procedures, explanations of scientific 

processes, life cycles of insects or animals, cutaway hi » ayy 
drawings of machines and how they operate, draw- 


ings of birds and flowers for identification. The 
number and variety is endless. 
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ers to encourage reading, charts for explanation and drill, and 
ams to demonstrate procedures can be developed easily with 
ip pens. If the major parts are written in black, one 

© bright colors can be used to emphasize and add interest 
rtain points. Encourage children to develop their own charts 
reater emphasis and creativity. 
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Social Studies 


Flo-master maps for social studies are 
especially satisfactory. Both broad and fine 
lines can be made by interchanging the tips. 
The eight Flo-master ink colors make it easy 
to shade countries and states. The inks 

are transparent, so roads and rivers 

can be drawn over the color areas. 
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Flomaster — 


All Flo-masters have a spring valve SNAIL HOP Scored 
which regulates ink flow and prevents 
evaporation. Felt tips come in five sizes 
and shapes, all easily interchangeable. 
The Flo-master is unconditionally guar- 
anteed. Repairs or replacement will be 
made free of charge even after years and 
years of use. There is no time limit to Party Favors and Dec 
the guarantee. One filling of the Flo- 

master costs approximately 6 cents, and Preparations for school parties 
lasts as long as the ink contained in a 
marker. For economy's sake we particu- 
larly recommend the Flo-master where 
frequent use is desirable. 


balloons 


felt tip pens, plain napkins take 
colorful, and all sorts of favors 
can be decorated handsomely 
Large Halloween and Valenti 
features added with the marke 
ing. Use these markers to dra 


BOUNCE BOARDS KX everyone in the class to pin o 


cute their own party ideas. 
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Games and Directions ABCDEF 


All sorts of games and game boards can be constructed from a 4 
. : GHIIKL 


heavy cardboard and marked with Flo-master or Brite-line 


colors. Encourage children to develop some games using this MNO POR 


type of board and then make the board for rainy day play or ST uVW 


to give as gifts. Since Flo-master inks will also mark on wood aa 
or plastic, quite sturdy pieces can be constructed. XYZ 


Flo-master 


The Flo-master Felt Tip Pen will do more things for 

more people than any other instrument ever created. 

Since it is guaranteed forever you can be assured of 

years and years of clean, efficient, versatile perform- Fa 
ance. 
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If you have a Flo-master, (no matter how old) that is e : 
4 

My ¢ 


Happy Birthday.: 


To You 
wee Nadine pis 


not performing to your complete satisfaction, send it 


back, and it will be completely reconditioned. Science 
c 
NO CHARGE FOR THIS SERVICE Notebook * 


Write for folder on care and use of Flo-master. * ee 
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and Decorations ti 


hool parties should be quick and economical. With 
napkins take on a festive air, paper plates become place cards 
rts of favors and decorations are created. Balloons 
handsomely with the Flo-master or Cado-markers. 
and Valentine figures can be cut from paper and 
h the markers, then hung with thread from the ceil- 
rkers to draw the Donkey and enough "tails" for 
ass to pin on. Encourage children to plan and exe- 


ty ideas. 
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window 
decorations 


For more intormation 





see next page 
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Flo- MASEL -vou cuance THE FELT TIP TO CHANGE 


THE LINE. This felt tip pen is literally five pens in one. And Flo-master’s 
unique “valve control” enables you to control the ink flow. 
From $3.00 


— = a Cado-marker gmt — 
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ALL PURPOSE FELT TIP CADO-MARKERS — TWO POPULAR SIZES. Cado- 


ila OAR 
markers with oil-based inks mark on every surface. The ink can be used 
and removed — from nonporous surfaces like glass, metal. Permanent on 
paper, cloth and painted surfaces. 





Cado-marker Super 
Larger Ink Supply 
Choice of Colors « Refillable. $.89 


Cado-marker Regular 
Choice of Colors 
‘Throw-away’ model. 


$.49 


britexline 
“brite+tin , 


BRITE-LINE MARKERS FOR PAPER ONLY — TWO POPULAR SIZES. Brite 
line markers with brilliant ink colors are nonpenetrating and removable 
with ink eradicator or other bleaching solution. 








Brite-line Super 
Larger Ink Supply 


Choice of Colors «+ Refillable. 


Brite-line Regular 
Choice of Colors 


‘Throw-away’ model. 


$.89 $.49 


accepted pens 


and markers for teaching 
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a 


N-10 Bullet Tip 
N-11 Chisel Tip, 14” Diameter 
“7 
y 
N-12 “'T’’ Shaped, %” Face 
Y 


N-13 Square Tip, 4” Face 


N-1 Small Chisel Tip, 4%” Dia 
(with fine mark adapter) 
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Fio-master 





Pear rie Pew 


FLO-MASTER SET. This complete kit in- 
cludes an Advanced Flo-master, a 2 oz 
can of ink —any color, a 2 oz. can of 
Cleanser, plus five assorted felt tips. Ask 
for kit AD-22A. 

















Set of four. One each of 
black, red, blue, green. 


(Super) 4-CM — $3.50 


(Regular) 4-CR $1.95 





Set of eight colors. Black, red, blue, 


green, yellow, brown, orange, purple 


(Super) 8-CM — $6.98 
(Regular) 8-CR — $3.99 
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Set of four. One each of 
black, red, blue, green 


(Super) 4BL — $3.5C 


(Regular) 4BR — $1 95 


NEW FROM (< 





For complete information about these 
and other Esterbrook products write for catalogue 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


Camden 1, New Jersey 


“101" RENEW POINT FOUNTAIN PEN. 
Cartridge Fill — Never run out of ink 

Spare cartridge stays right in pen. Choice 
of 32 points and 5 pen colors — $1.95. 


Squeeze-fill New Squeeze-fill device 
iS easy to operate and assures maximum 
fill every time. Choice of 32 points and 
5 pen colors — $1.95. 


EXEC PASTE PEN The fast 
to paste. A dot and it done 


paste dots without 


clean way 
Up to 5,000 
refilling. Drie ir 
Pen 
refill $1.49. 5-Load refill, 70¢. 


onds and rubs off clean. Paste 
with free 





Set of eight colors. Black, red, blue, 
green, yellow, brown, orange, purple 


(Super) 8BL — $6.98 
(Regular) 8BR — $3.90 


Cado products are sold at 
all leading school and art 
supply, stationery and de- 
partment stores, prices 
slightly higher in Canada 
For complete details on 
Cado Products write for 
catalogue 


CUSHMAN 
& DENISON 


A subsidiary of 
The Esterbrook Pen Co 


Camden 1, New Jersey 


Only $3.90 
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HOW can a class enjoy art: 
out jeopardizing the group’ 
This is a question that cc 
experienced teachers. Reg 
poorly organized experienc 
down on art project work wi 
back the scattered supplie: 
prints from the woodwork, 
Like many teachers, she r 
from her otherwise crowde 
simplest experiences. 
My experience seven y¢ 
novices, | was torn betwee 
| proceed in an organized w. 
how children should be tau 
Through planning, orgat 
| able to handle my class in « 
While many of us agre 
neat and orderly, the child 
| we worked. Their self-disc 
| comes from children energ 
| 
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realized that the process c 
What was this miracle t 
dren and | called it “Art— 
We had a talk. “Let's w 
fun to organize an art co! 
distribute material, help 
enabled us to tackle cor 
mum of confusion. Some’ 
plore a variety of media. 
How much simpler a we 


new system! Before, | ha 
were passed around. Son 
other paper towels, anoth 
time wasted and the resu 
the pleasurable experien 
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-Cafeteria Style 


Organizing your class for distributing 
art supplies conveniently 


iss enjoy art experiences without serious damage to the room, and with- 
g the group's discipline? 

stion that comes up all the time in the minds of beginning as well as 
achers. Regardless of how enthusiastic the novice is, after several 
sd experiences she is almost ready to curtail her exuberance, and cut 
»ject work with children. A few afternoons of working after hours to put 
red supplies, scrub up spilled tempera, and wipe off "painty" finger- 
woodwork, and she wonders if the lesson has been worth the work. 
achers, she may feel unprepared in art, and almost ready to eliminate it 
wise crowded curriculum. She may plan to limit it to include only the 
nces. 

ce seven years ago was of the same shaky nature. Like these other 
torn between trying out new approaches and being unsure of how to 
ganized way. | had two choices, either to give up my modern ideas of 
ould be taught, or GET ORGANIZED. Happily, | chose the second. 
nning, organizing, and enlisting the cooperation of the children, I was 
my class in a way that was as pleasing to them as it was to me. 

of us agree that too much emphasis is often put on keeping a room 
ly, the children and | were proud that we could effectively clean up as 
eir self-discipline set the class climate. We had the kind of noise that 
idren energetically at work on projects that interest them. Together we 
e process of working together was more important than the product. 
is miracle that changed my approach to art in the classroom? The chil- 
d it Art—Cafeteria Style.” 

lk. “Let's work together to plan art activities you enjoy," | said. It was 
> an art committee. These six children would care for the art supplies, 
erial, help clean up, and display finished art work. Cafeteria Style 
tackle complicated projects with a mini- 
sion. Sometimes different groups could ex- 
of media. 


JUNE MORGAN HURLEY 


Television Teacher at St. Petersburg 
Junior College Studio, Florida 
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round. Someone else passed paint sets, an- 
wels, another chalk, and another paper. The 
id the resulting confusion took the edge off 
> experience, (Continued on page J]1) 
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AFTER a discussion with the principal about the needs, inter- 
ests, and abilities of the slow learners and the children who 
were discipline problems in our school, | was given permission 
to plan and execute an extracurricular program that was later 
named by the participating children “The Creative Stitchery 
Workshop."’ My own fourth-grade class had benefited greatly 
from creative experiences in the area of sewing during the 
previous semester. They mastered the mechanical process easily 
and handled the materials with pleasure and assurance. Realiz- 
ing that slow learners and some problem children are easily frus- 
trated and need to succeed quickly, | felt that creative stitchery 
would give such children immediate satisfaction and probably 
result in long-term gains. 

Individual discussion with each member of the faculty resulted 
in favorable comment and eagerness to cooperate with the pro- 
posed program. Each teacher was asked to submit the names of 
members of his class (the slow learners and discipline problems) 
who he believed would benefit most. After the list was com- 
plete, form letters requesting each pupil's chronological age, 
mental age, intelligence quotient, reading level, and anecdotal 
record of classroom behavior were distributed to the classroom 
teachers. A committee made up of the principal, adjustment 
teacher, and myself reviewed each application. Finally a group 
of twenty-two children was selected. Letters were sent home to 
get parental ‘approval. 

This group of seven girls and fifteen boys had an average 
1.Q. of 84. Nine pupils were classified by their teachers as slow 


learners. Another nine were classified as behavior problems, 
Four pupils were in both categories. Their ages ranged from 
eight years, eleven months, to fifteen years. There were three 
children from second grade, five from third, six from fourth, 
three from fifth, and five from sixth. 

Planning not to disrupt the teacher-child established class. 
room routine, we decided to conduct meetings during the hour. 
long lunch periods three days a week. Each child candidate 
was informed of the plan in advance. As expected, the lunch. 
time program, complete with sack lunches and an FM radio 
musical background, helped create a pleasant and informal at. 
mosphere which encouraged free thinking and creativity. 


Formulating Objectives 


Prior to the first meeting | formulated my objectives, which 
were: to maintain the children's interest through constant ac. 
tion to motivation and to work for a feeling of success for each 
child. These goals | hoped to accomplish by showing filmstrips 
and movies, playing phonograph recordings, displaying other 
visual aids, holding discussions, conducting field trips, and in- 
tegrating the workshop activities with other classwork. 

| planned to keep in mind the limited attention and interest 
spans of these children, to strive for unification of themes, and 
to keep the workshop atmosphere informal and recreational. | 
realized that in order to help each child succeed | must provide 
creative experiences for all, must allow enough time for each 
child to complete what he started, and must allow each one to 


Art to Upgrade Attitudes 


experiencing success in a stitchery workshop 


B. BARTON GALLEGOS 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Thomas Chalmers School 
Chicago, Illinois 
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roblems, experiment and to learn to handle the materials with ease. | 
Jed from $would have to try to see meaning in whatever a child at- 
re three ltempted, to be sympathetic at all times, and to encourage ini- 
n fourth, |tiative, individuality, originality, and self-reliance. 
In evaluating a child's work, | resolved to: consider the child's 
ed class. |gowth and happiness above the quality of work produced, to 
the hour. praise integrity and effort, to display all work completed. 
andidate 
1e lunch. 
M radio | gefore the children arrived for the first noon-hour workshop, 
rmal at. bmany finished samples of stitchery made by my regular-class 
ty. pupils were displayed. After viewing these samples, all the 
children were keenly desirous of beginning work immediately. 
Questions concerning themes to be explored and materials at 
S, which |our disposal were raised and answered. On the chalkboard, 
tant ac- | each child listed his name under "Things We Enjoy Using" or 
for each } "Things We Enjoy Seeing.” 
iimstrips | Each child made a huge envelope from manila paper to hold 
g other |his basic tools, which consisted of a package of various-sized 
and in- /needles, chalk, tailor's wax, scissors, sketching paper, pencils, 
‘and an eraser. On a large library table were many pieces of 
interest burlap and felt, plus lengths of cotton roving, yarn, and thread. 
es, and biater the children brought shells and bits from broken jewelry. 


tional. | 
provide | Down to Work 



































Getting Started 





oF each Committees were then formed. Three girls and five boys 
one to | chose to do a mural based on people (Continued on page 92) 
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A TOUR of the grounds of this new and 
modern school plant was just the inspira- 
tion needed for a group of children to ask 
to paint some of the views of its beautiful 
and sprawling grounds. 

Many of the children came to Gainesville 
with their parents, who were enrolled at the 
University Summer School. Thus, the chil- 
dren had an opportunity to participate in 
the activity program of the Laboratory 
School. 

On the first day the children were taken 
on a tour of the whole new plant of some 























Painting Their 
Beautiful New School 


eighteen buildings connected with covered 
walkways, down a hill and over a creek. As 
certain focal places, the office, the cafe- 
teria, the library, and the band room, were 
pointed out, this group became thrilled 
with the whole situation. They wanted to 
spend more time outside on the grounds. 

As a result, an outdoor sketch class was 
arranged and each one decided what and 
where to paint. 

The creek drew one group of boys. They 
thumbtacked drawing paper to large, light- 
weight drawing boards and took crayons 
with them. Two other boys chose to work in 
the outdoor enclosure connected with their 
classroom. They could move out easels and 
use water colors there. 

The girls scattered everywhere. Beth se- 
lected for her picture a view of the play 
area connected with the kindergarten room. 
She painted in a number of children when 
they came out to play, and some workmen 
on the roof of an adjoining building. Melody 
Sue, Connie Jean, and Patricia worked near 
the principal's office of the new school. 

Later the sketches were hung in their 
classroom for an evaluation period. Many 
children felt their work needed a more 
finished look, so it was suggested that they 
run washes of water color over their crayon 
drawings. They had previous experience 
with washes over white crayon lines on white 
paper, and this technique was used by some. 
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Tickled Pink with Tissue Paper 


Rainbow hues 

always evoke the imagination! 

More than forty rainbow hues are 

now made in COLORED TISSUE PAPERS. 
What a challenge 

to use this familiar material 

in new ways! 


You can fold it, 

pleat it, 

gather it, 

staple it, 

stitch it by hand 

or on the sewing machine, 
and even wear it 


if you like. 





If strips are pulled 

through the fist 

to crush it slightly, 

it may be braided 

or woven 

in any way that you could use 

other materials suited to this purpose. 






Overlapping various colors 
results in new colors, 
particularly when 

it is ironed 

between sheets of wax paper 
for transparent laminating. 


Mosaics and murals 

grow like mushrooms 

when a tissue-paper palette 
is spread out. 


Cabbage roses 

for hats or bouquets 

fill all your needs 

for costume accessories. 


In fact, the colors 

of the new tissue papers 

are good enough to eat. 

That is about the only thing 

we would not recommend it for! 
Else Bartlett Cresse 
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PLANT LIFE 


First, let each child examine the 
plants growing in his plot. How many 
different kinds can he find? Point out 
to him how leaves, flowers, or even 
seeds may be different. Show the chil- 
dren what a dandelion plant looks like, 
and let them use the table knife or 
tablespoon to dig up its root, being 
careful to replace the soil. Is a dande- 
lion root a tangled mass or is it mostly 
one big, long root? Is it tough or 
brittle? What does its juice look like? 
Is this the same as the juice in the 
stem? How do the leaves on the dande- 
lion come out—all around, or on one 
side? Do any of the leaves lie directly 
on top of each other? 

Now dig up a single grass plant. This 
may be difficult to do, since several 
stems may seem to come from the same 
root system. Are the grass roots in a 
tangled mass, or are they single like 
the dandelion? If the children can dig 
up a clump of soil containing a dande- 
lion and one containing a grass plant, 
let them dip each ten times into a can 
of water. Examine the roots to see 
which plant has lost more soil. Dip 
ten more times, then ten more, until 
one of the plants has lost most of the 
soil. How does the amount of soil left 
on the dandelion root compare with 
the soil left on the grass roots? 


A Patch of Lawn | 


For Primary Scientists 


D° you wish you could take your class for a field trip, but you don't 
know just where, or what to point out when you get there? Try a 
trip to the school lawn—just a few yards from the front door. You'll be 
surprised at what's there. Plants, animals, geology, weather—all sorts 


of science are at your doorstep. 


For primary scientists, begin with an observing and collecting trip. 
Perhaps the children can work in pairs at the beginning. Let each pair 
take a small jar, an old table knife or tablespoon, and light-colored con- 
struction paper to a grassy spot on the school grounds. They can share 
the materials, each child using sticks or stones to mark out an area the 


size of the paper. 


This little lawn experiment will help 
children see that grass can hold soil 
much better than some weeds, espe- 
cially in a hard rain. That is one good 
reason for cultivating the grass instead 
of the dandelions. 


ANIMALS 


Let each child examine his plot for 
animal life. As he finds tiny animals, 
he and his co-worker should put them 
in their jar. (Most children do not 
need to be warned about collecting 
bees from clover blossoms; practically 
everything else they find will be com- 
pletely harmless.) When they have col- 
lected all the animals they can find 
on their plots, let them compare jars 
to see how many different kinds of ani- 
mals live on the school lawn. After 
they have examined the animals, they 





~ 


The tiny pellets are worm castings. 
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can be released on the plots where they 
were found. 

In some of the plots, worm castings 
will be found piled about the entrance 
to a worm burrow. Many children 
(and some teachers) do not know that 
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An ant burrow in a school lawn. 


this mound of earthen pellets is the 
soil that an earthworm ate in making 
its burrow. The soil passes through its 
digestive tract and is deposited at the 
top of the burrow as tiny balls of earth, 
each a little larger than a pinhead. 
How many worm burrows can the 
children find on their plots? Do some 
plots have more burrows than others? 
Why might this happen? 

In some plots, a few ant burrows 
may be found. These are little mounds 
of sandy material, with a burrow in 
the center. Some of them resemble 
miniature volcanoes. Often ants can be 
seen carrying food into the burrow, or 
soil out of it. (Continued on page 131) 
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RNE N. ROCKCASTLE 
mOFESSOR OF SCIENCE EDUCATION 

NELL UNIVERSITY 

CA, NEW YORK 


For Junior Scientists 


HERE are less obvious, but equally important 
T features of a patch of lawn that will chal- 
lenge junior scientists who study them. The only 
equipment needed is a pair of eyes, a trowel, two 
thermometers, and small and large juice cans. 


CLOVER 


Nearly all school lawns have some clover in 
them. This is added to most grass seed mixtures 
to help the lawn stay green during dry periods, 
and to provide nitrogen in the soil. Clover is 
a legume that has nodules of nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria on its roots. Chil- 
dren can see these nodules 
by digging up a clover-root 
system, washing it thor- 
oughly to remove the soil, 
and examining the roots 
for pinhead-sized bumps. 
(See photo.) In these nod- 
ules live special bacteria 
that help to make nitrogen 
available to other plants. 
Peas, beans, alfalfa, and 
trefoil also have these im- 
portant nitrogen nodules. 

Clover has a creeping 
stem that roots here and 
there as it threads along 
the ground. Let the chil- 
dren trace a single stem to 
see if they can find its be- 
ginning and its end. They 
are sure to learn one way 





PLANTAIN 


A weed that grows on most school lawns and is interesting to study is plantain. 
There are two kinds that are common—narrow-leaved plantain and broad-leaved 
plantain. Narrow-leaved plantain is sometimes called buckhorn. Its fruiting head 
grows up quickly during the summer, to the discouragement of people who like to 
keep their lawns neatly mowed. Its flowers look like Mexican hats. In early Septem- 
ber, children can see its white stamens projecting from the base of its cone-shaped 
flower head. Later, brownish seeds form where the flowers were. 

Broad-leaved plantain grows low to the ground, sending its leaves out in a rosette. 
Its fruiting stalk is long, but not so tall as that of its cousin. Let the children break 
off a leaf of either plantain near the stem. Holding the leaf in hand, have them bend 
the leaf stem until it snaps near the leaf blade. Now if they carefully but steadily 
pull the two halves apart, they can see the celerylike strings that are the tubes 
through which liquid flows into and out of the leaf and stem. These tubes lead to 
the leaf veins. Botanists call them fibrovascular bundles. Almost all of the plants to 
be found on the school grounds have these bundles, but they are most easily seen in 
plantain. 

Let the children look for a plantain rosette that covers some of the grass around 
it. They may see how the grass is yellowed under the plantain leaves. Many weeds 
shade out the grass underneath them by sending out broad, flat leaves. 


SOIL CHARACTERISTICS 


In addition to examining the plants on a 








in which a plant spreads 
itself over a wide area. 





Notice the nitrogen nodules on the clover root. 
The stem of the plant may be long and winding. 





small plot of school lawn, junior scientists 
can study the characteristics of the soil such 
as porosity. Remove both lids from two small 
juice cans. Press one can about one-quarter 
inch into the soil in a grassy spot, and the 
other the same depth into the soil where it is 
hard packed or free of sod. Fill each can 
with water and time the water until it seeps 
out of the can. In sandy soils, the water seeps 
away quickly. In clay, or in hard-packed soil, 
it seeps very slowly. How does a grassy spot 
compare with a grassless, packed spot? Let 
the children decide, after trying seeping (per- 
colation) tests, which places on the school 
lawn can handle a hard rain better, and 
which places would have a run-off. 

To see how a rain moves soil from lawns 
where some erosion is occurring, look for lit- 
tle deltas and alluvial fans after a rain. Wher- 
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ever rain water collects in a pool such as an 
auto track, a low spot at one corner of the 
baseball diamond, or under the swings, you 
can usually find a deposit of mud after a rain. 
Upstream from the mud you may find coarser 
deposits of gravel, or maybe even a stream 
bed with falls, undercut banks on the outside 
of the bends in the stream, and other minia- 
ture geological features. If you can mark a 
small waterfall, compare its position after 
one rain with its position after the next. Can 
you see how the falls migrate upstream as 
their brink erodes away? What you and your 
pupils can see in miniature is just the same 
as large-scale features of lakes, big rivers, and 
mountain ranges. 

While studying a patch of lawn, children 
can also learn how plants help to control 
soil temperature. Let them make an opening 
in the soil with (Continued on page 131) 








Arithmetic 
ESTHER J. SWENSON 
Professor of 

Elementary Education 
University of Alabama 


ain ART 


IVAN E. JOHNSON 
Professor and Head, 
Department of 

Arts Education, 

Florida State University, 
Tallahassee 


ativeness of children? 


The bases for good work habits are to be found 
in the goals and self-understandings of the pupils. 
One who is clear in his purposes and who sees 
himself in relation to what he is doing usually 
seeks the most effective way of achieving his aims. 
A good work habit is actually a way of working 
that uses materials to the best advantage, that en- 
ables the individual to get an effect he is seeking, 
and that respects the work habits of the group. A 
child who appreciates a clean paintbrush, or an 
uncontaminated jar of tempera paint, sees a pur- 
pose in doing his part to keep materials clean. 


Language Arts 
GERTRUDE A. BOYD 
Associate Professor 

of Education, Arizona 
State University, Tempe 


READING 


as they read? 


Children can gain an initial sense of organiza- 
tion of ideas by seeing how many objects they can 
remember after looking at a picture for half a 
minute. After the teacher has pointed out groups 
of objects—for example, all the things that are 
used in cooking or in a home scene—the children 
will discover that they can remember more objects 
in the next picture because they have seen the pur- 
pose in grouping things that belong together. 

As the pupils improve in their paragraph read- 
ing, the teacher may print each sentence of a well 
constructed paragraph on a separate card, and put 


Music 

BEATRICE KRONE 
Teacher, Idyllwild 
School of Music, 
Idyllwild, California 


Reading 
RUTH STRANG 


Professor of Education 
University of Arizona 
Tucson 


SCIENCE 


science. Can you help us? 


I shall assume that you have a definite science 
program with certain problems or concepts allocat- 
ed to certain grade levels. An examination of this 
content, then, is the starting point. Here are some 
guide lines that have been useful to others who 
were faced with this same problem. 

1. Remember that the material should be ap- 
propriate to the interests and abilities of those 
who are to use it. Complex apparatus at this level 
calls attention to itself instead of to the problem 
that is to be solved. 

2. While the lists may be made by grades, the 
total list should be examined for overlapping. For 
example, one aneroid barometer for the entire 
building is probably sufficient since it can be 
shared by many grades. 


Science 

GLENN ©. BLOUGH 
Associate Professor of 
Education, University 

of Maryland, College Park 


Social Studies 
RALPH C. PRESTON 
Professor of Education, 


University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


when we have so much else to do? 


Teaching is an art which demands, as does any 
other art, that each performing artist work out the 
details for himself. Yet many elementary teachers 
have discovered ways of saving precious time 
which are worth sharing. 

1. Teach geography and history as a unified field 
rather than as two separate subjects, thus reducing 
your preparation time close to one half. Some of 
the best fourth-grade textbooks available today 
treat social studies as a unified field. 

2. Don’t expect to teach social studies all 
through the year with a full complement of activ- 
ities in continuous operation. 

3. Organize the curriculum so that social studies 
units become integrating centers for other fields. 





These specialists will give you direct answers to 
specific questions without charge. (Requests of a 
general nature, such as setting up a curriculum and 
supplying material for a talk or a paper, are not 
a part of this service.) Address your letter to the 
proper counselor, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y., and enclose 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope. Next month, an- 
swers to questions on arithmetic, language arts, mu- 
sic, and reading will appear on this page. In the 
meantime, all the counselors will be glad to answer 
your questions. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


ANSWERS QUESTIONS ON 


Does an eniphasis on good work habits in art affect the cre- 


When pupils are seeking creative solutions to 
problems in art, they will take care of materials 
and tools as they realize how this adds to their 
creative opportunity. Nagging children “to be 
careful” and “to clean up your mess” can create 
a restrictive atmosphere. 

If it is the definite purpose of the teacher and 
his pupils, when they define their goals, to share 
in the care of their room, their materials, and their 
opportunities to work, a feeling of mutual respect 
is engendered and a natural concern for effective 
ways of working is nourished. 


How can the teacher help her pupils to organize their ideas 


these cards in an envelope for the children to re- 
construct into a paragraph. They may check their 
organization against the original paragraph. 

When the children are reading an article or sto- 
ry, the teacher may raise questions to guide their 
thinking. She may ask: (1) questions to see wheth- 
er the child understands the author’s main points 
and supporting details, (2) questions relating to 
the child’s own experiences, (3) questions that 
uncover relationships, and (4) questions that en- 
courage the pupils to ask questions of their own, 
such as “Why did this event happen?” 


We are being asked to make suggestions to our superin- 
tendent about material we need for teaching elementary 


3. Children 
entific 


should have contact with real sci- 
instruments, as well as homemade ones, 
lest the children get wrong impressions of their 
actual use. 

4. It is possible to overdo the make-it-yourself 
aspect of apparatus. If the making is very time- 
consuming, the science time may be wasted on 
building the apparatus and there may not be 
enough time left for real science learning. 

5. The care with which material is selected with 
an eye to its usefulness to the program is more 
important that the amount of money spent. 

6. A faculty meeting devoted to how, when, and 
where to use the material that has been ordered 
may make the difference between a good and a 
poor utilization. 


How can we fourth-grade teachers possibly teach the re- 
quired daily lessons in geography and history adequately 


(This does not imply abolition of separate treat- 
ment of other school subjects.) 

1. Teach the same social studies content year 
after year. One of the keenest satisfactions in teach- 
ing comes from dealing with subject matter that 
one has become steeped in. 

5. Do what you can to encourage the establish- 
ment in your school of a library equipped with an 
abundance and variety of supplementary teaching 
aids. If this material is at your finger tips, you 
are spared hours of searching. 

Take advantage of the suggestions for efficient 
use of the teacher’s time contained in the teacher’s 
manual which accompanies your social studies 
textbook. 
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1. PLAN w 


What do my pupils need? 





class had? 


TEACHER 


Are there places to visit? 


Are there resource people 
to call upon? 


What illustrative materials are available? 





a How shall I interest the class in this unit? 


2. LAUNCH 


Arouse enthusiasm by building on their ex- 
periences: 


An item of current interest in the school? the 





community? the newspaper? 


TEACHER 


A recent trip? A visitor? A story? 
LA film? A radio program? A TV program? 


3. ORGANIZE 


r . , 
The questions begin to pop: 





ee <p 


a 


What do we want to know? 

Where do we go for the answers? 
How shall we go about getting facts? 
Which problems are most important? 


Let’s set up our problems. 








CLASS AND TEACHER 


\_ Perhaps we should organize committees. 


Mii 


BENJAMIN S. MASS 


Principal, Rudolph Blankenburg School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





TOGETHER 


A Unit is a cooperative plan 
for organizing appropriate 





: 


HOW TO TEACH A UNIT 


4. LEARN 


Skills—listening, reading, 


interpreting, organizing, 


How much can Texpect of earning experiences around reporting, Gilde 

Wiese te tt eenk ms a central idea in order to sng Phas in 7 

learn? meet the needs, interests, E —_ _—— 
7 * ” > 

What other units has the and abilities of a group. a 


Knowledge—historical in- 
formation, science, nature 
study, citizenship, geo- 





y graphic concepts 


5. EVALUATE 


This is done continuously, 


Develop critical thinking by asking: 
Are we doing this correctly? 

Does anything have to be changed? 
How shall we solve the unexpected? 
What did we learn? 

How well have we learned it? 


There is a definite place here for tests and 
quizzes, 


FINISH 


TOGETHER 





Did we accomplish what we set out to do? 
What were the high lights of our unit? 


Shall we share our experiences with other 
people? 


How can we present them in capsule form? 
An assembly program? A play? An exhibit? 


A quiz show? A bulletin board? 
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FALL NATURE STORY 


The Adventures of 
Mr. Squiggly 


T WAS early one Saturday morning when Gary found the 

caterpillar crawling along the crack between two blocks 
in the patio. 

Gary called out to his pal Davy, who had come over to 
play checkers with him, “Look, Davy. Look at this cater- 
pillar. It has yellow, white, and black stripes.” 

“Come on, let’s play checkers. I don’t care about any old 
caterpillar,” Davy replied. 

“No, I want you to keep an eye on him. I am going to 
get a shoe box. I want to keep him.” 

“What for?” 


“T am going to make a pet out of him. I'll even give him 
a name.” 


Davy laughed. “What kind of name can you give an old 
caterpillar?” 

“Leggy, or Crawly, or something.” 

“All right. Pll watch him.” 

Gary hurried into the kitchen shouting, “Mother, I need 
a shoe box right away!” 

“T can’t hear you,” answered his mother from the living 
room where she was vacuuming. 

Gary bounded into the living room. “Please, Mother. I 
must have a shoe box.” 

Mrs. Lane flipped the switch on her vacuum cleaner, and 
it whined to a stop. “Now, son, what is it that you want?” 

“I want a shoe box. And please hurry, Mother. He’ll get 
away.” 

“Who'll get away?” 


DOROTHY THOLE 
JEAN HEMBREE f 





“The caterpillar!” 

“Gary, what in the world do you want with a caterpillar?” 

“I’m going to make a pet out of him. I’m going to give 
him a name and feed him, and everything!” 

Mrs. Lane brushed her hair back from her eyes, and 
sighed. “Just what do you intend to call this caterpillar?” 

Gary stood there silently, his face wrinkled in a frown. 

“I’m thinking about that, but please may I have the shoe 
box?” 

His mother went to her bedroom to get the shoe box and 


Gary followed her, hopping up and (Continued on page 122) 


anewrer J@fferson’s Special Monday 


PATRICIA MILES MARTIN 


| igebie say AMES went to school a little earlier than usual 


on Monday, because it was a special Monday. 


and jumping, wagging his little stump of a tail so hard that 
he wriggled all over. 

“Hey there!” said Jefferson. “Watch where you’re jump- 
> 


ing! 
As the dog gave a great leap, Jefferson lost his balance 
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At recess, Jefferson would go to the school library and 
look at a book about dogs. His father promised to get him 
a dog for his birthday, and Jefferson was going to decide 
exactly what kind of dog he wanted. He might ask for a 
great Dane, or a St. Bernard, or a boxer. He liked big dogs. 

There was no one else on the school grounds, unless you 
could count a thin little dog that was sniffing around the 
litter cans. 

“That’s the dog that belonged to the family that moved 
away, Jefferson thought. “I wonder how they happened 
to leave their dog.” It was just the kind of dog that Jefferson 
wouldn’t choose. 

Suddenly, the dog saw Jefferson, and he came running 
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and down he went. 


He tore a hole in his blue jeans. He wouldn’t have minded 
tearing a hole in his jeans, but he skinned his knee too. He 
wouidn’t have minded skinning his knee, but he dropped his 
lunch pail, and while he was picking up his sandwiches, 
wrapped nicely in waxed paper, the dog grabbed a big 
piece of cake and gobbled it down, right through the paper. 
There was chocolate icing all over the dog’s nose and choco- 
late crumbs in his whiskers. 

Jefferson felt very cross. “Go away,” he said, as he 
clamped the lid on his lunch pail. “Go away.” 

Doug, Julie, and Meredith, three of his schoolmates, came 
running through the big gate. Doug 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Weed- Time 
and Harvest 


HARD WORK BRINGS RESULTS 


LOTTIE TRESNER NORTON 


oa, Judy, Donna, and David stood at 
the edge of the family’s large garden 
plot. 

“Each of us gets a garden this year! Just 


think!’ Donna cried. 


“IT shall plant melons in mine,” David 
stated. 

“I’m going to raise some pretty flowers,” 
Judy decided, 

“T’ll plant vegetables—all kinds of vege- 
tables,” Donna said. 

“I need to think awhile,” Larry told 
them. “You know, it takes a lot of work to 
keep a garden. You have to get the soil 
plowed and worked up fine and smooth be- 
fore you can plant anything.” 

“Yes, and then when it is planted, we will 
have to keep the old weeds out,” David 
added. 

“And if it doesn’t rain, we'll have to 
water it, or ail the plants will die,’ Judy 
said, 

“Oh, we'll take care of them,” Donna 
said, 

“I guess I'll put mine all in corn,” Larry 
decided at last. “I think that will take less 
care, because when the stalks get tall, then 
you don’t have to weed them.” 

So the four children got busy. Larry ran 
the plow over the hard ground to break up 
the soil. Then each raked and smoothed it 
out until all four gardens looked very fine. 

“That’s hard work,” Donna said. “I’m 
going to rest awhile before I plant any- 
thing.” 

“I’m going to plant part of my flowers 
now, and leave some for later,” Judy de- 
cided. 

“T’ll put my corn in now, and have it 
done with—until it starts to come up,” 
Larry said. 

But David took his melon seeds in to 
Mother. 

“Mother,” he said, “what does it say on 
this package? When am I supposed to plant 
these seeds, and just how?” 

Mother read the directions and told him 
about melon seeds. (Continued on page 127) 
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No Bread 
for Breakfast 


BETTER BREAKFAST MONTH 


ANGELA MORGAN 


or there was a king who liked very fresh bread for his break- 
fast. It had to be warm, right out of the oven, with the crust 
brown and crispy. It was served on a big bread board with freshly 
made butter, and strawberry jam full of large, red strawberries. 

Every night the pastry cook would make fresh dough. He would 
knead it, and pat it, and put the loaf in a special baking pan in the 
big royal refrigerator. 

The porter came early in the morning to light the fire and clean 
the kitchen. But first he would take the bread out of the refrigerator 
and put it in a warm place to rise. And when the loaf was plump and 
round, the royal cook would bake it just the way the king liked it. 

But one night a terrible mistake happened. The pastry cook had 
been busy all day making very fancy cookies for the queen’s tea party. 
He forgot all about mixing the dough for the king’s loaf of bread. 

The porter looked in the royal refrigerator the next morning. There 
was no bread to rise. “This is going to be very, very bad,” he said to 
himself. The porter was a sad man anyway, and he continued to sigh 
and look very glum as he cleaned the kitchen and brought in the 
wood. 

A good fire was burning when the royal cook arrived. The oven 
was warm, just right to bake the bread. But there was no bread in the 
pan to bake. 

“Oh dear! Oh me!” wailed the royal cook. ““Whatever will I do?” 

“Yes, whatever will you do?” echoed the porter. “The last time 
the royal cook didn’t have the loaf of bread ready for the king’s break- 
fast he was fired and sent ; 
away in disgrace.’ He Sigh : 
shook his head and looked an ' Be Degree ra 
sadder than ever. ek Re I Bs 18 

The royal cook got out 
his (Continued on page 99) 
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The Street of Wind Bells 


BETTY TRACY HUFF 


The Rajah was unhappy. Somehow, 
somewhere, he had lost the Jewel of 
Contentment from his turban. 

“Where can it be?” cried the Rajah, 
rushing along the marble corridors of his 
palace, with his servants hurrying after 
him. “Did I leave it in the throne room?” 

In an hour they had turned the palace 
upside down, searching from the golden 
roof to the silver-paved cellar, but the 
Jewel of Contentment was not to be found. 

“Perhaps I lost it outside, while I was 
walking under the ginkgo trees!” cried the 
Rajah. And out everyone scuttled, to look 
in the garden. Even the nautch girls joined 
in the hunt, and that was wonderful—be- 
cause usually they did nothing but dance, 
dance all evening long, and sleep all day. 
But everyone liked the Rajah, and every- 
one wanted to help him find the jewel. But 
it wasn’t in the garden. 

The Rajah was inconsolable. All day 
long he moped in his golden palace, until 
everyone else was unhappy too—even the 


nautch girls, who didn’t feel like dancing 
any more. 

One day a wise Guru, a teacher from a 
faraway place, came to the village. The 
Rajah brightened up a trifle. 

“Perhaps the Guru can tell me where I 
may find the Jewel of Contentment,” he 
thought. And putting on a dark cloak so 
that no one would know him, he crept 
down to the village. 

The Guru was walking up and down 
the Street of the Wind Bells, listening to 
the sounds made by the little brass bells 
which were hanging on poles in the shops, 
as they tinkled in a breeze that was scented 
with sandalwood and jasmine. 

“And what can I do for you, Your High- 
ness?” asked the Guru, who was too wise 
to be fooled by a dark cloak. 

“Please tell me where I may find the 
Jewel of Contentment!” begged the Rajah. 

The Guru thought hard for a moment. 
“You won’t find it locked away in your 
golden palace,” he said at last. “If it is to 


Katie’s Rescue 


THERESA TRUCHOT 


A True Incident 


Little Katie Pambrun’s cradleboard hung from the saddle 
horn of a spotted pony, as her mother made ready to pick 
chokecherries. The pony, a pretty Appaloosa; stood quietly 
outside the circle of tipis which cast long blue shadows in the 
early-morning sunshine. 

Under her covering of soft white deerskin, laced over for 
safety with a strong buckskin thong, the five-months-old Katie 
smiled at her mother, Jane, who went back and forth carry- 
ing corn-grass baskets to hold the cherries. 

Jane Pambrun, dressed in a robe of mountain sheepskin, 
with her hair in two long braids, spoke softly in Shoshoni. “We 
ride today on Bim-Bim. You like to ride, Katie.” Little Katie’s 
big brown eyes twinkled, and she gurgled happily. 

“Where do you and Katie ride today?” asked a man who came from a nearby tipi. 

“T go to pick chokecherries along the river before the sun is high and hot,” said 
Jane. “Katie likes to ride, so I take her with me.” 

“Bim-Bim is a gentle horse,” said the man, patting the neck of the Appaloosa. 
“Katie is safe with him.” 

The man was Jane’s brother, Tendoy, chief of the Lemhi Indians. Jane knew that 
he was wise as well as kind. He had thrown a soft robe of woven rabbitskin about 
his shoulders because the air of the mountain morning was cool, and he wore beaded 
moccasins of deerskin. 

Little Katie smiled and made happy sounds when her uncle spoke to her, while he 
looked closely at her oval-shaped cradle, called a gko-no in Shoshoni. With a curved 
stick at the top to protect her head, the gko-no hung from the saddle horn by a stout 
buckskin thong. 

Hanging her corn-grass baskets to the back of her saddle, Jane waved good-by to 
her brother, and cantered away over the brown prairie to the Lemhi River. 

While Jane gathered the purple chokecherries, Bim-Bim moved about cropping 
the dry grass, and Katie slept lulled by the swaying motion of the cradleboard. 

Jane thought of her husband, Tom Pambrun, and how proud he would be to see 
how much his baby girl had grown since he saw her last. He would soon return to 
Idaho Territory from the Deer Lodge Valley in Montana, where he was working for 
Johnny Grant. (Continued on page 111) 
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The Jewel of Contentment 


be found anywhere, it is here on the Street 
of Wind Bells.” 

For days after that the Rajah searched 
the street, but found no trace of the lost 
jewel. After a while, as he walked about, 
he began to notice the way the bellmakers 
worked at fashioning the wind bells. 

“Tt looks as if it might be fun!” he said 
to the nearest bellmaker. “I'd like to try.” 

So the bellmaker handed over his ham- 
mer and his metal sheet, and the Rajah 
made the strangest wind bell that ever 
was made. But the odd thing was that 
while he was making it, he forgot about 
the lost jewel, and was almost happy again. 

“I should like to open a shop,” said 
the Rajah. “TI shall sit out on a rug in the 
sun, and make wind bells all day long.” 

“You won’t sell many, if they are all 
like this one!” chuckled the bellmaker, 
who had no idea that he was speaking to 
anyone of importance. “But I will show 
you how to make wind bells the way they 
should be made, and how to plait the silk- 
en strings to thread them on, so that they 
will chime whenever the wind blows.” 

The Rajah bought an awning of Benares 
blue, and a rug that was crimson as the in- 
side of a fresh-cut pomegranate. He liked 
the touch of the cool metal, and the silk 
strings riffing through his fingers. He 
worked very hard, and in no time at all he 
had festoons of perfect little bells hanging 
from the poles which supported the beau- 
tiful awning. 

While he worked, he saw all sorts of 
things happening on the street, and he 
learned a great deal about his people. Soon 
he had no gold left, and no precious stones. 
He had given all his possessions away to 
the poor people who passed his door. 

The time came when he had nothing 
left to give. 

“Tomorrow is the fifth season—the sea- 
son of rain,’ wailed a beggar, limping 
down the street. “I have no cover for my 
head, and no rug to sleep on when the 
monsoon rains have soaked the ground.” 

“Take my awning of Benares blue!” 
cried the Rajah. “Take my rug of crim- 
son!” With his own hands he took down 
the awning. Then he picked up the rug. 
There, on the hard-baked ground which 
the rug had covered, something flashed. 

“The Jewel of Contentment! It has 
come back to me while I worked in the 
Street of Wind Bells!” cried the Rajah 
joyfully. “I wonder however it got here.” 

All the wind bells, hanging from the 
poles by their silken strings, laughed in the 
breeze. The nautch girls came dancing 
down the street, moving to the rhythm of 
the bell music. And all that the Rajah had 
given away was returned to him a hun- 
dredfold, to be given again and again to 
the poor of India. 
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Jane Addams - Lady Pioneer 


IVAH GREEN 


Miss Jane Addams, the founder of Hull 
House Settlement in Chicago, was one of 
our great pioneers. She helped blaze a 
trail through a wilderness of social in- 
justice. 

Miss Addams was called by Theodore 
Roosevelt “America’s most useful citizen.” 
She was given such titles as “America’s 
uncrowned queen,” “America’s Joan of 
Arc,” and “The First Lady of the Slums.” 
An editor once said: “Miss Addams is 
better known for her good works, and 
more universally and sincerely loved, than 
any other woman in America.” 

Jane Addams was born September 6, 1860, in Cedarville, Illinois. 
Her mother died when Jane was two, and she was brought up by older 
sisters. She adored her father, and spent as much time with him as his 
busy life as a miller would allow him to give. It was during a ride 
through Cedarville’s “Shanty Town” with her father that Jane had 
her first sight of the way poverty-stricken people live. Their run-down 
shacks, their raggedness, and their squalor called forth a sympathetic 
response from her at the age of six. 

“Why don’t they live in better houses?” she asked her father. 

“Because they are too poor to afford better ones,” he replied. 

“Well, when I’m grown up,” Jane assured her father, “I shall live 
in a big house right next door to poor people. I'll let the pocr children 
play in my yard.” 

“I hope you will,” said her father. And twenty-three years later Miss 





Centennial of Jane Addams’ Birth 


Jane had a brilliant college career, followed by sev- 
eral years of travel in Great Britain and Europe. At her 
father’s death she had become wealthy, and so she was 
not forced to make a living for herself, having only her 
own interests to consider. 

But as she saw poverty and distress among the people 
in Europe, her childhood determination to help the un- 
fortunate began to come to her mind more and more. 
At twenty-eight she began to ask herself what she was 
doing for others. She resolved to visit Toynbee Hall in 
London to see, firsthand, the work done by that great 
humanitarian, Arnold Toynbee, who had set up the 
world’s first social service settlement. She saw how the 
poor people, both women and men, flocked to the settle- 
ment to be taught French, English, carpentry, music, and shorthand, 
among other subjects. She was inspired as she saw how young men 
from the University of Oxford lived at the Hall and taught these poor 
people. The unlearned and the educated mingled in an atmosphere of 
mutual appreciation. Besides study halls, there were a library, an 
athletic field, and a room for dancing parties. This was in 1888. 

Toynbee Hall and its activities must have been what Jane Addams 
had in mind for her “big house right next door to poor people,” for 
from that time on her course was clear: she would return to the United 
States, find a house to rent in a shabby neighborhood, and devote her 
life to helping the poor and unfortunate. 

Miss Addams chose Chicago as the city in which she would begin her 
social service work. For five months she walked through the slum areas 
of that city searching for the “big house.” She found it at last, a one- 











Addams took the steps to make that assertion a reality. 


The Silent Bell Buoy 


SILVIA TIPTON 


Pike Storm leaned hard against the up- 
per rail of his sailboat as the patrolling 
Coast Guard cutter swept by, leaving a 
trail of foaming bubbles in its wake. Quick- 
ly Pike moved the tiller of the “Lusty 
Gull” to the left, and the small sailboat 
tossed gently over the waves, settling on 
her beam ends. 

It was nearly five o’clock in the eve- 
ning, and Pike knew it was time to be get- 
ting home. But he and his friend Artie 
had been having so much fun racing their 
sailboats back and forth across the bay 
that he hated to think about going ashore. 

“Come on,” Artie yelled from his boat, 
“let’s sail out into the ocean awhile.” 

“Heck no,” Pike shouted back, “you 
know our boats are too small.” 

“Oh, don’t be such a sissy,” Artie called. 
“Come on!” 

Pike wrinkled his sensible face and firm- 
ly shook his head. “I’m not a sissy. It’s 
just too dangerous for our boats.” 

“Yeah! Well, if you had a sailboat like 
the ‘Sea Flash, you wouldn’t be so 
afraid,” Artie laughed, pulling his tiller 
toward him, and trimming his sail. 

Pike stared wide-eyed as the “Sea 
Flash” cut dangerously across his bow. 


A Cool Head 
in an 
Emergency 


Like an attacking blue shark, Artie and 
his eight-foot sailboat leaped past Pike 
heading towards the ocean—and trouble. 

Pike sat calmly back in the stern of the 
“Lusty Gull,” listening to the distant warn- 
ing of the bell buoy far out in the ocean. 
He wasn’t going to go out of the bay even 
if Artie was foolish enough to try. 

Of course, Pike thought, 
Artie was just trying to act 
smart and show that he was 
a better sailor. When he got 
to the end of the jutty, he 
would make an excuse and 
come back. He always did. 

But this time Artie and 
the “Sea Flash” dipped be- 
low a mountain of blue wa- 
ter, then lifted upward, sail- 
ing past the end of the jutty. 
The white sail bellied wildly 
in the sea breeze, and the 
eight-foot “Sea Flash” tossed 
recklessly from one wave to 
another. 

Suddenly, so suddenly 
that Pike blinked his eyes in 
amazement, the little sail- 
boat swayed and yawed, and 


time mansion built in 1856 by a Mr. Hull. 





its canvas sail dipped ’way over, slamming 
against the water. Pike gasped. Artie and 
the “Sea Flash” had capsized! 

Now Pike had to face the ocean and bat- 
tle the rolling waves and fierce winds. He 
knew that when his “Lusty Gull” entered 
the ocean there was likely to be trouble. 
But Pike didn’t have time to worry or go 
for help. He had to rescue Artie. 

He moved his tiller, and nosed the 
“Lusty Gull” into the narrow channel 
which connected the bay and the ocean. 
Swiftly he began tacking back and forth 
across the water, heading his sailboat into 
the wind. 

“That stupid Artie,” Pike said to him- 
self, “always trying to be a big shot.” 

As Pike passed the end of 
the rocky jutty, a quiver of un- 
certainty ran through his strong 
body. For now he could see 
Artie desperately clinging to the 
mast of the _half-submerged 
sailboat. 

“Hurry up,” Artie was howl- 
ing. His frantic words were 
swallowed by the roar of the 
ocean and the piercing noise of 
the bell buoy. 

Pike skillfully maneuvered 
his boat until he slid along- 
side Artie’s overturned craft. 
He pressed the tiller between 
his knees, and secured the 
boom. Then Pike reached over 
the side, and grasped Artie by 
the shoulder. “Grab hold, 
Artie.” (Continued on page 114) 
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FREE SAMPLE TEACHING AIDS! 


Also Plan A Trip To A Wonder Bread Bakery! 
a” I. FOR PRIMARY GRADES 






Story of Includes: 
- a Loaf of Pictures that may be colored » Desk Work in 
Bread Reading and Arithmetic « Weekly Chart for 
checking breakfasts. 
ATrip Study Unit on Cup Cakes includes: 
with 


_. Teacher’s Outline 
Baker Bill [)lustrated Children’s Reader 


2. FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


“All About Growth— Plants, Animals, People’ — 
a Science Notebook about the means of growth, 
including numerous experiments for teachers and pupils 


CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY, Incorporated, Home Economics Dept., 
P. O. Box 731, Halstead Avenue, Rye, New York 


Please send me your free sample teaching aids for: 
(CHECK ONE) 
PRIMARY GRADES» 1. STORY OF A LOAF OF BREAD C] 2. A TRIP WITH BAKER BILL [ | 


INTERMEDIATE GRADES> ALL ABOUT GROWTW—PLANTS, ANIMALS, PEOPLE [ | 


Name (Please Print) 
School 





School Address 











" Pens 
_ 


ACHERS PET’ 


THE MASTER LIQUID 
CLASSROOM DUPLICATOR 





\\ 








A Liquid 
Duplicator 
at the 
price of a 
gelatin 
machine! 







complete with 

carrying case 
and 

supplies 











“An ideal classroom duplicator . 


Tops for school office work too." That's what educators throughout the country 
are saying about the Master Portable Spirit Duplicator. Budget price means 
your school can afford the additional duplicators necessary in modern class- 
room teaching techniques too. Will reproduce Standard Spirit workbooks, in 
addition you'll find hundreds of other everyday uses for the Master Spirit 
Duplicator—to prepare work sheets, tests, forms, notices, supplementary class- 
room reading materials, etc. 


Write for full information today. 


Cee ar wr wn nr nr nr ann a ssa ee 


| 
\Master Addresser Company 


—---f- TR eT 


Gentlemen: Please send me full information | 
on the Master Portable Spirit Duplicator. | 


Name e- ° ° ° ° ‘ | 

l 6500-1 WEST LAKE STREET Address iisaea — | 

| MINNEAPOLIS 26, MINNESOTA City . State l 

ne ce cee es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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Behind 
the 
Chalkboard 
Curtain 


FLOY WORK 


Kindergarten Teacher 
Westfield School 
LeRoy, Ohio 


ANET and I tend to seek each 
J other out at bridge club and 
other social occasions. I enjoy her, 
and she seems to enjoy me. But 
this year, Janet is a little distant. 
If there’s any seeking out at par- 
ties, I do the seeking. Although 
her response is friendly, she is 
more reserved than she was last 
year. 

Linda and I have known each 
other for a long time. Our friends 
are the same friends. This year, 
when we see each other at parties, 
Linda is her usual self—with one 
exception. Occasionally she throws 
an impishly sarcastic remark my 
way, ves merry. 

I have really not done anything 
to offend either friend. Next year 
Janet will be her old warm self, 
and Linda will stop making slyly 
malicious remarks. For, next year, 
neither of them will have a child 
in my class. 

Meanwhile, I accept the pres- 
ent situation with serenity. After 
all, I understand. I was a mother 
on the other side of the chalk- 
board curtain for seven years be- 
fore I started teaching. I under- 
stand Janet and Linda because I 
too have had the experience of 
being, without any teaching back- 
ground, a mother of children in 
school. 

Those of us (and the papers in- 


| dicate that there are quite a few) 


who are Jenny-come-latelies to 
teaching have our drawbacks, but 
we have one merit that is seldom 
matched even by those who give 
up teaching for marriage and chil- 


| dren, and return to teaching as 





their children grow older: We 
know how it feels to send a small 
one to school, where Methods 
Have Changed, where that pre- 
cious child will be under the juris- 
diction of a person unknown who 
can make or break his happiness 
for an academic year. Such a 
mother’s thoughts run about like 
this: 


WILL Johnny’s teacher be a nice 
person? Pleasant? Understanding? 
On the other hand, will she be 
good at maintaining Discipline? 
(That’s terribly important, and 
they say it’s quite a problem to- 
day.) Will she see what a very 
special child Johnny is? I try not 
to be (Continued on page 68) 
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thru a 
MARSH 77 


FELT-POINT 
PEN 


for pen, ink supply, 
2 extra points $325 


Fine to bold lines... 
gray to solid. At stationers, 
art and school supply 

stores, or write 


MARSH 


MARSH STENCIL, 96 MARSH BLDG, 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. Fag 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SUPPLIES AND 
KITS FOR CRAFTS OF ALL KINDS 
Leathercraft, Coppercraft, Woodcraft, Metal- 
craft, Ceramic and Glass Tile, Castoglas, 
Plastic Flowers, Paint-By-Number Kits, etc. 
All price ranges. Complete stock, prompt 
shipments. Write for FREE iliustrated CRAFTS 

BROCHURE just off the press. 
J. C. LARSON COMPANY 
820 So. TRIPP, Dept. 1015, Chicago 24, Ill. 
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—_ Passenger Steamship 







































$325 — 

= Conference again 
H provides you, without 
= charge, complete 
et materials for a study 
nu | 

| of Passenger 





Steamship Travel 











Across the Atlantic 














Mie ilaniceean —— Suitable for Grade 4 and above 


You will receive 
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_ without charge 


Trans - Atlantic Passenger Steamship Conference 
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Educational Dept., Box 525, Dansville, N.Y. 








‘ove. 
we 45 8 Map of major routes of trans-Atlantic liners. Printed 
vce | i two colors, it is | enough (14” x 21”) for the ' — ' 
wer b olors, it is large g + Please send me, free of charge, your Passenger Steamship Kit, fora 4 
350 ulletin board. + travel unit with my class. 
* Enough student booklets for your class, containing ' ' 
P. pictures and facts about some of the great trans- Name .........sseeeeeeeeeseeeeesereere: No. Pupils...... 
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MORE 


KLEENCUT & EVERSHARP 
SCISSORS AND SHEARS 
HAVE BEEN SOLD TO 
THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


THAN ALL OTHER BRANDS 


COMBINED! 





It’s a fact! Over the years, American 
schools have bought and used more 
KLEENCUT and Eversharp scissors 
than all others combined. This over- 
whelming preference is due to out- 
standing product quality and de- 
pendability. 


To you it means that you can be sure 
of getting full value whenever you 
buy scissors. It means, too, that you 
can get all the sizes and styles you 
want — at the right prices! 

Specify KLEENCUT and Eversharp 
whenever you order school scissors. 
See your school supply distributor 
for your discounts. He is set up to 
give you the merchandise and serv- 
ice you need all year ‘round! * Every 
pair tested & inspected * All mer- 
chandise unconditionally guaranteed. 





' ONLY ACME HAS ALL 3! 
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BLUNT SAFETY SCISSORS 


10c 
& UP 
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TEACHERS’ SHEARS 
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DRESSMAKERS’ SHEARS 
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prejudiced—speak of him as my 
little monster—the usual thing, 
you know: but he really is so re- 
markable..... will she be discern- 
ing enough to notice how wonder- 
ful he really is? 

I wonder how good she is with 
subjects. I wonder what methods 
she uses. . .do they do anything 
about phonetics now in reading? 
I know they say they do, but do 
they? Does she? I hesitate to ask, 
because I wouldn’t want her to 
think I’m a nosy mother. It might 
prejudice her against Johnny. I 
wouldn’t want to do anything to 
hurt him. 

I want to be an understanding 
mother, the kind that his teacher 
will like. Heaven knows I tried to 
be last year with Mary’s teacher. 
You can’t believe everything chil- 
dren say, I know—but really that 
Mrs. Jones made the children go 
ALL DAY LONG without letting 
them get a drink. Still, you’ve got 
to stick by the teacher. The teach- 
er is always right at our house. I 
thought about asking Mrs. Jones 
about the getting-a-drink business, 
but I didn’t quite have the nerve. 
So at Open House at school all I 
said to her was, “Mrs. Jones, at 
our house the teacher is always 
right—-WHATEVER!” She gave 
me the funniest look, and asked if 
anything was wrong. Well, now, 
wouldn’t it have seemed petty to 
tell her? 

Another thing about Mrs. Jones 

I didn’t feel as if I learned any- 
thing from her. I asked her if 


| Mary had any problems I should 





know about, and she just said, 
“Mary is a happy little person. 
She has no problems.” Now, let’s 
face it, everybody has problems. 
I'd have liked to hear about 
Mary’s strong points AND her 
weak points. I’m curious as to how 
she acts in school. All I know is 
that she’s happy. Well, that’s nice, 








but it doesn’t help me to help | 


Mary make the most of herself. 
Mrs. Jones said that I should 

visit the class sometime, and I’d 

have liked to, but I know visitors 


create an interruption, and that | 


im MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


upsets class routine. As I said be- 
fore, I’m for the teacher, 100 per- 
cent; for all her politeness, I’m 
sure she doesn’t want class inter- 
ruptions. Still, I’'d love to know 
more (Continued on page 70) 





Something new has been 
added—four pages of tips and 
ideas (pages 
them and send us some of 
your own, 


102-105). Use | 





SQUARE DANCE? | 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS ¢ BOOKS ¢ SUPPLIES 


Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 
No postage charge—no packing charge— 
orders shipped same day as received— 
Complete stock of all labels in the field, 


Send for free catalogs and free teaching aids, 


DANCE RECORD CENTER 
1161 Broad Street, Newark 2, N.J, 














Art 


from 
Scrap 


by Carl Reed, Professor 
of Art Education and 
Joseph Orze, Associate 
Professor of Art Educa 
tion; both of State Univer 
sity College of Education, 
New Paltz, New York, 


CARL REED 
JOSEPH ORZE 








A book of materials, methods 
and ideas for using a wide 
variety of discarded, inex- 
pensive, and readily avail- 
able items for exciting and 
creative art activities. 


Written by teacher-authors with many years 
of experience working with teachers, you'll 
find the material presented in a most helpful 
and appealing way. The authors stress the 
importance of original work and encourage 
at all times the creative approach to the use 
of materials. 

Some discarded items and a desire to experi- 
ment with materials are the basic ingredients 
for making lively and original designs and 
forms with limited tools, space and budget. 
Here are the specific subject areas covered; 
you're sure to discover many variations as 
you experiment: 


Masks 
Collages 


Mosaics 
Puppets 


Sculpture Jewelry 
Graphics Crafts 
With this book as your guide you'll see how 
easy and stimulating it is to work with scrap 
materials; how the fresh new ideas it brings 
encourage designs and forms that sparkle with 
originality; and, how much further your art 
supplies budget will stretch, too. 


Fully illustrated with work 


2 PRICE 
done by children. Sound 4.95 
creative art approach. 11 $ ‘ 

Chapters. 100 Pages. Postpaid 


Order Today — From Your Dealer or Direct 


Davis Publications, Inc. 
209 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


Please send copies of ART from 
SCRAP at $3.95 each, postpaid. 


C) Payment is enclosed. [J Send bill. 
Name ere. 
PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADORESS 
Address 
Seer ZONG. . SMO. .2c000 
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FREE COUPON 
IS WORTH ‘1 TO YOU! 
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WE SEND YOU THIS 
DE LUXE *15° 


Glin Noto Pad 
Ball Pen | 


FREE! 


Yes, simply mail the coupon and 
we'll send you this beautiful prac- 
tical gift—a terrific value! The hard, 
light tan cover of washable, grained 
leatherette is richly embossed in red 
and gold. Inside there’s a plentiful 
supply of fine white note paper. A 
built-in loop holds the beautiful black 
and gold color, smooth-writing ball 
point pen in place—keeps it always at 
hand. This unusual gift is a guaran- 
teed $1.50 retail value, but it’s yours 
FREE when youmail the freecoupon. 


<a _ 


THIS OFFER MADE TO PROVE YOU CAN MAKE $50- $100-$500 
OR MORE IN YOUR SPARE TIME! 


anteed retail value $1.50) ABSOLUTELY FREE when you mail 
the valuable $1.50 coupon. You don’t pay a single cent for them— 
now or ever. We’ll also send you FREE 1960 Catalog, FREE Christ- 
mas Card and Stationery Imprint Samples, complete instructions 


What a chance of a lifetime to make EXTRA MONEY easily and 
quickly, without experience. Simply show friends, neighbors and 
relatives beautiful new Artistic Christmas and All-Occasion Greet- 
ing Cards. The original designs, rich colors and wide selection are 





truly remarkable...and they are amazingly low in cost. 50 Name 
Imprinted Christmas Cards for only $1.50; deluxe 21 card assort- 
ments as low as $1.00; and many other tremendous values that sell 


on how to make money in your spare time, and Christmas and All- 
Occasion Greeting Cards ON APPROVAL, so you can start making 
money at once. Rush coupon to: 


themselves. You can make all the EXTRA MONEY you need with 
our exclusive Greeting Cards, Personal Stationery and Gift Items. 
LIMITED INTRODUCTORY OFFER! ONE TO A FAMILY! 
We'll send you the lovely Slim Note Pad and Ball Point Pen (guar- 


ARTISTIC CARD CO., INC. 
414 Way St., Elmira, New York 
(In Canada, write 103 Simcoe St., Toronto 1, Ont.) 





RAISE FUNDS 
FOR YOUR GROUP! 


Organizations! Ask 
for Tested Fund- 
Raising Plan that 
has helped thousands 
of church groups, t 
clubs, lodges, schools 











ARTISTIC CARD CO., INC. 

414 Way St., Elmira, New York 

This valuable coupon entitles me to a Deluxe $1.50 Slim Note Pad 
and Ball Pen ABSOLUTELY FREE. Also include FREE Imprint 
Samples, Spare Time Money-Making Plans, and Christmas and All- 
Occasion Greeting Cards ON APPROVAL. 
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SCHOLASTIC TESTING SERVICE offer you a 
Complete 


Pupil Reading Test Program 


for AU Grade Levels 


( © Evaluation 
BRINGS IMMEDIATE RESULTS 


\ @ Diagnoses 
@ Remediation 


Scholastic Testing Service, Inc. offers an inexpensive solution 
for reading problems grades 1 through 8. 


STANDARDIZATION on the basis of nation-wide tryouts, national norms 
have been established by which the teacher can 
measure the performance of individuals, or class, 
or school. 


VALIDITY content has been carefully chosen to meet curricu- 
lum requirements at all elementary levels. Only 
those questions are used that meet the difficulty 
and discrimination requirements of sound testing 
procedure. 


RELIABILITY tests and subtests have satisfactorily met three 
types of reliability studies, insuring the teacher 
a reliable estimate of pupil progress: 


ORDER OR REQUISITION YOUR Reading Test Materials Now 


Scholastic Testing Service, Inc. 
3774 W. Devon Ave., Chicago 45, Illinois 


Send me complete information on your pupil reading test service (and 
sample test) as checked below at 35c each. 


[) Sample pupil EVALUATION TEST — grades 1 & 2 (1st mo.) ....(35c) 
(—0 Sample pupil EVALUATION TEST — grades 2 & 3 ............. (35c) 
(1) Sample pupil EVALUATION TEST — grades 4, 5, 6 ....... (35c) 
(] Sample pupil EVALUATION TEST — grades 7 & 8 ...... (35c) 


Name 


Street or P.O. 


Zone State ... 
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about just what they teach, and 
how they teach it. I’m afraid to 
try to help the children at home 
for fear I'll do the wrong thing. I 
know Methods Are Different To- 
day. 

What helped last year was that 
Jerry—he’s my eldest—had Betty 
Smith for a teacher. Betty and I 
belong to the same club, and I 
was delighted, because I’ve always 
liked Betty, and everybody agrees 
that she’s a good teacher. The 
only trouble was that I felt a little 
self-conscious with her. Naturally 
I was more interested than ever in 
talking to her—but I didn’t want 
her to think I was apple-polishing 
because my child was in her class. 
Schoolwise, I tried to be as coop- 
erative as I would be with any 
but at club meetings I 
was careful not to approach Betty 
for conversation. 

But you know what was nice? 
Betty sought me out. She even 
found excuses to talk to me on the 
phone about little things, and to 
bring Jerry's name into the con- 
versation. 


teacher; 


I knew what was going 


.awe of teachers. 


on, and why, and just how Jerry 
was doing. It was wonderful. 

Betty explained some of that 
teacher gobbledegook to me. Be. 
ing immature, for instance, doesn’ 
mean that a child is slow o 
spoiled (although it might in some 
cases); what’s more, a child cay 
be mature in some respects and 
immature in others. Betty helped 
me a lot in understanding thing; 
like that. 

But—for all Betty’s help—I still 
get that hollow feeling in my 
stomach as I send Johnny off into 
the classroom, that I'll no longer 
be the center of his existence, ] 
hope he'll love his teacher. If he 
does, I'll be grateful to her anda 
little jealous of her. I'm glad he's 
growing up, but I’m human. 

Teachers are human, 
know. Still, something of the child 
remains in me. I’m somewhat in 
I marvel every 
step into a classroom. How 
do they manage all those vibrant 
youngsters? Get six in my house, 
and I’m out of my mind in short 
order. You can’t give teachers too 
much credit. 


time I 


THE preceding gives an average 


mother’s-eye view. Knowing it, I 





too, | \ 








feel there are certain things we as 
teachers can do to create reward- 
ing home-school _ relationships: 
Lean over backwards to be friend- 
ly—not 50 but 75 percent of the 
way. (Continued on page 140) 








American Bottlers 


of Carbonated Beverages 
Washington 6, D. C. 


The National Association of the Bottled Soft Drink Industry 

A non-profit association of manufacturers of bottled soft drinks, with members in every 
state. Its purposes: To improve production and distribution methods through education 
and research . . . and to promote better understanding of the industry and its products. 
For Classroom Use, and Your Own Enlightenment, See Booklet Offer in Coupon Section. 
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students. 


- The class visits a soft drink 
plant and learns how science 


keeps a wholesome product pure 


hen the class discusses food production, or touches on 
chemistry or bacteriology, you may wish to plan a visit 
to a soft drink bottling plant. 


Any bottler in your community welcomes you and your 
There your pupils will see interesting demonstra- 
tions of ways in which science helps assure the purity of 
bottled carbonated beverages. 
tions are based on the latest discoveries of chemistry, 
bacteriology and engineering. 


The rigidly controlled condi- 


In addition to learning about sanitary science in food pro- 
duction, you and the children will also be delighted to learn 


that soft drinks are more than tangy fun-beverages. 
stimulate appetite and digestion * . 
100 calories per 8-oz. drink 


balance . . 





They 
. boost energy with their 
. and restore body fluid 


. with purity assured, at meal-time, and any time. 


* Sollman, T., A Manual of Pharmacology, 7th Ed., W. B. 


Saunders Co., Phila., 


1948, p. 694. 
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FREE! Esterbrook 


'T.M.—The Esterbrook Pen Ca, 


HANDWRITING KIT 


...gives you 6 writing tests for each pupil 
COMPLETE WITH COLORFUL GRADING STICKERS PLUS A COMPARISON CHART 


YOU WILL RECEIVE 













Ssinbrook SCHOOL WRITING CHART TBooKer >, — 
‘My 
_—-i JWriting Tests 
: a 
Hove touse yO" | OCRLENT wring EE} 


—s 
FAR wrting Meet! |} 


—_ 
POOR writing ats 


| 
EXCELLENT 


WRITING TEST 





The Esterbrook Pen Company is happy 
to present these handwriting tests for 
your class. Designed to point out that 
good handwriting is essential in all sub- 
ject areas, they provide an excellent 
evaluation of pupil progress. 

You will find the teacher’s manual 
helpful in promoting good penmanship 
practices and in developing a continu- 
ing interest in legible writing. 

Fill out the coupon below for your 
free copy of this valuable kit. 


TEACHER’S 
TESTS PROVE 
IT’S THE 
YEAR’S 
BEST - 
HANDWRITING 
MOTIVATOR 
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You will also find Esterbrook’s 
low-cost School Writing Kit a 
valuable classroom tool. Com- 
plete with 40 fountain pens, one 
for each pupil, plus a convenient 
covered desk holder. Each child 
is assigned a pen which he re- 
turns to the holder after use. 
Other classes can then use the kit. 
Esterbrook points are instantly 
replaceable if damaged, and re- 
placement points are inexpensive. 
Priced extremely low for educa- 
tional use, this kit is offered as 
school equipment only. 
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MAIL TODAY | The Esterbrook Pen Company | 
| School Services Div., Dept. 2, Camden 1, N.J. ' 

FOR ALL | Please send all information on Esterbrook’s School Writ- | 
THE FACTS! ing Kit and free handwriting kit for teaching penmanship. 
NAME ! 

1 POSITION : 

SCHOOt 

| ‘STREET | 

city ZONE___STATE 
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Jefferson's Special Monday 
(Continued from page 62) 


was ahead. Julie and Meredith fol- 
lowed close behind. 

“Jefferson,” Julie called. “I forgot 
my lunch. Will you share?” 

“No, I won't,” said Jefferson, still 
cross. “This isn’t a day when I feel 
like sharing.” 

Julie looked as if she might cry. 

“Il share,” said Meredith. 

“Tl share too,” said Doug. “We'll 
have fun. It will be like a birthday 
party.” 

The little dog trotted at Jefferson’s 
heels, 

“Go home,” said Jefferson. Then 
he remembered that the dog didn’t 
have a home to go to. 

At recess, when Doug and Meredith 
and Julie went outside, Jefferson 
hurried to the library and found a 
big book full of pictures of dogs. 
There were hound dogs and hunting 
dogs, and setters and poodles and 
collies. He couldn’t find just the dog 
he wanted. 

At lunch time, Jefferson watched 
while Meredith and Doug put their 
lunches together and shared with 
Julie. They laughed, and whispered, 
and didn’t look toward Jefferson at 
all. But the little dog saw Jefferson, 
and he came running. 

Jefferson sat apart, by himself. The 
little dog sat at his feet and quivered 
while he waited for food. 

Doug whistled for the dog. But the 
little dog paid no attention to him. 
He didn’t leave Jefferson. 

“They like the dog better than they 
do me,” Jefferson thought. 

Doug whistled again. 

“They like this dog because he’s a 
friendly fellow,” Jefferson decided. 
He picked up his lunch pail. “Well, 
I'll be a friendly fellow, too.” He 
crossed over to Doug. 

“The dog ate my cake,” he said, 
“but I have two sandwiches and an 
apple that I'd like to share.” 

Julie moved over and made room 
for him. They each had a sandwich 
and a half, a cooky apiece, and half 
an apple. Jefferson gave his half 
sandwich to the dog. 

“That dog’s too skinny,” said Julie, 
“but I like him.” 

“I like him too. He’s a fine fel- 
low,” Meredith said. 

“But he likes you best of all,” 
Doug told Jefferson. 

“I was going to choose a dog,” 
said Jefferson, “but a dog chose me 
instead.” 





A Correction 


Two plays in the June 1960 is- 
sue had their authors inter- 
changed. “Fatty Frog,” page 28, 
was written by Eleanor Maxwell, 
Teacher, Grade Two, Fairywood 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa., while 
“Wonderland Invaded,” page 29, 
was written by Mildred and David 
Castro. Mrs. Castro was then 
teaching fourth grade at Howard 
School, Kokomo, Indiana; her 
son David was a junior at Marion 
College, Marion, Indiana. Our 
sincere apologies have been sent 
to the authors. 
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COMPLETE 
MUSIC PROGRAMS FOR 
BUSY MUSIC EDUCATORS 
10-30 minute 
musical plays for 
Elementary Grades 
For Christmas: 


“Hilli Hi! Hilli Ho!" $1.00 
a Saree 10 min. 


“Santa's Special | Christmas” 1.25 


Doane 


"A Ghsictinas Wound Table" 1.50 
ORR: co cccsces 25 min. 

For year round: 

“A Happy Day” 1.00 
Doane—deNeergaard......... 20 min. 

“When I See the Flag" 2.00 
Doane—+Meadows......... min 

"“U and the U.N.” .00 
Doane—deNeergaard......... 30 min. 

“This Is My America” -30 
Doane-—Poncey (a choral, SATB) 

POSTPAID 


Send for descriptive catalog 


LEE MUSIC CORP. 
1619 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 
Name 
Address 
City 
State 


. Zone 


(Please print or type) 
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Jane Addams—Lady Pioneer 
(Continued from page 65) 


The building was now part ware- 
house, part tenements, in the center 
ofaneighborhood of rundown houses 
and shacks. Dirt, grime, and filth 
were everywhere. Unpaved streets 
were deep in mud; a faucet in the 
greet served as the main source of 
drinking water. Bathtubs were rare, 
ewage disposal practically nonexist- 
at, garbage collection almost un- 
peard of. The tenants of the neigh- 
porhood were mostly immigrants from 
aly, Germany, Poland, Russia, and 
Greece. They were poor, homesick, 
and frightened, and frequently bel- 
ligerent. 

‘But the neighborhood was right for 
Miss Addams’ plans; the house was 
right. She leased the house; named 
it Hull House; and invested in soap, 


‘lye, disinfectant, scouring powder, 


and scrubbing brushes. Then she and 
one of her devoted assistants began 
the difficult job of cleaning up the 
house. Soon they opened the house to 
the people of the neighborhood. This 
was in 1889; Miss Addams was then 
twenty-nine years of age. 

The purpose of Hull House was to 
“provide a center for a higher civic 
and social life, to institute and main- 
tain educational and_ philanthropic 
enterprises, and to investigate and 
improve conditions in the industrial 
districts of Chicago.” This 
lofty purpose, and a novel one. And. 
as Miss Addams had hoped, other 
women wanted to be a part of this 
unselfish movement. In two years, 
twenty volunteers came to live at 
Hull House so that they could give 
part or full time to the work in- 
itiated there. 

The term “social worker” was then 
unknown; but the work begun at 
Hull House was the starting point 
for the course now taken by social 
workers everywhere. Undismayed by 
unfavorable, sordid conditions, and 
actual opposition at times, Miss 
Addams and her assistants carried on 
their good deeds. They nursed the 
sick, they saw that the hungry were 
fed, they taught, they encouraged, 
they inspired. 

Their first concern was for the 
babies who were dying by the hun- 
dreds. Mothers were helped in the 
homes, and were invited to bring 
their babies to Hull House for good 
care, 

Jane Addams’ agitation over the 
garbage question resulted in her be- 
ing made garbage inspector for the 
city. She worked constantly to have 
better sewers and garbage collections 
made possible. Eventually the news- 
papers took her side and publicized 
the conditions of Hull House neigh- 
borhood and the efforts of the settle- 
ment workers to improve them. 

Miss Addams regularly worked 
twelve hours of each day at Hull 
House, but she still found time to 
speak to various civic groups in 
Chicago about her dreams and the 
work of Hull House. Due partly to 
this effort, she was able to establish 
the first free public playground in 
Chicago, in 1892, and this led later 


was a 





We need you and your 
ideas! See pages 102-105. 


to a whole system of recreation cen- 
ters in that city. 

Jane Addams would not permit 
one religious creed to dominate the 
work or atmosphere at Hull House, 
but she followed the teachings of 
Jesus by loving and _ serving the 
humble and the poor. Not only the 
poor and ignorant but the rich and 
highly educated came to Hull House. 
Bankers and peddlers, society matrons 


and scrubwomen were received gra- 
ciously by Jane Addams; she saw 
beyond the exteriors of persons. 
Miss Addams believed that it was 
good for the young people of the 
neighborhood to honor and respect 
the traditional customs of their par- 
ents and grandparents. To keep such 
traditions alive, Miss Addams caused 
celebrations to be held in observance 
of special days dear to the hearts of 


the elder immigrants, and she set up 
a museum in which the works of the 
neighborhood craftsmen could be dis- 
played. 

As more people were drawn to give 
their time and talents to the work 
of Hull House, more neighborhood 
residents came to take the offerings. 
In later years as many as 50,000 per- 
sons in one year enrolled to learn 

(Continued on page 92) 





Good Grooming becomes “Child's Play” 





when you teach it with the 
Ivory Inspection 
Patrol "Game" 


Year after year in thousands of America’s 
schools, the Ivory Inspection Patrol continues 
to stimulate student interest in personal clean- 
liness and good grooming habits. The success 
of this time-tested ‘‘Cleanliness Game’ has 
won the enthusiastic approval of both teachers 
and parents. 


When classes are divided into patrols and the 
game gets under way, the pupils’ interest in 
daily cleanliness and good grooming increases 
surprisingly. Pupils have a real incentive to 
improve, and parents cooperate by helping 
their children win higher scores. 
























| W's fen te be cles 


and so easy tee 


Order your free Ivory Inspection Patrol mate- There dette off do 
rial for your classes with the coupon below. eo ee 


FREE MATERIAL consists of this gaily colored Wall 
Chart—20" x 26"—for posting in your class- 
room. The chart—with space for 40 names— 
gives the day-by-day cleanliness record of each 
child for a 4-weeks’ period. Four kinds of 
stickers are provided—stickers in the form of 
miniature cakes of Ivory Soap for perfect 
scores: yellow stickers to indicate “‘Caution’’; 
red stickers to indicate ‘“‘Stop!’’; Merit Badge 
stickers to indicate a good week’s record. Be 
sure to indicate on coupon the number of your 
pupils so that we may send you sufficient 
material for your classes. 











ORDER YOUR FREE PATROL MATERIAL WITH THIS COUPON 





























PROCTER & GAMBLE, EDUCATION DEPT. Y, P. O. BOX 599 

CINCINNATI 1, OHIO —“— 

| ow 

Please send me sufficient Ivory Inspection on 

Patrol material for students. | .<~ INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION 

l wi PATROL SHEETS 

: | In addition to the Wall Chart, there 
| TEACHER'S NAME | are Inspection Patrol Sheets, colorfully 
| | printed on both sides, for recording each 
[| =m ____ dt hiild’s score. These sheets link good 
| STATE grooming with school and home. Most 
. ly in United States, its possessions, and in Canada ! parents cooperate wholeheartedly when 
| This offer good only - they are kept informed of the child’s 


L em — 


progress in cleanliness habits. 
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| Start your pupils’ interest in 
_ Science EARLY...by giving them 


TESTA MICROSCOPES NOW/ 





| 
| 
| 
| 















Interest grows through USE! 


Many Educators agree... ‘It is better to have several 
good microscopes in the hands of your pupils than one deluxe 
model on the teacher's desk for the class to look into’ These Testa 
Microscopes are especially designed for use in elementary and 
junior high school, and are priced to provide the greatest 
number of quality instruments for a given budget! 





TESTA S-3 isc sturdy, full-size 
American-made microscope with finest achro- 
matic optics. Its range of magnification is ideal for 
beginners and it is equipped with the basic 
components of standard compound microscopes. It 
is ruaged enough to withstand hard classroom 
use and is priced remarkably low. 











DESCRIPTION: 10x Huygenian eyepiece. 75x 
to 250x magnification. Double divisible color- 
coded objectives. Telescopic tube. Dual control 


rack and pinion focusing $3985 | 
| $6450 
La ey 


TESTA G-4 


provides variable 
magnification from 100x 


for the beginner in 
botany and 
biology. Makes 


FOR NATURE STUDY 


Study live insects 


teaching easier SR A85 €® & whole specimens 

... Students 54 : 
learn faster. WIDE-FIELD 
Features 6-aperture 2 MODEL A 


diaphragm disc, telescopic drawtube, and 
triple divisible objectives. A fine standard- 
size, American-made, optical! instrument at 
a budget price. 







No slides to prepare! 


Microscope features 
large working distance 
and 15x, 45x, and 75x 
magnification. 360° 
inclinable arm. 10x 
wide-field eyepiece. 
Triple divisible 
objectives. 
Dual control 
rack & pinion 
focusing. 


DESCRIPTION: 12x Huygenian eyepiece. 100x to 
400x magnification. Triple divisible color-coded ob- 
jectives. Rotating 6-aperture diaphragm disc. Dual { 
control rack and pinion focusing. 


QUANTITY DISCOUNTS TO SCHOOLS! | 


Write for Catalog on complete line, including * 
advanced models, and name of nearest Testa Dealer. 


_ 


rr= 


oe z SO IR 


ESTA MFG. COMPANY 


DEPT. 19 @ 10126 East Rush Street e El Monte, California 
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FILMS ......... 


DONALD W. SMITH 
Director of Audio-Visual Education 
Public Schools 
Kansas City, Missouri 


ABOUT THE HUMAN BODY—-15 min.; sound; color $165; black anj 
white $90; produced by Churchill-Wexler Productions, 801 N. Seward §, 
Los Angeles 38, Calif. ) 

Animated pictures show the use of bones, ligaments, and muscles, and the 
nervous, respiratory, digestive, and circulatory systems. Middle and upper grade; 


ALASKA: THE 49TH STATE—16 min.; sound; color $180; black and 
white $90; produced by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wi. 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Il. 

Shows Juneau, the capital, fishing and lumbering, homesteads and farmlands, 
the Indians’ role today, and Eskimos of the north. Middle and upper grades, 


BUSY HARBOR-—11 min.; sound; color $110; black and white $60; 
produced by Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, Il. 

Views of fishermen returning with their catch, cargo ships loading and un. 
loading, riding in a tug, and visiting a lighthouse. Primary grades. 


EXCHANGING GREETINGS AND INTRODUCTIONS—11 min.; sound; 
color $130; black and white $65; produced by Text-Film Dept., McGraw. 
Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 

Demonstrates formal and informal situations in which introductions or return 
greetings are needed in school and social life. Middle and upper grades. 


GRASS-BLADE JUNGLE—11 min.; sound; color $120; produced by 
Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Gives close-ups of small animals in our yards, and shows how they adapt to 
their environment. Included are close-ups of many common insects. Upper grades 





HAPPY LITTLE HAMSTERS—13 min.; sound; color $135; black and 
white $75; produced by Portafilms, Orchard Lake, Mich. 

Pictorial report of female hamster's courtship, motherhood, and raising a 
family of eight. Hamsters are rodents with short tails, and they make good 
household pets. Primary grades. 


HOW WE KNOW THE EARTH MOVES—I1 min.; sound; color $110; 
black and white $60; produced by Film Associates of California, 11014 
Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 

Demonstrates and explains the Foucault pendulum, by which the carth’s rota- 
tion was first proved. Presents the ancient astronomers’ theory of star pat- 
terns and constellations. Upper grades. 


IN CASE OF FIRE (FIRE DRILLS AND FIRE SAFETY)—20 min; 
sound; color $240; black and white $120; produced by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IIL. 

In cooperation with the National Safety Council, true-to-life fire sequences, 
modern fire-fighting equipment, and the most recently accepted fire-safety pro- 
cedures are shown. All grades. 


INSECT COLLECTING—I4 min.; sound; color $135; produced by Pat 
Dowling Pictures, 1056 S. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 35, Calif. 

Where to find insects and how to collect them with a net, sheet, and light, or 
Berlese funnel, from decaying trees, bark, and water; and ways of mounting. 
Close-ups of insects’ life histories. Upper grades. 








MICHIO—SCHOOLBOY OF JAPAN—I15 min.; sound; color $125; pro- 
duced by Raphael G. Wolff; distributed by Classroom Film Distributors, 
201 N. Occidental Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 

Portrays Michio and his classmates making soap in a modern school, and 
painting posters for the village to stress cleanliness. Middle and upper grades. 


PIONEER SPINNING AND WEAVING—10 min.; color $100; black and 
white $50; produced by Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

Illustrates how pioneers made cloth from materials grown on the farm. Shows 
growing, harvesting, and processing flax for linen thread, and the steps re- 
quired to produce wool yarn. Pioneer tools and equipment used are from the 
Farmers’ Museum in Cooperstown, New York. Middle and upper grades. 


PREPARING A CLASS REPORT—11 min.; sound: color $130; black 
and white $65; produced by Text-Film Dept., McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 

Shows how Bruce interviewed pilots, the airport manager, and others, and 
obtained books to make a good report on “Our Airport.” Upper grades. 


WHAT’S SO IMPORTANT ABOUT A WHEEL—10 min.; sound; color 
$100; black and white $50; produced by Journal Films, 2441 W. Peter- 
son Ave., Chicago 45, Il. 

Shows how man first made wheels from ends of logs with a pole for an axle. 
Later, he made a cart, chariot, wagon, and so on. Primary and middle grades. 


WHICH WAY—10 min.;: sound; color $100; biack and white $50; pro- 
duced by Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Uses the school playground to develop concepts of the cardinal directions 
(north, east, south, west) as well as the relative directions up, down, forward, 
backward, left, and right, and ways they are used. Primary grades. 


For handy reference, paste these reviews 
on 3” x 5” cards and file alphabetically. 
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FILMSTRIPS 


RECOMMENDED BY IRENE F. CYPHER 
Associate Professor 
School of Education 
New York University 


AUDIO-VISUAL SPANISH LANGUAGE SERIES—30 strips; color; pro- 
duced by Pathescope Educational Films, Inc., 71 Weyman Ave., New 
Rochelle, N.Y.; filmstrips with 18 records arranged in 6 sets of 5 strips 
and 3 records per set; $81.25 per set; group rates for special unit plans. 

This is not a “course,” but a series of units to help the beginning student of 
Spanish gain facility in understanding and using the language. The visuals take 
us on an extensive trip through Mexico, and the audials give us story and con- 
versation in a variety of voices. Material such as this helps any student to feel 
that language is a living experience, and that learning to speak one is a normal, 
natural thing to do. Good for enrichment of language study. Middle and upper 
grades. 


BIRDS AND THEIR SONGS—4 strips; color; 2 long-playing 12-inch 
records; produced by Museum Extension Service, 80 W. 40th, St., New 
York 17, N.Y.; $29 per set. 

A valuable set, showing birds most common to our country, with excellent 
recordings of their calls. The fidelity of the recordings makes them splendid ma- 
terial for nature study, science, and as preparation for field trips and bird walks. 
Used with the filmstrips, they bring the outdoors into the classroom for detailed 
study, and will also be fine material for clubs, scout troops, and hobby interest 
groups. Middle and upper grades. 


CAT STORIES—3 strips; color; produced by Curriculum Materials Cen- 
ter, 10031 Commerce Ave., Tujunga, Calif.; $3.95 single strip. 

A delightful set of stories about cats—‘“The Cat Who Meets a Wombly,” 
“The Cat Who Finds a Friend,” and “The Cat Who Sleeps All Day.” If ever 
you have watched the antics and capers of a cat, you will enjoy the adventures 
of these cats. The material is a combination of direct photography and art work, 
and there is a feeling of naturalness in the pictures. The stories and pictures will 
encourage pupils to relate their own experiences with pets. Primary and middle 
grades. 


COMMUNITY HELPERS: SET NO. 2—6 strips; color; produced by Text- 
Film Dept., McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y.; 
$32.50 per set; $6 single strip. 

Young citizens may see many familiar people about them in their community, 
but they need to know how the milkman, dentist, librarian, sanitation-service 
crew, street-maintenance crew, and service-station attendant contribute to their 
well-being and physical comfort. Kindergarten and primary grades. 


FAMOUS ELF BOOK FILMSTRIPS: GROUP I— strips; color; produced 
by Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, 
Ill.; $24.50 per set; $4.50 single strip. 

The stories in this series are adapted from the Rand McNally books of the 
same name, and give us “Copy Kitten,” “Crybaby Calf,” “Fussybunny,” “Little 
Bobo and His Blue Jacket,’ “‘Moonymouse,” and ‘So Long.” The stories em- 
phasize why young pupils should eat all their food, should be themselves and 
not try to copy others, and why daydreaming leads to trouble. Because the 
characters are animals and the pictures are appealing, it is possible to present 
the information in a way that will appeal to little folks. Kindergarten through 
grade two. 


HAWAII—THE 50TH STATE—6 strips; color; produced by Visual Edu- 
cation Consultants, 2066 Helena St., Madison 1, Wis.; $39 per set; $7.50 
single strip. 

Our newest state is still something of an unknown quantity to many, and 
there is much we need to know about it. In this series, we are given a glimpse 
of the major industries and resources; we see many of the places of scenic and 
historic interest; and we are given an account of the origin and history of the 
islands. The data is correlated to curriculum units, and it is presented in a 
clear, straightforward way. The set is very good for social studies, social 
geography, and world history. Middle and upper grades. 


LEARNING ABOUT PEOPLE—12 short strips; color; produced by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IIL; 
$19.90 per set, including hand viewer. 

Pupils in the primary grades need to have materials for individual study, so 
that they may use them when they are ready for each picture explanation. This 
series deals with the five senses, what food man needs to live, why clothing of 
the right sort is important, and the value of ideas and speech. In fact, the 
series helps us to see what people are, and how they react to the world in which 
they live. There are only fourteen pictures to each strip, and they can be ad- 
justed to a variety of lessons in social-studies units. Primary grades. 


UNDERSTANDING ELECTRICITY—7 strips; color; produced by The 
Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich.; $36.50 
per set; $5.75 single strip. 

e take electricity so much for granted in our modern world that we seldom 
stop to think about what electricity really is. In this series, we are given an 
explanation of static and current electricity, how electricity is produced, and 
how it can be used in our homes. One strip clearly shows how to use electricity 
safely, and illustrates the precautions to be taken to avoid overloading circuits. 
The information is easy to understand. Recommended for science and safety 
education. Upper grades. 


For handy reference, paste these reviews 
on 3” x 5” ecards and file alphabetically. 
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LETTER-WRITING KIT 
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Improves Handwriting -- 
And It’s Fun! 


Thousands of teachers have used the Pen 
Party and endorsed it. New vitality is pro- 
vided for a traditional teaching chore. 
. Correspondence between classes in differ- 
ent parts of the U.S. creates new inter- 
ests, new incentives. Work improves no- 
ticeably! 





Here’s What You Receive 


Parker supplies a complete kit of materi- 
als plus instructions—also, the name and 
address of a teacher willing and inter- 
ested in corresponding with your class. 
Once you receive the kit, you can work 
the project into your curriculum when- 
ever convenient. 


Materials include: wall chart for daily 
record of correspondence, individual stu- 
dent letter folders with letter-writing 
tips. Teacher assigned to you will have a 
class at the same grade level as yours and 
will have approximately the same enroll- 
ment. 


€> THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 


Education Service * Janesville, Wisconsin 


Please send your Pen Party Kit—FREE. 
I understand that my name and address will be sent to a teacher of a 
similar class. In return, I will receive her name and address. 


FEAREEE cecevsccscsessscnnsccsccnnsennnnscnsusenesssousanincnasosnosasotiesstanesocesecess 

GRADE NO. PUPILS - 

STREET OR R.D. - 

GEST cccenevesecnsncntscsncsncssnonsenamiestonsntes ZONE BEATE ..0.020.000...2-cccccccceceseces 
9-60-I 
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Grade Teachers 


here are 


IDEAS GALORE | 





from The LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE 


4 BRAND NEW PACKETS FILED IN AN 


ATTRACTIVE DURABLE PORTFOLIO 


FOR CONVENIENCE AND EASY ACCESSIBILITY! 


CREATIVE ART IDEAS:A pack 


et of many creative projects in- 


cluding Add-to-pictures, Cats ’n Sequins, Drawing trees, Many more! 


BORDER PATTERNS: Seasonal! 


Enough for all year! We call 


them “ Patterns with the Creative Touch”. Back to School Border, Christ- 


mas Angel Border, Benjamin Franklin 


Border and others! 


PARTY PLANS: New! 3 plans, one each for Halloween, Christmas 
and Washington’s Birthday. With games, menus, decoration and organ- 


ization hints. 


GIFT IDEAS: End that problem of what to have your pupils make 


for their parents with these fresh new 
weed Pod Flowers and Birds, Bamboo 


ideas. Exciting Gesso Craft, Milk- 
Pictures and More! 


These wonderful new ideas are inexpensive, creative, modern 


and practical. Printed on 8%x11 i 
colorful embossed portfolio ready 


nch paper they are filed in a 
for instant use. Created by 


teachers, that’s why they solve your art and activity problems 
so beautifully. ORDER YOUR PACKETS TO-DAY. Satisfac- 


tion guaranteed. 


FREE ! With every $4.00 order: 21 Ideas for 


Portfolio included with $4.00 orders only. 
Send orders to: 
LA FARGE, WISCONSIN. 


Check items wanted. 


Creative Art Ideas...) $1.25 

Border Patterns .......... CO) $1.25 
ar O $1.25 : 
ree O $1.25 | NAME 
Complete Portfolio ADDRES 
plus FREE GIFT. ............. $4.00 paint 





* Correlating Art & History 


individual packets in paper jackets. 


LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE, 


No C.O.D. orders, please. 


PE Dictitiithcncsnisimienns to cover 
cost of material checked. 
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Delightful 
Instructive! 


A charming 4-page unit 
on RAISINS 
(and Raisinland!) 
—available in quantity 
for classroom use 





Just enough of the history, nutritional value, growing and 
packaging story of Raisins to catch your pupils’ imaginations. 
The “Raisinland” unit also includes a variety of projects de- 


signed for various age groups— 


home activities. 


to be used as classroom or 


To order quantities of the “Raisinland” unit, use coupon on 


page 137. Or write: California 


Raisin Advisory Board, Box 


1963, Dept. TI-960, Fresno, California. 
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First Days — 
For the 

Beginning 
Teacher 


(Continued from page 24) 


at you but at his mother, because 
he thinks she scolded him that 
morning without any justification. 
Johnny will be your problem boy 
for the day, and you will be sure 
by the end of the morning that 
you should have chosen a stenog- 
rapher’s desk and _ typewriter. 
Cheer up. Tomorrow may, and 
probably will, be better. 

To have everyday good disci- 
pline, it is well to begin that first 
morning by making some rules. 
Children expect to know just 
what they are permitted to do. 

Ask your supervisor or another 
teacher what specific rules apply 
to the building as a whole, so that 
you do not infringe upon any of 
them. The children probably al- 
ready know these rules, unless 
it is their first year there. 

What kind of rules should you 
make for your own classroom? As 
few as possible, but they should 
be definite and explainable. There 
should be rules as to when pen- 
cils may be sharpened, and paper 
put into the wastebasket. If you 
have a library shelf or table, you 
may wish to limit the number of 
children who may be there at a 
time, and also the number of trips 
each child may make per day or 
period. You may wish to establish 
a set procedure to get the children 
into line for recess or dismissal. 
You may wish to make some sort 
of rule about chewing gum (which 
I have found has a bad habit 
of turning up on someone’s chair) , 
candy, and other food. Whatever 
rules you make, explain the why 
of them to the children, and then 
enforce them kindly and firmly. 


PERHAPS, to your sorrow, you 
will find that your public school 
is a far cry from the laboratory 
school where you did your student 
teaching. But one distinct advan- 
tage is that you are now the teach- 
er; you are responsible not for 
just one segment of learning or 
one project in this particular 
classroom, but for learning as a 
whole. 

Looking ahead now, it may 
seem that a big job lies before 
you. Make no mistake; it is a big 
job, but a very worth-while one. 
The returns, seen through the 
eyes of a mercenary person, may 
be comparatively few. But the re- 
wards for a job well done will give 
you an immeasurable sense of 
pride and accomplishment. 

















An 
Educational 
First! 
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Your Instruct 

Calendar for 
the First 

Five Months 



































YOUR requests were kept 
in mind as we planned the 
new Instructor Calendar, 
Please notice: The special 
dates for each month 
(listed on the cover)... 
Space for making notes on 
the daily dates . . . Some 
special dates illustrated 
... Monthly flower and 
birthstone . . . Dates for 
phases of the moon... 
And nothing to prevent 
displaying this calendar. 
This calendar is a special 
gift to our subscribers. No 
extra copies are available. 











































































































Coming in 
February: 


Your Instructor Calendar 
February through June 
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PRINCIPAL 


Clues to Better 
- TEACHER 


RELATIONS 


A Candid Interview with a 
Principal of Distinction 


How long have you been a principal, Mr. 
Dodge? Were you originally a teacher? 


I have been an elementary-school principal 
for nine years, a teacher and principal in a 
small high school, a teacher and assistant prin- 
cipal in a junior high school, and a teacher at 
each grade level. 


What gives you the greatest satisfaction in 
your role as principal? 


Helping a teacher to grow personally and pro- 
fessionally, and thereby helping the educational 
erowth of her pupils. I also enjoy solving edu- 
cational and social problems with the parents 
and my staff; both contribute good ideas on 
such matters. 


What do you consider an ideal number of 
classrooms for an elementary school? 
Maximum? Minimum? 


I believe that small schools give pupils more 
chances for interperson and group activities. 
Although I do not have statistics to prove it, I 
am inclined to believe that crowding large mass- 
es of pupils together leads to more discipline 
problems and less instruction. Since the number 
of classrooms depends on the program offered, 
and this varies from school to school, and com- 
munity to community, it is not practical for me 
to give a maximum or minimum figure. 


Do you favor heterogeneous or homogene- 
ous grouping (by achievement) ? 


From a practical standpoint I favor hetero- 
geneous grouping for K-6. A true homogencous 
grouping, encompassing the range of abilities 
in a single grade, is almost impossible to achieve. 
Many plans based on reading level have been 
tried with some success, and many schools have 
an ungraded primary (a type of homogeneous 
grouping), but I favor the true-to-life situation 
inherent in heterogeneous grouping. 


What consultants or special teachers do 
you feel every school needs? 


Consultants are needed in any area where 
they can effectively increase the instructional 





and learning level. In large measure, the type of 
administrative school plan will determine what 
special teachers should be used. Does the school 
have self-contained classrooms, modified self- 
contained classrooms, a platoon or departmen- 
talized system, or some other variation? 

I favor the modified self-contained classroom 
with special teachers in music, physical educa- 
tion, and perhaps art, from first through sixth 
grade. The advantage is that the classroom 
teacher is with the children for all academic 
subjects, and she can integrate them by unit 
teaching where possible. It gives her planning 
periods while the class is having music, physi- 
cal education, or art. 

We also have system-wide consultants who 
help both special and classroom teachers in 
these three areas. 


Do principals like to be addressed by their 
first names? Can you help in defining the 
line between friendliness and respect? 


I assume you are referring to teachers and 
other adults, and social situations. I doubt that 
using a first name means less respect. If this is 
true, I am certainly one of the least respected 
persons because almost everyone who has known 
me for five minutes uses my first name or nick- 
name. The difference between friendliness and 
respect is determined in part by the personality 
of the individuals involved. Outgoing people 
do not stand on ceremony quite as much as in- 
troverts, yet they can be equally respected. 
Under school conditions, involving children, 
last names are advisable. 


Is it within a principal’s province to dis- 
cuss with teachers how they dress? Should 
men always wear a coat or jacket while 
teaching? Should women always wear 
stockings and avoid the sleeveless, low- 
necked sundress? 

I believe that propriety in regard to extremes 
in dress is part of the school’s business just as 
it is with pupils. However, principals should 
not forget that teachers should be treated as 
adults and that the laws of common sense 
should be the criterion. In my office, I work in 
shirt sleeves, and I am willing to trust the ma- 
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VINCENT J. DODGE 


Principal, Roosevelt School 
Fargo, North Dakota 


ture good judgment of my staff in regard to the 
boundaries of propriety. Obviously, I would ex- 
pect the women to wear dresses and not slacks 
or shorts, just as we expect the girls in our 
school to dress as girls. 


What about the children’s appearance? 
Does the school have an obligation to in- 
sist on good grooming? 


I believe that sloppy dress should be men- 
tioned the same as any other unfortunate habit. 
If the reason is economic, there might be an ex- 
ception. Certainly, we should teach good groom- 
ing by precept and example. 


Do you want teachers to hand in seating 
charts and daily lesson plans? How are 
you informed of classroom activities? 


I am not sure that lesson plans are the an- 
swer. I try to visit each teacher before the chil- 
dren arrive in the morning. Sometimes it’s 
merely a word of greeting; sometimes it’s a 
chance to ask about plans or other matters. I 
consider this more important, from the stand- 
point of morale and practical supervision, than 
lesson plans. It is routine for our teachers to 
make tentative outlines for the week and daily 
plans for their own or a substitute’s use. 

When I visit during class, which I freqeuently 
try to do, I want teachers to know I am there 
to help, and not to spy. I may teach some les- 
sons for them, or observe a pupil that we have 
discussed. I seldom visit specifically to see teach- 
ing, unless a teacher requests it. J am invited to 
observe quite often, and I believe that our rap- 
port is such that no teacher feels tense in my 
presence. She knows that her job is to teach and 
mine is to help her whenever the need arises. 
Such conditions improve relations between prin- 
cipal and staff. (Continued on page 96) 
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Re tHE third year, children are ready to ex. 


pand their ideas of their immediate surround. 
ings to the neighborhood, the community, and 
various parts of our country, and to other coun. 

ae | tries throughout the world. 


. med 
| They become aware of our reliance upon the 
| people who produce goods which the stores sell, 
iss They learn of the human needs for which the 
4 community provides—such as work, play, and 


worship; and they gain a knowledge of the basic 
needs in life: food, clothing, and shelter. 


They acquire an understanding of the interde- 
pendence of man when they become informed 
of the various kinds of workers who helped to 
make, transport, or sell the clothes they wear. © 
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These scenes photographed in 
the third-grade classroom of 
Mrs. Joan Williams in Public 
School 22, Jersey City, New 
Jersey, by assistant principal 
JOSEPHINE TRUTNER. 
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Upper-Graders 
Make the 
Most of -- 





LAWRENCE M. MARTIN 
Director, Instructional Materials 
Four County Instructional Materials Center 
Walla Walia, Washington 


Epirortat Note: Although your school will not be in session when the 
next eclipse of the moon occurs, September 5 (Labor Day), you can use a 
discussion of this event to prepare your pupils for the partial eclipse of the 
sun, September 20. The culminating activity reported by Mr. Martin may be 
impractical in your grade or school, but you can take advantage of all the 
other good ideas mentioned. This project was completed while the author 
was teaching principal of the elementary school at Helix, Oregon. 


LMOST without exception, viewing natural phenomena excites 
A the imagination and stimulates the curiosity of children. One 
such phenomenon, which my pupils were privileged to witness, was 
the eclipse of the moon March 12, 1960. This is a report of how they 
benefited from this event. 

A newspaper article announcing the date that the eclipse would be 
visible in our area motivated the project. According to the report, 
the eclipse could be seen in the northwestern part of the United 
States, beginning at 10:38 p.m., Saturday, when it began to glide 
into the earth’s shadow. The full eclipse would take place at 11:41 
p.M., and the moon would pass out of the earth’s shadow at 2:18 
A.M., Sunday. 

As my sixth-graders discussed ways and means of studying this 
event, they concluded that an “eclipse party” would best serve their 
needs. Eventually when letters were written to their parents, de- 
scribing their plans in detail, the parents responded enthusiastically. 


Preparation for the Eclipse 
My pupils had many questions about eclipses: when and why they 


occurred, and ways to observe them. The latter question opened up 
a study of telescopes. Through the kindness and generosity of local 
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The Eclipse of the Moon 


citizens, we were loaned an eight-inch reflecting telescope, a spyglass 
from an old sailing ship, a small refracting telescope, and a pair of 
good binoculars. 

As the project began to take form, the children and I formulated 
some objectives: (1) Stimulate their curiosity and broaden their in- 
terest in the universe; (2) Provide firsthand experiences to supple- 
ment reading in books, magazines, and newspapers, and viewing of 
pictures, and educational films and filmstrips; (3) Develop a greater 
understanding of the natural phenomena to be seen in their immedi- 
ate environment; (4) Develop their knowledge of the causes of 
eclipses; (5) Find how te: scopes are made and used; (6) Establish 
and maintain scientific attitudes during the project, and apply them 
to later social-studies activities. 


Background Concepts Acquired 


1. In 1608, an apprentice for a manufacturer of eyeglasses chanced 
to hold two glass lenses in such a way that they magnified a dis- 
tant object. By accident, he had invented the first telescope. 
Galileo Galilei heard of this discovery, and believed that this new 
invention would enable him to study the sky. He put two lenses 
into a metal tube, and produced a telescope that magnified distant 
objects three times their normal size. With further experimenting, 
Galileo built a thirty-power telescope which helped him make 
many amazing discoveries. Among them was the fact that the 
Milky Way is made up of many stars, and that there is a system 
of planets circling the sun. 
Galileo’s telescope was a refractor type which let light come 
through the front lens and directed it to a point near the end of 
the telescope. Later, refracting telescopes were built with larger 
lenses, but they were unsatisfactory because their weight made 
them very unwieldy. Today, the large telescopes of the world are 
reflecting telescopes. They are easier to make, and meet the varied 
needs of astronomers better. Light comes through the open upper 
end, and reflects off a polished mirror to an eyepiece which is used 
for viewing. The four largest reflecting telescopes in the world are 
in the United States. 

Camera telescopes, tower telescopes, spectroscopes, and radio tele- 

scopes are among the new types of equipment being used all over 

the world to explore space from the earth. 

5. A lunar (moon) eclipse occurs when the earth gets between the 
moon and the sun, casting a shadow on the moon. The shadow is 
shaped like an ice-cream cone. Lunar eclipses occur only when the 
moon is full. 


nm 


6. A solar eclipse results when the moon comes between the earth 
and sun, thus obscuring a view of the sun. Or, in simple terms, an 
eclipse means that one heavenly body is hidden by the shadow of 
another. 


~ 


Other planets have moons: Mars has two, Uranus five, Saturn 

nine, and Jupiter twelve, but Earth has only one. 

8. An eclipse of the moon takes several hours to complete. Even dur- 
ing a total eclipse the moon’s surface can still be seen as a dim 
reddish glow. This is true because part of the sun’s light, passing 
through the atmosphere of the earth, bounces into the shadow 
made by the earth, and falls upon the moon. 

9. At the start of a moon eclipse, darkness begins on the eastern side 

of the moon. (In a solar eclipse the darkening begins on the sun’s 

western side.) The curved shadow seems to move across the sur- 
face of the full moon. The eclipse is over when the moon leaves 
the earth’s conelike shadow. As it comes back into the light of the 


sun, the moon becomes bright. (Continued on page 139) 
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Imaginative 5th- graders 
can do a lot with 


Colonial Life 
in New England 


ALVIN ENGEL 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Newbridge Road School 
East Meadow, New York 


unIr on 18th-century New 

England became very impor- 
tant last year because I had a spe- 
cially creative fifth grade. As a 
foundation for this project, I 
made use of the fact that many 
of my pupils had visited Williams- 
burg, Plymouth, Fort Ticonder- 
oga, and other historic places. 

Fortunately I had traveled to 
the same places and had a collec- 
tion of color slides and literature 
to share. When it became evident 
that a study of colonial New Eng- 
land appealed greatly to these 
fifth-graders, I capitalized on our 
mutual travel experiences. In ad- 
dition, the school’s filmstrips and 
library, and the picture post cards, 
magazine clippings, brochures, 
and pamphlets which the class 
brought in, and our text, Living 
Together in the Americas (Mac- 
millan), were all useful in devel- 
oping the project. 

Committee Work 

The pupils divided into three 
committees: research, art, and 
construction. Each had a chair- 
man and assistant responsible for 
classifying information, and corre- 
lating it with the other groups. 

As the teacher, I circulated and 
helped to integrate group effort. 
I also tried to eliminate duplica- 
tion of activities. 

The research group received as- 
sistance from the librarian, who 
helped them find appropriate 
story and reference books. 

Before construction started, re- 
search and art groups discussed 
the architecture of typical colonial 


buildings. Literature from Old 
Sturbridge Village in Massachu- 
setts was useful at this stage. The 
two groups decided which build- 
ings to include in the fifth-grade 
village. They concluded that it 
should provide for the important 
trades and occupations of a co- 
lonial community, and the serv- 
ices contributing to the welfare 
of the people. 

A stream separated the two 
parts of the village. Around the 
“green” they put the meeting hall, 
inn, homes, tavern, schoolhouse, 
and pottery shop. The stocks were 
in the center. On the opposite 
bank, reached by a_ covered 
bridge, the children put a grist 
mill, a general store, a spinning 
and weaving shop, a place for the 
printer, cabinet maker, gunsmith, 
tinsmith, and blacksmith, and 
nearby farmhouses. 

After getting the plans from 
the art committee, the construc- 
tion group speculated on the kind 
of materials required, and ways to 
create a colonial atmosphere. The 
buildings were simply made from 
cereal and other food boxes. 
Drinking straws were used for log 
siding and some roofs. Pieces of 
construction paper were over- 
lapped as shingles. The art group 
was also consulted about the 
tempera colors to paint the build- 
ings. Artificial grass made the vil- 
lage green, and aquarium gravel 
marked the roads and footpaths. 
A class-painted mural formed a 
scenic background for the village. 

Although the boy who built the 
grist mill knew that electricity was 
not used in the 18th century, he 
wanted (Continued on page 101) 









NEW CORONET 
BASIC SCIENCE 
FILMS 


CORRELATED 


TO THE CURRICULUM 


The films listed below represent a sampling of more than 
100 basic science films available from Coronet for use in 
grades 1-6. Produced under the close supervision of leading 
educators—such as Hanor Webb, Helen Heffernan, R. K. 
Bent, Paul Eberman, George Mallison, John G. Read, Ira C. 
Davis, and Glenn Blough—all the films correlate closely 
with the major textbooks and series now in use in American 
schools. See below for information on how you may obtain 
your free copies of these text correlations. A free descrip- 
tive catalogue of these films is also available on request, 
Please use the coupon. 


New Coronet Basic Science Films 

(check for preview) 

( Animals Protect Themselves (1-6) (0 Light for Beginners (1-3) 

L) Beyond Our Solar System (4-6) (] Sound for Beginners (1-3) 

[] Birds: How We Identify Them (1-6) [[] We Explore the Stream (1-3) 
(] Communication for Beginners (1-3) [_] What Are Things 

(] Heart, Lungs, and Circulation (4-6) Made Of? (4-6) 


To preview films at no charge except return postage, simply 
check those you are considering for purchase and send to 
Coronet Films—or prepare your own separate list, 


NF Text Film Correlations 


“a ‘ Coronet films in science have been correlated to the text- 
a book series shown below. The lists are available to help 
teachers select curriculum-correlated films. Each correlation 
shows the appropriate films for each unit of the text in the 
series. Simply check the series which you are using and 
return to Coronet Films, or list separately if desired. 
[-] BASIC STUDIES IN SCIENCE: CURRICULUM FOUNDATION Series— 


Scott, Foresman 














(1) THE DEVELOPMENTAL SCIENCE Series—Lyons and Carnahan 

(.] EXPLORING SCIENCE Series—Allyn and Bacon 

[) HEATH ELEMENTARY SCIENCE Series—D. C. Heath 

() JUNIOR SCIENTIST Series—Rand McNally 

(] THE MACMILLAN SCIENCE/LIFE Series— Macmillan 

f] SCIENCE FOR MODERN LIVING Series—J. B. Lippincott 

[] SCIENCE TODAY AND TOMORROW Series — Ginn 

[] THE SINGER SCIENCE Series—L. W. Singer 

{_] UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE—The John C. Winston Co. 

(.] THE WONDERWORLD. OF SCIENCE Series—Charles Scribner's 
gnaanens OO 000888880808 8000080800 2008 eeeeeeeeseeseneeon, 
' i 
( CORONET FILMS: 
t Dept. 1-960 * Coronet Building * Chicago 1, Illinois ' 
; () Please send preview prints for purchase consideration of the films checked above ; 
' or on the attached list. ' 
: (2 Please send free correlations of films to texts in those series checked abové or on : 
‘ the attached list. : 
; [) Please send a free catalogue describing science films for grades 1-6, 1 

! 
| NAME “me 
{ SCHOOL : 
' ADDRESS. : 
; CITY ZONE STATE \ 
rs 4 
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MORNING-GLORY 


MARKET DAY I’m a morning-glory. 
. When day has fled LITTLE DOG 

At the market I saw radishes, I fold my petals CLOWN 
Beans and carrots, too, And nod my head, 
Round, fat heads of cabbages, While crickets chirrup The other day 
Grapes, purple and blue; A bedtime story. I went to the fair. 
Scolding geese Then morning comes And what do you think 
And cackling hens And I wake to glory! I saw dancing there? 


Protesting in their crates; 
Eggs in cartons; 

Pears and squash, 

And even chewy dates. 
Watermelons, plump and 


green, What little dog 
Tubs of hollyhocks— Would choose to be 
But best of all, A stay-at-home dog 
At the end of the row, OUR COLORS And live with me— 
Four puppies in a box! 
—REGINA SAURO Red is the fire. If he could wear 
Blue is the sky. A clown’s attire, 
White is the winter’s snow! Do tricks, and walk 
Red, White, and Blue On tight-stretched wire? 
Are the colors of —JEAN BRABHAM MC KINNEY 


I open my petals 

And lift them high. 

Good morning, Sun! 

Good morning, Sky! 
—ETHEL JACOBSON 


A little dog clown 
In a high-pointed hat 
And a polka-dot ruff; 
Just think of that! 


Our country’s flag, I know. 


cémba, 


ALL ALONE? 


It was nap time, they said, 
So I went off to bed 
Where I'd be all alone by myself. 
But there was my cat 
Curled up on the mat 
And my toys all arranged on a shelf. 


There sat my bear 
With his fuzzy brown hair; 
My soldiers, my panda, my clown; 
My horse and my dog, 
My green rubber frog, 
And my doll in her blue gingham gown. 


In my books I could find 
Fairy folk—every kind— 
The brownie, the imp, and the elf. 
So I’m sure you can see 
How I never could be 
In my room—all alone by myself! 
—DAPHNE DOWARD 


STORM 


Smoke drifts lazily to the ground, 
Clouds move in, 
Lightning flashes, 
Thunder roars, 
Wind whistles through the trees, 
Soft pellets of rain appear, 
People flee to shelter, 
Darkness steals across the earth— 
A storm has begun. 
—R. SUE CRISS 
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THE FOG 


The fog fell from the sky today, 

Like a blanket made of woolly gray. 
It tumbled down without a sound 
And tucked itself into the ground. 

It covered everything up tight 

Until the daytime looked like night. 


—LIZ STOFFEL 


RELUCTANT SQUIRREL 


Temptingly, I toss a crumb 
In breathless hope Gray Squirrel will 
come, 

But he backs off, reserved and wary. 
I smile. I call. He’s still contrary, 
Stays firmly rooted to one spot. 
Respond to coaxing he will not! 
It’s evident he’s preferential, 
Perhaps in doubt of my credential, 
But I see signs of his surrender, 
Appraising eyes a bit more tender. 
Encouraged now, I drop more crumbs. 
Now closer, closer, here he comes. 
At last, his shyness at an end, 
I am accepted as his friend! 

—LULA WALKER 


SUN TIME 


At dawn of day the sun comes up 
Above the eastern hills, 

And on the meadow soft and green 
A wave of splendor spills. 


At noon the selfsame sun appears 
Directly overhead, 

And underneath the maple trees 
Are pleasing shadows spread. 


Then at the closing of the day 
He slowly goes to rest 
Upon a bed of gold-rimmed clouds— 
Low-lying in the west. 
—ALICE WHITSON NORTON 


LOCOMOTION 


Sparrows hop, geese waddle, 

Kittens jump, babies toddle, 

Horses gallop, goats leap, 

Rabbits run, snails creep, 

Fishes swim, tigers stalk, 

Squirrels climb, people walk, 

Snakes wriggle, hornets fly, 

Eagles soar away up high, 

Soldiers march, beetles crawl, 

Ducks paddle, leaves fall, 

Lambs skip, lions spring, 

Men stride, monkeys swing, 

Moths flutter, winds blow, 

Kingfishers dive, rivers flow, 

Herons wade, ponies trot, 

Roosters strut. Dear me, what 

A lot of different ways there are 

Of getting somewhere, near or far! 
—ALFRED I, TOOKE 
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A Primary Story to Play 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Erva Merow sent 
us such a clever play that we were 
tempted to give it to you just as she 
wrote it, but the idea is so perfect for 
creative dramatics that we decided to 
offer it in a form which you as a teach- 
er could present to your primary pu- 
pils, eventually leading them into con- 
tributing to the story and then drama- 
tizing it. As you experiment with this, 
you may begin to feel more confident in 
the use of familiar stories and class- 
created stories as dramatic media. The 
account begins as you might begin tell- 
ing the story to your pupils. A big toy 
dog will be a satisfactory member of 
the cast but a child may want to play 
the part of the dog. 





We've talked about pets before, 
but let’s just see how many have 
pet dogs. (Count hands.) Who can 
remember not having a dog? Did 
you want one very much? How 
about the rest of you? Have any of 
you ever asked your folks for a 
puppy? 

Today I’m going to tell you 
about a boy named Douglas. He 
thought dogs were very nice, but 
he didn’t have one. Every time he 
saw a dog he wanted to pet it or 
invite it home with him. But, of 
course, he knew he shouldn’t touch 
strange dogs. 

One day Douglas came hom 
from school and there was a strange 
dog on the porch of his own house! 
He was a very nice dog and he 
looked friendly, but of course 
Douglas did not pet him. He talked 
to him, though, and the dog talked 
back in dog language. 

What do you suppose Douglas 
said to the dog? (Children offer 
suggestions. ) 

Douglas thought he would ask 
his mother what to do about the 
dog, but his mother was not home. 
She had left him a note. It said: 
“Dear Douglas, I will be home 
soon. Please wait on the porch for 
me. The cooky jar is full. Love, 
Mother.” 

Of course Douglas went right 
after those cookies. He broke off 
a piece of one and put it down for 
the strange dog, who ate it up 
quick as a wink. The dog even 
barked for more, but Douglas knew 
that dogs are not supposed to have 
much sweet food. 

“Whose dog are you?” Douglas 
asked, even though he knew the 
dog could not talk to him in English. 


Just then the postman came 
along. He and Douglas were good 
friends. When the postman gave 
Douglas the mail, he said, “Hello, 
Douglas. I didn’t know you had a 
dog.” 

“He isn’t mine, Mr. Carney,” 
Douglas answered. “He was here 
on the porch when I came home 
from school. Do you know whose 
dog he is?” 

“No, I never saw him before,” 
Mr. Carney replied. “He isn’t one 
of the dogs that live on my route. 
I know all of them.” 

“Do you like all of them?” 

“Well, once in a while I have a 
little trouble with one down the 
street,” the mailman admitted. 

Douglas felt worried. “Did he 
ever bite you?” he asked. 

The mailman smiled. “Well, no, 
but once he acted as though he 
wanted to.” 

“Did you sit down and talk to 
him?” Douglas wanted to know. 

“Yes, I did,’ Mr. Carney de- 
clared. “But he stills growls when I 
walk up to his house.” 

“T guess he is a good watchdog,” 
Douglas decided. “But I should 
think he would want to be friends 
with you.” 

Mr. Carney laughed. “Thanks 
for saying that, Douglas,” he said. 
“Well, I must hurry along.” 

“If you hear about anyone who 
lost a dog, tell him to see me,” 
Douglas called. 

“T will,” his friend promised. 
“He is a nice dog. Too bad you 
can’t keep him.” 

When Mr. Carney had gone, 
Douglas started to talk to the dog. 
“You are a nice dog. You’d never 
bite a mailman, would you? I guess 
you wouldn’t bite anyone—unless it 
was a terrible bandit. Where did 
you come from, I wonder. Maybe 
you fell out of a car going through 
this town. Is that what happened?” 

Just then a little girl named 
Christine came along pushing a 
doll carriage. After they said hello 
to each other, Christine asked, 
“Whose dog is that?” 

“T don’t know,” Douglas told her. 
“He was right here when I got 
home.” 

“He likes you,” Christine re- 
marked. (Continued on page 133) 


Douglas 
and his 


Dog ERVA LOOMIS MEROW 


ae 






DRAMATICS 


A Good-Posture Play 


The Parade 


VERA LIGHT 


THIS skit may be done with children 
taking all the parts, or marionettes can 
be used for the Second Parade Group. 
Do not have marionettes unless they can 
be manipulated quite skillfully. If mar- 
ionettes are used, set up a simple stage 
for them center front of real stage. 
There will be real children on stage at 
all times. 


CHARACTERS 


joe—A slouchy boy. 

jimM Y—Leader of First Paraders. 

FIRST PARADERS—Any number of chil- 
dren. They may wear special hats, 
carry flags or banners, or play rhythm. 
band instruments. 

GYM TEACHER— Wears gym suit. 

SECOND PARADE GROUp—Marionettes or 
real children—Rag Doll, Jellyfish, 
Worm, Scarecrow, Drum Major. 





(Joe slouches on stage, hands in 
pockets.) 

(First Paraders enter, marching. ) 

Jimmy—One, two; one, two; heads 
up, backs straight. Come on, Joe, 
we're having a parade. 

soe—Oh, boy! (Joins paraders, 
hands in pockets, poor posture.) 


JimmMY—Everybody ready? Start! 
One, two; one, two. Joe, head up! 
Joe—I’m standing up straight. 
JimmY—Well, you think you are, 

maybe, but you’re not. 

Joe—If you don’t like the way I 
stand, you can have your old pa- 
rade. I’d rather sit anyway. I’m 
tired. 

(First Paraders go on with their 
marching. ) 

(Joe sits at one side near stage 
front right—on his spine, of course. 
He yawns and closes his eyes.) 

GYM TEACHER (enters and stands 
at stage front left)—One reason Joe 
is tired is because he doesn’t stand 
up straight. His stomach is squeezed 
and his food doesn’t do him as 
much good. If he were a worm or a 
jellyfish, he would not be able to 
stand up straight, but people have 
backbones so they can stand and 
walk erect. (Continued on page 9§) 
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Breakfast 

Lunch 
and 
DINMEL 3 Radio-Type Program on Foods 


CHARACTERS 


STATION ANNOUNCER 
MASTER OF CEREMONIES 
BREAKFAST CHILDREN—Four. 
LUNCH CHILDREN—Four. 
DINNER CHILDREN—F our. 


STATION ANNOUNCER—Good morn- 
ing. It is eight o’clock, and this is 
Station EAT presenting the Break- 
fast Club. Here is your Master of 
Ceremonies. 

MASTER OF CEREMONIES—Welcome 
to the Breakfast Club. This morn- 
ing, we have four friends who are 
going to tell us about a good break- 
fast. 

FIRST BREAKFAST CHILD— 

I am the orange juice 

You drink every day. 

I keep you healthy 

For school and for play. 
SECOND BREAKFAST CHILD- 

I am the egg that 

You all like to eat. 

Boiled, fried, or scrambled, 

I’m really a treat. 


THIRD BREAKFAST CHILD- 
I am the bread that 
You make into toast. 
With butter and jelly, 
You'll like me the most. 

FOURTH BREAKFAST CHILD 
I am your milk, 

And I come from a cow. 
I make you feel good, 
So drink me right now. 

mc—That sounds like a very good 
breakfast. Tune in again tomorrow. 

(Here children may sing a song 
about food, health, or the farm.) 

STATION ANNOUNCER—Good after- 
noon. It is twelve o’clock, and this 
is Station EAT presenting the 
Luncheon Club. Here is your Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies. 

MASTER OF CEREMONIES—This noon, 
we have four friends who will tell 
us about a good lunch. 

FIRST LUNCH CHILD— 

I am the soup that’s 
So good and so hot. 
I’m best in the winter, 
So have me a lot. 


THELMA T. COURTNEY 


Teacher, Second Grade, 
South Street School, East Orange, New Jersey 


CHARACTERS 


GOOD MANNERS 

HELPERS—Quiet Talk, Quiet 
Knife, Fork, Spoon, Napkin. 

SCHOOL CHILDREN—Don, Sally, 
Carl, Billy, Sue. 


SETTING 


HOSTESS 
Eating, 


Ann, 


Scenes 1 and 3 may be done in front 
of a closed curtain. Scene 2 represents 
your school lunchroom. 


Speciat Note 


Teacher needs indicate we should 
have another dramatization on good 
manners or courtesy this year. Creative 
suggestions are the most welcome. Con- 
sider this a contest. Send your entries 
on or before October 1, 1960, to Ruth 
Birdsall, Dramatics Coordinator, THE 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 





Seene I 


coop mMANNERS—Good afternoon. 
My name is Good Manners and 
these are my helpers. (He intro- 
duces them.) 

Quiet TALK—What shall we work 


on today, Good Manners? 

GOOD MANNERS—Well, I think we 
need to check the eating manners of 
boys and girls. 

guier eatinc—Oh, my! This is 
going to be a tough job! 

NaPKIN—Where shall we go? 

GooD MANNERS—I think we should 
visit the lunchroom at school. 

quiet tatk—I do hope those chil- 
dren talk quietly. 

knife—I hope they know what I 
am for and use me—properly, that 
is. 

sPooNn (sighing)—They probably 
overwork me. Some children use me 
for everything. 

rork—They stab me into things. 

NAPKIN—I am treated as a bib, a 
handkerchief, a towel, and then 
again just something to brush off on 
the floor. 

GOOD MANNERS—Oh, come, come, 
enough chatter! Let’s be off. 
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MARTHA SYMONDS 


Teacher, First Grade 


Central School, Wilmette, Illinois 


SECOND LUNCH CHILD— 
My name is sandwich, 
Filled with butter and meat. 
I make you feel good, 
And I’m so good to eat. 
THIRD LUNCH CHILD- 
I am the fruit that 
You eat with your lunch 
A pear or an apple, 
Or grapes in a bunch. 
FOURTH LUNCH CHILD 
I’m milk again 
And I just want to say 
I really taste good. 
Drink a quart every day. 
mc—Thank you. That sounds like 
a wonderful lunch. Good-by until 
tomorrow at this same time. 
(Another song may be sung.) 
STATION ANNOUNCER—Good  eve- 
ning. It is six o’clock and this is 
Station EAT presenting the Supper 
Club. Here is your Master of Cere- 
monies. 
MASTER OF CEREMONIES— Tonight we 
have four friends to tell us about a 
good dinner. 


FIRST DINNER CHILD— 

I am the meat that 

You eat every night- 

Lamb, steak, or chicken, 

I really taste right. 

SECOND DINNER CHILD 

My name is potato. 

I come from the farm. 

Eat me each day, 

And I'll keep you from harm. 

THIRD DINNER CHILD 

I am a vegetable 

So good for you— 

Carrots and spinach, 

And lima beans too. 

FOURTH DINNER CHILD 

I’m a dessert and 

My name is ice cream, 

I come in all flavors, 

And taste like a dream. 
mc—Good-by until tomorrow. 
STATION ANNOUNCER—We hope that 

you have enjoyed our programs, 

and we hope that all of you are eat- 
ing these good things for breakfast, 
lunch, and dinner. This is Station 

EAT signing off. 


Good Manners 


in the 


Lunchroom 


You might use puppets for the 
personified characters, and 
live actors for the school children. 


HELPERS (turning around three or 
four times) —Away we go to 
School! 


Seene 2 


(Helpers are in background.) 

Hostess—Let me sec. Are there 
enough chairs? (Counts.) Yes, six. 
Oh, here come my guests now! 

(Children enter with trays.) 


pon—Hello, Jane. We’re sorry we 
were late. We had to wait for 
towels to dry our hands. 
Hostess—That’s all right, Don. 
Shall we all be seated? 
They sit, moving chairs quietly.) 
satty—And give thanks. 
They do so silently.) 
Hostess—Docs everyone have a 
napkin? (Continued on page 124 

















WEST WILDERNESS PosT OFFICE 











MARY ANN MARGER 








CHARACTERS 


POSTMASTER 
OWL-EYED OTIS 
SADDLING SAM 
SHERIFF 


HARRY HITCH 
LIL LOVELACE 
VERMIN 


TOWNSPEOPLE 
cowsoys—A through L.) Give them 
Lapies—M through Z. ) clever names. 
There could be as few as two or three 
Cowboys and Ladies. 
CostuMES 

The Postmaster wears dark slacks, a 
long-sleeved white shirt, a vest, and an 
eyeshade. Vermin’s cowboy outfit is all 
black. The other men wear cowboy out- 
fits and the Ladies wear long pioneer- 
style dresses and bonnets. All are light- 
colored. The Sheriff has a badge of 


course, 


SETTING 


The post office of the town of West 
Wilderness. Old-time movies will fur- 
nish ideas for details. As we see it, the 
postmaster’s window is right of center, 
set at a slight angle so that the audience 
can see the front of the window but can 
also be aware of what goes on behind 
it. There is a bulletin board on the real 
wall, on which are small notices. Over 
all is a sign that reads WEST WILDERNESS 
post orrice. A door at left is for enter- 
ing and leaving the post office. A simi- 
lar one at right gives access to the post- 
master’s part. 


townsreopte (in front of closed 

curtains) — 

The curtain goes up in a minute 
from now 

At a post office out West. 

You'll see lots of cowboys and 
cowgirls, too, 

In the town of West Wilderness. 


Now everything will appear to you 

To be a peaceful scene, 

But it will not stay that way for 
long— 

Watch closely, and see what we 
mean! 

(Entire cast is on stage except 
Sherif, Vermin, and Owl-Eyed 
Otis. The Postmaster is carrying on 
business as usual with Townspeople 
lined up at the window. Other 
Townspeople are in groups about 
the stage, or are at the table at the 
rear. 

(They mingle and talk for a mo- 
ment. Then, suddenly, Sheriff ap- 
pears. He carries a huge poster on 
which is a likeness of Vermin, the 
Varment, the large and clear word 
WANTED, plus several other lines of 
small print. He walks over to bulle- 
tin board and begins tacking up 
poster. 

(Cowboys A and B ask Sheriff 
who is wanted.) 

sHerife (sternly)—I’ll tell you 
who he is! He’s the worst varment 
that ever set foot over the town 
line of West Wilderness. That’s 
who he is! 

(Several Ladies exclaim, look 
alarmed or excited.) 

(Cowboy C asks the varment’s 
name.) 

sHerifF—A fitting name for ihe 
likes of him! Vermin! 





Vermin, 


the Varment 


For that early September assembly 
program--an old-fashioned melodrama 
with a safety angle for upper-graders 
to re-create on their own. 


(Townspeople express distaste.) 
(Cowboy D asks what Vermin 
did.) 
sHerirF—Read the poster, and 
you'll see! 
(At this, the Townspeople go 
over to poster in a group, look at it 
for a minute, and then come for- 
ward, amazed, and form a long line 
across the front of the stage, with 
Sheriff in middle.) 
TOWNSPEOPLE—Boy, he’s a bad one! 
(They then recite the following de- 
scription supposedly just read from 
poster, with lines divided into parts 
and distributed among them.) 
He’s four feet tall and a number 
of inches, 

Been arrested before on previous 
pinches. 

He wears a black suit and a big 
black hat. 

He’s not too thin, but he’s not too 


fat. 

He’s probably armed, with a gun 
or two, 

So I hope you see him before he 
sees you! 

Now here’s a list of things he’s 
done. 

He’s committed every crime under 
the sun! 

He crossed a street when the light 
was red, 


And he didn’t eat the crusts of his 
bread! 

He was caught using matches in the 
stable yard, 

And he swam in a place where 
there was no lifeguard! 

When he held up the bank he 
didn’t say “Please,” 

And he didn’t say “God bless you” 
after a sneeze. 

He didn’t walk his horse across an 
intersection. 

He voted twice in the class elec- 
tion! 

They aren’t quite sure, but they 
think that he stole, 

And he didn’t obey the safety 
patrol! 

He’s accused of starting a sage- 
brush fire, 

And he punched a hole in the wag- 
on tire. 


According to the poster, he’s com- 
mitted every sin. 

sHerifF—And there’s a handsome 
sum of money for the one who turns 
him in! 

(Townspeople break out of line 
and formation and form into groups 
again.) 

tapy m—Oh, Sheriff, I do hope 
you find him! 

sHeriFF—Well, he’s a pretty tough 
hombre, but I’m sure we'll round 
him up and show him crime doesn’t 
pay! 

(Cowboys severally promise their 
help and the Ladies say to let them 
know if there is anything they can 
do.) 

cowsoy E—Well, what do we do, 
Sheriff? Where do we go to catch 
him? 

SHERIFF( scratching head)—I wish 
I could tell you. He’s a pretty slip- 
pery character, and I just don’t 
know where to find him. 

HARRY HiTtcH—I have an idea! 

TOWNsPEOPLE—What’s that? 

HARRY HitcH—Well, at the rate 
he’s going, I’d say he’s likely to 
commit another crime soon. Well, 
we just sit and wait for him to do 
it, and then— 

Laoby N—Then what? 

HARRY HiTcH—Well, then we'll 
know where it was done, and we’ll 
know where to start looking for 
him! 

sHerire—Sounds like as good an 
idea as any. I’d better be going 
home to dinner. (Starts for outside 
dcor.) 

postmaster—So long, Sheriff. I’m 
about ready to close up, myself. 

(Townspeople gradually exit in 
wake of Sheriff, saying good night 
to one another.) 

postmaster—W ell, ho hum, I guess 
it’s time to call it quits for another 
day. I’ll count my money and go 
home. (Counts money.) One dollar 
and forty-seven cents and one post- 
age stamp. (Holds stamp up and 
admires it.) What a beauty! A 
Pony Express stamp. 

(The door flies open, and Vermin 
ap pears.) (Continued on page 118 
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Mathe 
Mathe 


Check 


Science—Grades K-3 

_. Science—Grades 4-8 
Science—Grades 9-12 
Mathematics—Grades K-3 


Foreign Languages 


Qualified for Purchase under NDEA 
Instructional Materials 


am Handy Filmstrips—Records—Films for 


Title Il Title V 


Guidance—Grades K-3 
Guidance—Grades 7-12 
Guidance—Grades 10-12+ 


Title VI 
Foreign Languages 

Title VIII 
Vocational Education 
the subject areas of special interest to you 


and 
Mail this Form Today 
for your FREE Catalog 


-— 
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To: The Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand Bivd., Detroit 


11, Mich. 





School 


Grade__ 
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ACTIVI 


(New Time Saving Material for Busy Teachers) 


Here are the 


You get material for Early Fall, 


days, Winter, 


STIMULATES CHILDREN TO EXPRESS THEMSELVES CREATIVELY 


It's easy and 
children. 


cards, favors 


cards and Valentines, birds, Mother's Day favors and many more. 


Gree 


Full Year 4 big Packets (Sept. through April) 


(Se 


Special 


Clark Art Service Box 375, Whezton, Illinois 
CHECK YOUR ORDER BELOW — CLIP AND MAIL — WITH NAME AND ADDRESS 


CLARK ART SERVICE 


Send me: 


C) Full Year 4 Big Packets (Sept. through April) 


(Sept.-Oct. 


( Special Autumn Trial Packet (Sept.-Oct.) 
(For additional $3.00, we will send full year's service plus Free offer above) 


Name 


Address .............. 
City and Zone ... 


Halloween witches and cats, 


expredcily for Primary Teachers | 


CREATIVE ArT 


TY PLANS FOR GRADES K-1-2-3 


art teaching ideas every primary teacher needs. 
Special Days, Christmas Holi- 


the Seasons, Paper Sculpture, Spring and others. 


fun to use these delightful art projects with your 
Animal faces, Christmas 
Indian masks, Easter baskets, 


and tree ornaments, 
Extra Art Packet of 10 selected 
and most popular Art Projects 
reprinted from previous years— 
with full year order. 


(Nov-Dec) (Jan-Feb) (March-April) 


Hrutumn “Trial Packet \sept-Oct) . 


pt-Oct) 


.. 87.00 


= BOX375 
WHEATON, ILL. 


2. fees 


waa $4.00 plus Free offer above 
(March-April) 


onniontd $1.00 


) (Nov.-Dec.) (Jan.-Feb.) 


State 
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Jane Addams—Lady Pioneer 
(Continued from page 73) 


something about trades, English, 
American history, American cookery 
and housekeeping, and to share in 
playground activities, dances, com- 
munity sings, dramatics, and—almost 
as important—to take free baths in 
the basement of Hull House. 

Hull House settlement became fa- 
mous as the initiator of the 
service movement in our country. 
Gradually in other cities similar 
settlements were established. Col- 
leges began to offer courses for stu- 
dents interested in training for social 
welfare positions. Wealthy persons 
showed their interest by contributing 
generously for the financial mainte- 
nance of these settlements. And thus 
a little girl’s plan of living in a big 
house and letting poor children play 
in her yard, resulted in benefits 
which even the wisest adults could 
hardly have foreseen. 


social 


Using Art to Upgrade 
Attitudes 


(Continued from page 55) 


of many lands. Six children decided 
to make a circus train. The other 
girls and five boys decided to work 
individually on “useful objects.” 

To help the first committee, the 
school librarian sent a collection of 
books showing costumes and environ- 
mental characteristics of various peo- 
ple of the world. A representative 


country from each continent 








was | 


chosen, and research as to typical cos- | 


tumes and environments of the inhab- | 


itants followed. The committee con- 
structed a 4’ x 6’ frame from strips of 
scrap wood. Burlap was stretched on 
this frame. This was to be the back- 
ground to which the costumed figures 
were to be sewed. The children 
named their burlap picture “Friend- 
ship Around the World.” 

The circus committee designed on 
wrapping paper and then constructed 
a huge animal (stuffed with four 
bushels of shredded newspaper!), 
which pulled a long train of caged 
animals. The wagonlike 
made of thin strips of wood with bars 
of yarn. The were freely 
sewn on rectangular pieces of burlap. 
Thick cotton roving made the outline 
of the animal. The roving was held in 
the burlap by cotton yarn. 

The “ hand- 
made house slippers, pincushions, cig- 
arette cases, pocket-comb cases, wall 
hangings, pot holders, and desk sets. 


PROGRESSING 


Throughout these workshop hours, 
subjects of the regular curriculum 
were automatically integrated. The 
children that measurement, 
arithmetical computation, and library 


cages were 


“beasts” 


useful objects” were: 


found 


| research were as necessary as knowing 


how to thread a needle. Oral expres- 
sion had more purpose for some chil- 
dren. 

The various conventional 
were taught as each individual met 
with a particular problem and sought 
help from the teacher or another pu- 
pil. The children were encouraged to 
work directly 
While 


learned to use 


and 
they 
their imaginations. 
(Continued on page 94) 


with their needles 


yarn. designing on cloth, 


stitches | 





let’s 














AMERICA Books 








go 


+ 


WITH 


FRONTIERS OF 


by Edith McCall 


Reading Level 3 Interest Level 3-8 


ESPECIALLY REMEDIAL! 7 excit- 
ing, factual books, each combining 
HIGH INTEREST levels with 
LOW READING levels. Mature 
format appeals to upper graders 
needing remedial help; they will 
enjoy them, alleviating their fear 
of failure! Advanced 2nd and 
3rd graders will revel in applying 
their new found skills! Each 128 
pages, illustrated. Reinforced cloth 
binding, $1.88 each, net, postpaid. 
EXPLORERS IN A NEW WORLD 
The contours of a new continent 
emerge through the dramatic stories 
of the men who mapped it, 
HEROES OF THE WESTERN 
OUTPOSTS 
True * 


western” stories of personal 


courage which made men heroes. 


HUNTERS BLAZE THE TRAILS 
Davy Crockett and other frontiers* 
men open up the western trails, 


LOG FORT ADVENTURES 
Daniel Boone and others fight for 
safety on Indian hunting grounds. 


MEN ON IRON HORSES 


Adventurous, true stories of the men 
who developed our railroads. 


SETTLERS ON A STRANGE SHORE 


Exciting stories about the first, cou- 
rageous American settlers. 


STEAMBOATS TO THE WEST 


Dramatic, true about real 


boats that helped 


stories 


people and the 


Valuable, full-color Picto- J 


them, 
rial Poster Map of YOUR 
state when you order the 


FREE! | 
complete series. 
) > D > 
Childrens Press 
INCORPORATED 
The Childrens Books 





with Built-In 
Creative Enjoyment 


Dept. 4, Jackson & Racine, 
Chicago 7, Illinois 
(-] Send complete series of 7 titles, 
postpaid. 
Include free Pictorial Poster 
Map. Offer expires Dec. 31. $13.16 
(_] Send individual titles circled below, 
$1.88 each. 
Steamboats ® Hunters © Log Fort 
Explorers © Settlers © tron Horses 
Western Outposts 


postpaid, at 


[ ] 30-day examination privilege 


[ } Billme | enclose $ - 
All prices net to schools and libraries. 
Name 

Address 


City, Zone, State 
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97,000 TEACHERS ARE NOW USING THE N a W 
woatin Beet se 
es Be ~ 


KIT 


WITH STRONG EMPHASIS 
ON SCIENCE, BASIC ECONOMICS, 
AND SOCIAL STUDIES 















THIS KIT 
CONTAINS 


BEET SUGAR MANUAL— 
Background informa- 
tion about the sug- 
ar beet plant and its 
growth, the beet sugar 
industry, and the use 
of sugar in foods as it 
affects good nutrition. 


This Beet Sugar Kit, first used during the past school 
year, was requested by over 27,000 teachers, 


FOUR WALL CHARTS— fs © many of whom have ordered new student leaflets to 
Visual material on the 


beet as a plant, growing the plant, processing continue this worthwhile activity a second year. 
sugar, and the value of sugar in nutrition. 


TEACHING GUIDE—Six-page brochure giving teach- 
ing suggestions and activities. 





BILL GETS A SCOOP—F our 
copies of a book on the 
story of the sugar beet 
and beet sugar, written 
especially for your stu- 
dents. 


Upper Grade and Junior High School 
Teachers, Send Today for Your Beet Sugar Kit 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 
LEAFLETS — One copy of 
a four-page folder for 
each student to complete, 





. ar , - : ' 
in summarizing and eval- 2 : No. of . 
uating the study. a + Name _ Students H 
# ' 

1 Address Grade __ t 

You will be receiving a classroom-tested set of materials that : : 
has the approval of leading educators. Prepared under the + City. State ciate Ui 
careful direction of curriculum specialists, it was pre-tested : ' 

in elementary classrooms in various sections of the country. Loncanaseusennsunseququsnsesmesausaneneinenennndsnaiil 
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All Materiai On The Approved List Of The Chicago Board of Education 


Che New Kevised 


= NONORAL 
Teaching Method 


approved and endorsed by James E. McDade, former Assistant 
Superintendent of Chicago schools and originator of the nonoral 
reading method. 


852 pieces & teacher's manual 
eke 


517 word cards 50 wali charts 
285 picture cards 
Printed on heavy buff index paper 


ot DOA. vonrsie 


Primary students now learn to read, write, spell and DO with 
new speed .. . discipline problems vanish . . . comprehension 
and retention vastly improved. 

“The nonoral method is not a fad. It is a logical next step 
in the evaluation of the teaching of reading.”"—G. T. Buswell, 
Educational Monograph No. 60, University of Chicago Press. 


Please send complete set as above $20.54 pp. 
In Canada $22.40 








PRIMARY SEATWORK—Nouns and Verbs—Reading, Spelling, Manuscript Writing. 


6 sets covering 252 Basic Vocabulary Words. Each set contains 6 dictionary cards, 6 lay sheets, word 
cards and envelopes. 


Each Set 85¢ plus postage—RS 101—RS 102—RS 103—RS 104—RS 105—RS 106 
9 VERB SETS—3 sets covering the Present and Past Forms, 3 sets covering the Present 
and Progressive Forms and 3 sets covering the Present, Past and Progressive Forms of 120 
verbs used in the Basic Text Books in Primary Grades. 
Order by number—Each Set 95¢ plus postage. 


Present and Past Forms—RS 107—RS 108—RS 109 
Present and Progressive Forms—RS 110—RS 111—RS 112 
Present, Past and Progressive Forms—RS 113—RS 114—RS 115 


NEW COMPARISON SEATWORK (Opposites) RS 114—95¢ each, plus postage 
CROSS-WORD PUZZLE WORKBOOKS 


Purpose—To give the child extensive practice in reading for meaning. [) No. 1 Primary—60¢ plus post- 
age. (] No. 2 Intermediate—60e plus postage. 


CROSS-WORD PUZZLE SEATWORK (Primary) 1-2-3-4-5 & Puzzles in each—65e per set, 


° 1 
CROSS-WORD PUZZLE SEATWORK (intermediate) 6-7-8-9-10 See 
6 Puzzles in each—65e per set, plus postage 
Check or Circle Items Above for Ordering 


PRIMARY EDUCATIONAL SERVICE “Cs52"t0. itinass 
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Song flute 


Makes music fun for 
elementary pupils and teachers 
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Requisition 


NOW 
for fall 


classes 


The Song Flute program is complete with instruction books and supplementary 
music for concert programs. Instruments are available in choice of red, yellow, 
ivory or black. Plastic storage bag included. 


INTRODUCTORY 


Teaching the Song Flute requires no special training. ..no 
degree in instrumental music, and may be taught in any class- 
room. This musically accurate instrument, however, provides 
pre-band training of first calibre. Youngsters learn rapidly 
and look forward to band membership later. Song Flute when 
used with a vocal program adds greatly to understanding and 
progress. Send $1 for special offer to— 


Conn Corporation — Dept. K-3509 , Elkhart, Ind. 


OFFER 


1— SONG FLUTE... $1.00 

1 — TEACHER'S 
HANDBOOK .,... 90 

1— CLASSROOM 
I are 60 
TOTAL VALUE.. 2.50 | 


Senet, 5] 00 
| 
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Using Art to Upgrade 
Attitudes 


(Continued from page 92) 


EVALUATIONS 


The favorable comments of other 
teachers who paid us visits served to 
heighten the children’s enthusiasm 
and self-confidence, but the climax 
for me came when the district art 
supervisor attended one of the work- 
shop sessions. She was greatly im- 
pressed with the variety of activities 
and the cooperation of the group. 

An invitation was extended for the 
children to represent the school at 
a district Art Fair. The children ac- 
cepted this challenge and worked 
harder than ever. 

f As I look back, I realize that the 
goals established for the children 
have been realized. These retarded 
or difficult girls and boys permitted 
their ideas to take shape, gain mo- 
mentum, develop, and grow into ob- 
jects of beauty. Each one translated 





Hidden Words 


Have you ever looked for words 
inside other words? See what you 
can find hidden in the names of 
birds. The answer to the first ques- 
tion is given to help you. 

1. What bird contains a_ boy’s 

name? Bobolink or Bob white 


2. What bird contains a color? 

3. What bird contains a metal? 

4. What bird contains a piece of 
paper? 

5. What bird contains a domestic 
fowl? 

6. What bird contains a dessert? 

7. What bird contains royalty? 

8. What bird contains a musician? 

9. What bird contains a heavenly 
body? 

10. What bird contains a unit of 
measurement? 

11. What bird contains a part of a 
house? 

12. What bird contains a low 
sound? 

13. What bird contains a metal 
container? 

14. What bird contains a writing 
instrument? 

15. What bird contains a cry of 
pain? Dorothy Dill Mason 
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his own feelings into the work of his 
hands, which was creative. They ex- 
pressed their personalities through in- 
dividually stressing or subordinating 
certain parts of their designs. 

Through this selective part of cre- 
ating, it was possible to recognize 
each child’s original attitude toward 
school. This developed an added 
awareness on the part of the teacher 
and motivated attempts to help the 
child with his personal classroom 
problems. 

After the first eight weeks, an eval- 
uation sheet was given to each pupil’s 
classroom teacher. Many teachers re- 
ported evidences of changes in be- 
havior patterns and greater interest in 
other classroom work. All of the 
teachers agreed that their participants 
in the creative stitchery workshop 
had improved either socially or aca- 
demically, or both, through this ex- 
tracurricular project. 
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MERRIBEE ART EMBROIDERY CO. 
16 W. 19th St., Dept. 743, New vork 11, N.Y. 
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THE NEWEST KIND OF 
Teacher's Per 


® 

MOLDS 
THEY ARE IDEAL FOR 
YOUR CLASSROOM 
ART-CRAFT PROGRAM 
Casting and painting PIN-MONEY 
Art Plaster Siaures and plaques is 
net only educational but the subject 
matter can be tied in with ether 
Classroom or School Activities. 


PIN-MONEY MOLDS are available 
at your Art-Craf?t Distributor. 


Leeds Siveate PRODUCTS. INC. 362 W. Erie St., Chicege ts, iif, 





» Oe 


|REG. PRICE-$3.81 MEI aanE 


Send $3 for two White Irish 
Linen Towels, 13” x 19” as illus- 
trated, 2 large tubes of Embroi- 
dery Paints, 1 special hoop, 1 
tube holder — cotal regular value 
j $3.81 — Special Only $3. It’s fun. 
| Easy to do. Instructions fur- 
nished, Colors are wash-fast. 
Money Back Guarantee. Only 
one set to a customer. Catalog 
featuring complete line of 
Stamped Linens for Embroi- 
dery or Painting sent Free. 
















6 PIECE SET $9. 






IN BALL POINT TUBES 


EMBROIDERY PAINT 
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A new Booklet 
of Scientific Sup- 
plies, Education- 
al Games, and 
over 3000 Mod- 
ern Teaching 
Aids. 





The Guide for Elementary Teachers 


to 
NAME 
ere ee aGones 
city ZONE STATE 


I enclose 25c 


SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY 


4233 Crenshaw Bivd. 
Los Angeles 8, Calif. 
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The Parade 
(Continued from page 89) 


(Second Parade Group enters with 
Jimmy—or Drum Major may handle 
ill Jimmy’s lines in this part.) 

worm (pointing to Joe)—Who is 
that? 

ywmy—That’s Joe. I think he is 
mad. 

rac DoLL—Who is he mad at? 

swmyY—Us, for telling him to stand 
up straight. 

wormM—You mean he doesn’t want 
io stand up straight? I wish I could. 
Worms can’t. They don’t have any 
backbone. (Crawls around.) I don’t 
een have a front bone. 

yectyFisH—Neither do I. I’m just 
a blob of jellyfish. I can’t even sit up. 

rac DoLL—Look at me. Nothing 
but a lot of soft stuffing in me. (Does 
alittle rag-doll dance.) 

SCARECROW-—I’ve only got straw in 
me, (Turns to Drum Major.) How 
did you learn to stand so straight? 

DRUM MAJOR—Lots of ways, I guess. 
Fresh air helps. So does good food 
like fruits, vegetables, and milk—and 
plenty of exercise. 

worM—Let’s get on with the pa- 
rade, 

simMY—Come on, Joe. 

(Joe gets up and joins group, still 
louching, hands in pockets. If mar- 
ionettes are used, Jimmy stands at 
one side of puppet stage, Joe at the 
other. The boys and the puppets line 
up facing off stage, profiles to audi- 
ence. Jim heads the parade. Joe 
brings up the rear.) 

worm (turns and looks at Joe)— 
What kind of worm are you? 

Joe—!’m not a worm. What makes 
you think I’m a worm? 

worm—Well, you don’t look like a 
worm. You don’t talk like a worm. 
But where is your backbone? You 
don’t seem to have a backbone. 

RAG DOoLL—Maybe he’s a rag doll 
like me. 

scarecrow—Or a scarecrow—only 
I don’t see any straw. 

joe—Say! What kind of parade is 
this anyway? Who ever heard of a 
worm in a parade? And a jellyfish? 
And a scarecrow? 

JimMy—Who do you think should 
be in a parade, Joe? 

Joe—Why, good marchers 
stand up straight and look nice. 

DRUM MAJOR—Right, Joe. But some 
of these paraders can’t stand up 
straight. Can you? 

Joe—Of course! I'll show you. (He 
tres very hard to stand up straight, 
but cannot seem to do so.) Say! 
What’s the matter with me? 

Jimmy—You are out of practice, 
Joe. Your muscles must be weak. 

Joe—How can I get them strong? 

DRUM MAJOR—By exercising. 

GYM TEACHER (enters with peppy 
step)—Let’s have some warming-up 
exercises. Hands at sides. Raise arms 
overhead; touch fingertips to toes; 
arms back at sides. Ready, begin 
one, two, three; one, two, three. 

(All try to follow directions. 
Worm, Scarecrow, Jellyfish, and Rag 
Doll try but succeed only in looking 


who 





Seen our new Idea pages? 
Read them and then send us 
your own suggestions (pages 


102-105). 


very funny. Joe stops to watch and 
laughs heartily. Finally Gym Teach- 
er concludes the exercise. Joe is still 
laughing.) 

worm—It may be funny to you, 
but it’s not to us. 

JettyFisH—I wish I had a backbone. 
I'd be a great ball player. 

RAG DotL—I'd be a dancer. 

(If real children take these parts, 
let their wish come true momentarily 


as Scarecrow swings a bat and Rag 
Doll does a brief ballet movement.) 

joe—I guess a backbone is a good 
thing to have. 

Jimmy—People have backbones so 
they can stand up straight. And that’s 
what they ought to do. 

(As Second Parade Group exits, 
Joe goes back to original sitting posi- 
tion. He tries to sit up straight as he 
sleeps. First Paraders re-enter.) 


Joe (wakes)—Oh, what a dream! 

FIRST PARADERS—Come on, sleepy- 
head, join the parade. 

Joe (gets in line, standing very 
straight)—Say, everybody, I had a 
real keen dream, Wait till I tell you 
about it. 

Jimmy—Let’s go, everybody—one, 
two; one, two. 

(Members of the audience may be 
invited to join the parade.) 





SCHOOL MASTER 750 


slide changer. 


proof fabric. 


*Registered Trademark 





shown with exclusive accessory 
rewind take-up and semi automatic 


3 BIG REASONS 


WHY YOU SHOULD BE USING 


SCHOOL MASTER 


FILMSTRIP and SLIDE PROJECTORS 


(4) Your teaching efforts are more effective 


when a School Master’s brilliant projec- 
tion is used. Pupils comprehend faster 
with the brighter, more detailed image 
. « » projection problems are minimized. 


You can use Filmstrips or 2 x 2 slides 
with a School Master . . . a dual-purpose 
machine that utilizes the two most popu- 
lar and effective visual materials. Con- 
version from one to the other is quick 
and easy ... in seconds . . . without 
tools or removal of parts. 


You concentrate on teaching, not the 
projector. So simple is its mechanism 
. « « SO Sure its operation, the School 
Master is easy for anyone to use. 


School Masters, available in 500 and 750 watt manual or re- 
mote control models, are priced from $84.50. Exclusive acces- 


sory rewind take-up allows filmstrips to be rewound into storage 


container automatically. 


GRAFLEX® AV RECORD PLAYERS 


Light-weight, compact, dependable, Groflex AV Record Players were 
designed specifically for classroom use. Features: Astatic Power Point 
Ceramic Cartridge with two long-life sapphire needles; Micro-Balanced 
Tone Arm; High Fidelity Speaker; four speed floating turntable plays 
records up to 12"’ diameter; built-in jack for external speaker (AV-Il 
only). Two models: AV-I (3 watts); AV-Il (6 watts). Both models have 
sturdy, precision-built cases covered with attractive two-tone scuff- 


For additional information on the equipment shown, see your Graflex 
A-V dealer. Or, write Dept. 
A subsidiary of General Precision Equipment Corporation. 


1-60, Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 
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MAMMOTH 


64-PAGE SOURCE BOOK OF IDEAS 
TO ADD TO THE CREATIVE ART PROGRAM 


IN YOUR CLASSROOM 


Da 
$950 


Value 


Here’s just a sampling of the teacher-tested ideas 


you'll find in ''16 Living Art Ideas”... 


@ How a roomful of children can 
paint simultaneously on a mini- 
mum budget. 

@ How inexpensive colored paper 
can be used to make murals on 
a grand scale. 


You'll find these and many more 


@How to make wire sculpture 
that keeps its shape. 

@ How junior high school students 
can learn to make handsome 
jewelry. 

@ How to make plaster sculpture 
in a sand box. 


original art activities described for 


elementary, junior and senior high school use—activities you can put 
to work immediately. Every idea has been teacher-tested...the best 
of actual classroom experiences used successfully by prominent art edu- 
cators. Each one is reported in detail, complete with photographs, show- 
ing how children participate in the activity. 





“16 Living Art Ideas’’, in a large 814x11 size, 
comes to you FREE! It’s our way of intro- 
ducing you to ARTS AND ACTIVITIES, the 
monthly magazine of creative arts and crafts 
ideas for the classroom. Every issue is filled 
with refreshing, down-to-earth articles by ex- 
perienced teachers who know how to motivate 
exciting art experiences. Under the editorial 
supervision of Dr. F. Louis Hoover, Director 
of Art Education, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, ARTS AND ACTIVITIES brings 
you a wealth of classroom activities to make 
your teaching job easier and more satisfying. 
Over 23,000 teachers look to this famous 


educational journal for stimulating ideas 
and new teaching techniques. Order your subscrip- 
tion now and receive ‘16 Living Art Ideas’’ absolutely free! 


LIMITED TIME ONLY... 


Mail your subscription to ARTS AND 


ACTIVITIES before October 10, 1960 


BONUS 
GIFT 
FOR 

PROMPTNESS 


Quantities are limited 


ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 


8150 N. Central Park Avenue Skokie, Illinois 


Okay, I accept your special free offer. Send me my free 
copy of “16 Living Art Ideas’’ and enter my subscription 
to ARTS AND ACTIVITIES, starting September, 1960. 


Name" 
Address _ 
School__ 
City__ 


ond, in addition to your free copy of "16 Living Art Ideas” 
—we'll send you by return mail the voluable 64-page rs 
“Guide For Teaching Art In The Classroom" 
by Dr. F. Lovis Hoover. You'll find it on invaluable too! for 
developing o successful creative ort program in your classroom. 


order form below right away! 
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we? Gling 


fy Ae 
mork and mail the ” Ting 7 iting 


a5 00m 


1-9 


O 1 year $6 
0 2 years $10 


- () Payment enclosed 
C) Bill me 
C) Bill my school 


EXTRA BONUS! Free copy of ‘“‘A Guide For Teaching Art In 
The Classroom” if you mail coupon before October 10th. 
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Clues to Better 
Principal-Teacher Relations 
(Continued from page 83) 


What proportion of your time is 
spent in supervision? 

At least forty to fifty per cent. 
Most routine tasks, administratively 
speaking, are done by my secretary. 
This frees me to do my job which is 
to improve the quality of teaching in 
our school. 


After observing a teacher, do you 
follow up with reports or confer- 
ences? 

The teacher usually comes to the 
office during her next free period, 
or we discuss the matter the next 
morning before school, in her room. 
We try to work out any problems 
together, because we are in this to- 
gether. Whenever a teacher is having 
trouble, it means that the principal 
is having trouble too. 


How do you help new teachers? Ex- 
perienced, but problem teachers? 

We show our confidence in the neo- 
phyte by words and actions, and give 
her a “buddy,” usually from the same 
grade. During my talk with her, | 
indicate my willingness to help and 
advise. She is assured that I will not 
observe her work until she asks me. 
These steps help a new teacher fit 
into the staff quickly and happily. 

Depending on the difficulty, of 
course, there is no significant differ- 
ence in handling a so-called problem 
teacher. We frankly discuss matters 
because I do not believe in ignoring 
or glossing over problems. 


What do you consider the major 
causes of a teacher’s failure? 

The basic cause is usually a lack 
of real interest in the individual pu- 
pil. Any teacher who has a sincere 
interest will find ways to teach him. 
They may not always be the best, 
but she will be amenable to sugges- 
tions. If this attitude is missing, the 
teaching process becomes boring or 
worse. 


What is your opinion of rating? 
Should it be more quantitative than 
qualitative? 

Rating, in the sense of increasing 
efficiency, is a continuous process on 
the part of the principal and teacher. 
When both realize that success de- 
pends on their joint effort and under- 
standing, rating is not a problem. 

If mutual respect and confidence 
are strong, if morale is high, and a 
democratic administration is func- 
tioning properly, there is little reason 
for teachers to fear a formal rating 
sheet’s being sent to the superintend- 
ent. They will know that low points 
are in the process of correction by 
consultation and in-service training, 
and they will realize that rating ac- 
tually records their growth. 

I also favor having teachers rate 
the principal. This reveals areas 
where he needs more training, or 
calls attention to weaknesses of which 
he might not be aware. 


How do you feel about teachers 
sending discipline cases to you? 
Teachers know they can turn to 
me when discipline problems threaten 
to occupy so much of their time that 
classes suffer, or tense situations stop 
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Jessons. I will probably anticipate 
some problems, and may have al- 
ready talked to the teacher about the 
case. When a case arises suddenly, I 
appreciate a note or explanation. 


At what point would you step in 
when a bad situation arises? 

I could not answer when I would 
step in; I would be in all the time, 
if my teacher and I were communi- 
cating adequately. A diplomatic ex- 
amination of facts will usually con- 
vince all concerned that disciplinary 
action is necessary. 


If a parent calls you about a prob- 
lem, Mr. Dodge, do you insist that 
she first discuss it with the teacher? 

I certainly do not. I prefer to sug- 
gest a time when teacher, parent, and 
I can discuss the matter together. 


Miss A and Johnny don’t click. 
Would you transfer Johnny to Miss 
B? Would Miss A “lose face”? 

Such thoroughly 
and objectively keeping 
the child’s best interests in mind. As 
a snap judgment, I would say not to 
move him, but circumstances might 
alter this decision. 


cases should be 


discussed, 


In what order are these common 
teacher faults serious? Tardiness, 
poor relations with parents, failure 
to mark papers, shows favoritism, 
insufficient planning, resents super- 
vision, and inconsistent control. Do 
you have any to add? 

Most faults are the outgrowth or 
manifestation of something more seri- 
ous. A major fault, missing from the 
list, is not liking to work with in- 
dividual children. It leads to incon- 
sistent (with an effect on 
morale), and insufficient planning— 
two of the most serious faults on the 
list. Tardiness, failure to mark pa- 
pers, favoritism, reluctance to ac- 
cept change, and resenting supervi- 
sion are direct results of these two 
faults. Professional gossiping and un- 
necessary griping reflect poor train- 
ing and lack of consideration for oth- 
ers, but are not as serious. 

Another basic fault is a lack of 
adequate academic This 
fear of certain subjects. 
Fundamental to all is the larger prob- 
lem of wanting to help the individ- 
ual child. A teacher who is not so 
impelled will inevitably develop sev- 
eral of the above faults. 


control 


training. 
leads to 


What do you look for in high- 

quality teachers? 

Empathy—The teacher’s ability to 
put herself in the child’s place is 
first on my list. 

Academic Efficiency-You can’t get 
away from it—a good _ teacher 
knows what she is teaching. 

High on my list, and 
closely allied with— 

Enthusiasm — Sometimes overdone, 
but it’s my choice every time. 

Friendliness—Really part of empathy, 
but goes further. 

Cooperativeness—Not __ intentionally 
low on the list, but I think of it 
in terms of attitude toward class, 
staff, and parents. 

Professional S pirit—Engaged in learn- 
ing more about her job; belongs to 


Imagination 


and is active in professional asso- 
ciations. I believe any teacher who 
has these seven traits will be top- 
notch. Coupled with a deep con- 


cern for the child, she is a poten- 
tial master teacher. 


How can teachers keep abreast of 
new trends? 

Teachers’ meetings, professional 
associations, professional books, sum- 
mer school, and other college courses 
are a few obvious ways. Many teach- 
ers become better by observing and 


questioning others. Sharing ideas 


multiplies the blessings of all while 
harming none. 


In your opinion, do elementary 
teachers have as much prestige in 
the community as secondary? 


In our community, all teachers are 
equally regarded, but I suspect that 
our elementary teachers “have the 
edge” in terms of sentimental esteem. 
A single salary scale and vitally im- 


portant jobs at all levels have won 
equal respect. 


Basically, a teacher’s work is the 
same in her twentieth year as the 
first. Is this a major obstacle to 
real satisfaction? 


The question implies that unless a 
teacher takes a better position she 
is a failure. We don’t base success 


(Continued on page 98) 
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SOMETHING 


New and Wonderful 
“THE ORCHESTRA 


MAESTRO DALE” 


* 


First of a Series of Workbooks 
on Elementary Music Appreciation 
for grades 3-6 


Something new and wonderful for every elementary teacher of grades 3-6. Now 
your pupils can combine fun with learning music appreciation. 

The first of a great new series of Maestro Dale workbooks which will cover 
every phase of music appreciation at the elementary level. The help that thou- 
sands of teachers have been waiting for. 

















A FRESH STIMULATING APPROACH TO THE STUDY OF THE ORCHESTRA 


@ CAPTIVATING NARRATIVE! Travel with Maestro Dale through Instru- 
mentland as he meets Mother Cello, Father Bass Viol, Mother Flute, Father 
Clarinet, Queen French Horn, King Tuba, and many more fascinating char- 
acters. Visit the home of the String Family, the Forest of the Woodwinds, the 
Castle of the Brasses, the Cave of the Percussions, and on to the Music Hall 
itself. 


@ HIGHLY INFORMATIVE! Meets the curi- 
osity of elementary students concerning the 
orchestra and answers all questions likely to be 
asked by these students in a way which they 
will understand and remember. 


@ PERSONIFIES THE INSTRUMENTS. 
The story could be dramatized. 


@ FULL PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. Holds stu- 
dent interest with 20 illustrations, 84% x 11, 
similar to those in this advertisement, suitable 
for coloring and perforated so they may be 
torn out and displayed on the bulletin board 
or pasted in a music scrapbook. 


@ TOLD WITH HUMOR — both in text and 


illustrations. 





@ CORRELATES EASILY with other music 
appreciation books. 

@ VOCABULARY — elementary level. 

@ CONTAINS TEST QUESTIONS and corre- 


lated activities with each chapter, plus glossary 
of terms. 














@ LISTS SUITABLE RECORDINGS to supplement the book and enrich the 
study of the instruments. 


@ ORDER FOR EACH STUDENT IN THE CLASS. Priced low enough 
so each child may have one. 85c¢ each in 
quantities of 10 or more. $1.00 each for 1-9 
copies. Postage paid when cash accompan- 


ies order. 

EREE A set of beautiful 35mm color 
slides given free with each 

order of 25 or more books. These slides 

are beautiful full-color pictures of the in- 

struments personified and serve as an in- 

troduction to the book. 


nl 4 USE THIS ORDER FORM 
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st DALCRAFT PUBLISHING COMPANY Neodesha, Kansas . 
H Please send me ___.___. copies of your new book “The Orchestra of Maestro Dale” ; 
H at $ —_—— * Bill me later F ' 
: (1-9 copies $1.00 each) I enclose $ _..... total amt. . 
' : —— SENT POST P 
' (10 or more copies 85c each) AC NT POST PAID WHEN CASH 
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Clues to Better 
Principal-Teacher Relations 
(Continued from page 97) 


of other professionals entirely on the 
number of moves that they make, so 
why should teachers feel a lack of 
achievement when they continue to 
teach the same grade? Their satis- 
faction should be measured in terms 
of success with individual pupils. 


What special problems do you see 
ahead for elementary schools? 


[ see several, but will mention two. 
We must consider the kind of job we 
are doing in teaching critical and 
reflective thinking. Our society is in 
a mad “rush” to anywhere. There’s 
time for nothing except pursuit—of 
pleasure, money, and things. People 
are sO worn out with pursuit that the 
real values of critical and reflective 
thinking (which take time to achieve ) 
are lost. In their rush they play down 
the importance of new ideas and con- 
centrate on “things.” I 
schools can reverse 


believe 
this trend with 
a re-evaluation of goals, and concen- 
trated effort. 

The “slow doer” is another prob- 
lem. This child has the ability, but 
not the speed to adequately measure 
up. I plead for understanding, 
patience, and faith in handling him. 
Otherwise, these potentially capable 
young people may rebel or become 
discouraged before they find their 
niche. We need to help them even 
though it may be a trying experience 
for the teacher. 


What’s ahead for elementary teach- 
ers? Will “teaching machines” sub- 
stantially alter their roles? 

A wonderful future! There is a 
slow but steady increase in economic 
level, a heightening of status and 
prestige, a “good business” outlook 
(as confirmed by the birth rate), a 
raising of professional levels of train- 
ing, and a greater voice in the edu- 
cational program. I believe we can 
move forward with giant strides. 

Rather than fearing “teaching ma- 
chines,” television, and the like, 
teachers should make use of every 
idea that will improve their efficien- 
cy, and hence the learning process. 
In this modern world, we can’t af- 
ford to be satisfied with doing our 
teaching in the fashion that even we 
were taught—in fairly recent years. 

I believe that teachers need to ex- 
amine their methods and techniques 
with more imagination to see how 
they measure up to the modern age. 


A FINAL QUESTION, Mr. Dodge. 
If you were to look ahead twenty- 
five years would you find an abun- 
dance of electronic teaching de- 
vices? Automation to the “nth” 
degree? Ultramodern school ar- 
chitecture? Something we haven’t 
begun to visualize? 


I look for many changes, not only 
in the “things” of the school, but in 
methods and curriculum. The only 
“constant” should be the teacher’s 
desire to do the kind of job which 
will take every child down the educa- 
tional road as far as he is able to 
travel. Change is the essence of 
progress, in education as in anything 
else. If we cannot adapt to change, 
we are only going through the mo- 
tions of being teachers—and prin- 
cipals. 
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COLORED CARDBOARD 


For Bulletin Boards 
Signs and Displays 


SAVES TIME 
S$]? NEATER 
sett ECONOMICAL 


ORDER BY MAIL 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or your money back 


MUTUAL AIDS 


Dept. 402, 1946 Hillhurst Ave. 
Los Anceles 27, California 


PLEASE RUSH THE FOLLOWING: 


[] 2” CAPITALS in sets of 180 
letters, numbers and signs, @ 
$1.25/set. See colors below: 

[] Red [] Green [7] Blue 
C) Black [] Yellow 1] White 
] Gold*( Silver* 

*Gold & Silver @ $1.50/set 

[) 134” Manuscript Style, in sets 
of 240 letters and signs, @ 
$1.25/set. See colors below: 

[] Red [] Green [j Blue 
[]) Black [] Yellow [] White 
[] Gold* 7) Silver* 

*Gold & Silver @ $1.50/set 


[) 4” CAPITALS in sets of 150 
letters, numbers and signs, @ 
$2.00/set. See colors below: 

[] Red [ Blue [j Green 
[] Black [] White [] Yellow 


[] 64,” CAPITALS in sets of 40 
letters, @ $2/set 


[] Red ) Black 


[] 1” CAPITALS with reusable ad- 
hesive backs in sets of 200 let- 
ters, numbers & signs, @ $1.50/ 
set, Heavy Paper 


[] Red [ White [7 Black 


[) Reusable two-sided plastic ad- 
hesive—no damage to walls. 
$1.00/pack 
ONLY ONE SIZE, ONE COLOR PER SET 

[] ENCLOSED IS A CHECK OR 
CASH FOR $ 

— C.O.D. 


] Send Invoice 


(For Responsible Institutions Only. A 25c¢ handling 
charge will be added to all invoices totalling less 
than $3.00.) 
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No Bread for Breakfast 


(Continued from page 63) 


white apron and big white hat. He 
put them on, and sat down on the 
kitchen stool to think. He thought 
and thought, but he couldn’t think of 
anything to do. He just got sadder 
and sadder, like the porter. 

The royal cook was still sitting on 
the stool his helper, Peter, 
arrived. It was a beautiful morning, 


when 


and Peter was whistling a merry tune. 
He stopped at the door in amaze- 
ment. Why was the royal cook sit- 
ting in the corner instead of getting 
the king’s breakfast? 

“There’s no bread to bake,” ex- 
plained the porter with a deep sigh. 
bread left from 
yesterday?” asked Peter. 

‘Not a slice,” mourned the porter. 

“And if there were, you know the 
king wouldn’t eat it,” said the royal 
cook. 

“Well, then I guess we'll both be 
fired,” said Peter brightly. “You can 
go to see your daughter, and I will 


“Isn’t there any 


WHEN ON A SEA 


OF PAPERWORK 
...turn toad 


DUPLICATOR e@ 








” - — 
go back home. i. . 
All “T will be ruined,” said the royal THE ONLY >, ELECTRIC | 
| ‘ . *eeecee®® 
ES | cook. “I will never be able to get 
ack | another position.” SPIRIT DUPLICATOR WITH LEVER AUTOMATION! 
— | “My - wi » ots _— ’ alee . 
PR bg lg gt ogi: The new Copy-rite duplicating machine | WITH THESE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES: 
| = wry BO ae ee IS electric, compact, completely _ auto- %* One single lever for all operating 
| the word mother, he suddenly remem- matic, modern and streamlined in de- ote 
| bered what she did when there was sign. Takes all sizes from postcard to : me 4 
| no bread for breakfast 9x14. Occupies only 16”x 24”. Carries . pe _" after paper loo 
‘ee. we oe al ae the famous Copy-rite Full Year Guar- 1s exhauste 
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: what I tell you. Everything will be in the spirit duplicator field! during operation 
80 all right.” Free Demonstration. Send us your name on * Pitot light signals end of run 
? ¢ — ‘ a postcard. We'll arrange a demonstration in * a ° 
@ EFFICIENCY — 25 % more cutting edges oth the royal cook and the porter your office without cost or obligation. New feed table with no rubber parts 


looked at Peter in surprise. 
“Unlock the dining-room closet, 


*. 
ate ogg steel gears and bring a large silver dish with a L 
, for longer service life. cover,” said Peter to the cook. 
STRENGTH — Rugged heavy-duty | “And you go to the storehouse for 


for faster cleaner points. | 
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Before the “Bond Plan” 2 What kind of trouble? 
Heavy black line indicates downward trend of Below- Bvt They are seriously below grade level in reading. Say it isn’t so? 
Grade pupils. Be: Statistics show that approximately 4% of the nation’s elementary 
C pupils are from 1 to 3 years below grade level in reading. 
0 : But your school is different? 
} Get out your test scores. Never mind the class averages—they 
center will fool you. We mean the individual scores. 
i. your WANT TO CHANGE THIS PICTURE? 
t- ° The Classmate Editions of the Developmental Reading Series 
/ entertainment with the Bond Plan are a complete basic program specially de- 
in signed for your below-grade reading groups. They have achieved 


remarkable results nationally... . 


Why not in YOUR school? 


ROCKEFELLER ; , a LYONS and CARNAHAN 
CENTER is ee | 2500 Prairie Ave. 223-225 S. Main St. 


Chicago 16, Illinois Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
NBC TELEVISION TOUR Using the “Bond Plan” 
See the behind-the-scenes workings of 
R your favorite radio and TV shows on 
this wonderful one hour tour. 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Heavy upturn line shows marked improvement in Below- 
Grade pupils ofter introduction of ‘‘Bond Plan’’ material. 





























ROCKEFELLER CENTER GUIDED TOUR i ; LYONS and CARNAHAN 223-225 S. Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ! 
AND OBSERVATION ROOF Bs (Use nearest address) 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, III. ] 
The one hour Guided Tour gives you a 1 19 ! 
comprehensive view of the exciting 
. highlights of this city within a city. fe , Gentlemen: | would like information about the Classmate Editions. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER RESTAURANTS t ’ Tell me also about your free offer. 
Enjoy food from any nation—and at oe ! 
any price—in the diversified Union 4 ! 
News Restaurants of Rockefeller Center. J Name. ! 
RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 4 ! 
The world’s largest indoor theatre, with Address. — — -— | 
its top motion picture and fabulous i ; | 
stage shows, is a New York must. x a | 
For free illustrated folder write Dept. R, i City oo Zone a l 
Box 491, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. 20. aie J 
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& Three novel and incentive teaching devices with Instructions In each graded packet. Three 24” 4 
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A a 
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worth a thousand words... 


Let your students see science in action 
for themselves with these laboratory-proved 
educational instruments by 

Bausch & Lomb. They'll understand 
better, faster—be eager 

to learn more. 


B&L STANDARD TEACHING* MICROSCOPES. Standard size and operation; sturdy, 
precision construction at school budget prices. B&L STEREOZOOM* MICROSCOPES with 
continuously variable or fixed magnification. Colorful, erect 3-D images give new life to any subject. 

B&L MACROSCOPES® are ideal for gross studies, field trips, dissection. Easy focus, large 
field of view with 10x, 20x, or 40x magnification. , TRI-SIMPLEX* MICRO-PROJECTOR 
prepares students for individual microscope study. Projects slides or live specimens to wall screen 
or to table-top for tracing. E BALOPTICON* PROJECTORS give big, bright, lasting views 
of slides, opaque objects, even chemical reactions. B&L SPECTROSCOPES. Basic chemical 
analysis tools; show spectra of elements. STUDENT-PROOF construction of all instruments gives 
years of service at a cost to fit any school budget. WRITE for Catalog E-152; demonstration on 
request. No obligation, of course. Bausch & Lomb Incorporated, 


BAUSCH 6 LGMB 
85709 Bausch Street, Rochester 2, New York. " 


*Trademark, Bausch & Lomb Incorporated 
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No Bread for Breakfast 
(Continued from page 99) 


They both did as he said, even 
though they were still unconvinced. 

“Today the king will forget all 
about his bread,” said Peter con- 
fidently. 

“Whether the king has sausage or 
bacon or kippers or eggs or beef- 
steak or ham or cheese, he still must 
have his loaf of bread,” insisted the 
porter with a sorry shake of his head. 

But Peter wasn’t paying any atten- 
tion. “Take a very small bowl of 
cereal to the king!” he told the royal 
cook. “When he asks why you gave 
him so little, say he must save room 
for what is coming.” 

“But what if he wants to know 
what it is?” asked the cook. 

“Refuse to tell him, even if he 
begs you,” replied Peter with a wink. 

“Refuse! I'll refuse, all right. I 
don’t even know what it is myself!” 
muttered the cook, as he put the 
cereal on the tray. 

Peter was so busy, he didn’t even 
hear. He carefully measured some 
flour, milk, and butter. He put them 
in a big bowl with a pinch of salt. 
Then he added some eggs, and began 
to beat. 

“Whatever are you doing?” asked 
the porter. “It is too late to start 
making bread now.” 

Peter didn’t answer. He was busy 
climbing on the kitchen stool to get 
the largest frying pan. 

“Such a big pan to cook breakfast 
for one man,” grumbled the porter. 

Peter smiled as he tested the pan 
to see if it was hot enough. Carefully 
he greased the bottom with some 
butter. Then he poured on six little 
round spots of his batter. In a few 
moments he turned each one over 
very carefully. When all six were 
brown on both sides, he put them on 
the silver platter. 

“Take these with the butter and 
honey, and put them in front of the 
king,” he said excitedly to the royal 
cook. “Make a deep bow, and leave 
right away.” 

The royal cook went to the dining 
room bearing the platter high in his 
hands. He placed it before the king, 
and drew back the cover. 

“How delicious they smell,” said 
the king. “What are they?” 

But the royal cook had already left. 
Out in the kitchen, he tried to peek 
through the keyhole to see what was 
happening. 

The porter sat on the big stool. 
“Too bad, too bad,” he groaned. 

A few minutes later the king’s bell 
rang sharply. “I told you,” said the 
porter. 

The bell rang again, vigorously. 
“Go on,” urged Peter. “See what he 
wants,” 


(Continued on page 120) 
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These beautiful Perry Pictures 
are approved and used by hun- 
dreds of school systems all over 
the world. Perfectly detailed in 
warm sepia tones these prints 
are ideal Visual Aids in ediuca- 
tion. 

NOW READY . 
1961 Perry Pictures catalog 
with 1600 miniature illustra- 
tions and sample pictures. . . 
send for your copy NOW... 
only 35c. 


Create new class interest 


interested in and mail coupon for FREE illustrated 
lesson and catalog cof all courses 





From time to time short filler 
items for girls and boys are used 
in the back columns of the mag- 
azine. We welcome, but cannot 
acknowledge, contributions such 
as quizzes, puzzles, jokes, rid- 
dles, and games. Items (except 
seasonal) not published in six 
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the water wheel “to work.” So the 
construction committee permitted 
him to attach an electric motor as 
long as it and the connecting 
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or more in 6 days Classwork 5 records and 
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eeeaets a * eres when in use and stick i ‘ in- 
Ic | obligation, information on your Fund | “oxcart races from the general ’ and stick mnstantty to all surfaces (in 4 Folders . 
‘ | Reising Plan. | | store to the print shop,” and the cluding glass, wood and tile) EXCEPT THE FIN- to package (328 discs) 
— ae | burning of a house December 1, GERS. They’re easy to remove, won’t damage dis- only $1.00 
on | Age if under 21 1775, when an overturned candle played items or background and may be used over 
you | Addre j | fell on a newspaper. and over again. Order Stik-tacks today, through 
ines -SS . , 
ra Organization Culmination your school supplier or this coupon. 
rated 
_ “9g After the village was as com-  eweneeeienmncmennnine 
ity State - ylete in every detail as the class fou’ ' 
ail as ' 
“4 lL aioe eee sila iaaie tee ae noe j aonb ad ks wanted visitors pacing ee _ . STIK-TACK COMPANY* ’ 
Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. I., N.Y. 4 y er a en wae ood H 165 Bridge Street, Cambridge 41, Mass. H 
4 Aided by classmates and supplies Base-Tape too-it’s 4 ; H 
from the art department, two Stik-tack in tape § 0 pop otek G my pee A senate poms . 
~| teams of guides were outfitted in a. ee — © CO Enclosed is $ .. for ....... tells % 
as colonial costumes. Classmates al- apg oe eat . ' of Base-Tape @ $1.49 each. ' 
so helped the guides develop an Am Reo Seeage Ff 5 
appropriate “tour talk.” —— ao 5 Se H 
a} P P T talk. this coupon. S Street ;. 
Playing host to ten classes was i ' 
; ye * ° a City Zone State 1 
a gratilying experience to both *The above are distributed in Canade by ' — fi 
° : . ¢ Reeves & Son (C da), Ltd., ED os cuwcendascawnsesnucnscencuudbeasaeses 
debe guides and class. | — Toronto 10 . Laseusacsnasanennaannannnnnnel 
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GRANDFATHER 
CLOCK 


A grandfather clock was the out- 
come of a study of telling time. A 
rug box from a furniture store was 
the basic material. The children 
painted the outside with tempera. 
Then, with rulers, they planned 
and measured the area to be cut 
out. After the front was removed, 
the inside was painted. Two pine 
cones, attached to lengths of red 
ribbon, became the pendulum. Two 
nails in a board, inserted in the top 
to hold the box in shape, held the 
ribbon. A clockface was drawn on 
white tagboard, cut out, decorated, 
and mounted in place. The opening 
was covered with cellophane and 
the clock was complete. Theo Smith 





CLASS ELECTIONS 


Your class officer elections should 
have special significance this elec-= 
tion year. Make the children feel 
that voting is a real privilege by sete 
ting up voter registration and qualifi- 
cations. Let your class divide into 
two parties, each nominating its own 
Slate of officers. Good middle=- and 
upper-grade activity. Grover Brough 





FIND ANOTHER WAY 


SPEECH TRAIN 


A speech train will help to stimulate 
a child's interest and sharpen his 
auditory discrimination as he places 
the picture in the correct car. The 
engine is always the ch sound but each 
of the others is whatever sound the 


group needs practice on. 


Small cards 


have pictures drawn or pasted on. 

Cards are ina pile face down. Asa 
child draws a card, he says the name of 
the picture, listens for the initial 


sound, and then puts the card in the 
Especially good 
Arletta B. Clark 


correct train car. 
for primary grades. 


STAND-UP 
NUMBERS 


Use large cardboard stand- 
up numbers for number rec- 
ognition drill. Cut numbers 
double with extra area at the 
bottom. Fold the numbers 
at top where they join, fold 
and paste together extra 
area at bottom to make num- 
bers stand. Selena Muench 


Try this idea to stimulate word usage and vocabulary 
development. Pick a sentence from a reading lesson and 
ask, ““What other way can you say it?” Let each suggest 
another way to give the information, preferably using 
other words, and list all variations on the chalkboard. 
Your more gifted children might rewrite an entire short 


story, paraphrasing each sentence. 
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TWO BIRTHDAY IDEAS 


Our first-graders like our birthday chair cover. 
I stapled two plastic table mats together to fit 
over the back of the child’s chair, printed 
“Happy Birthday” on it, and decorated the 
corners with felt flowers. The child with a birth- 
day keeps the cover on the back of his chair all 
day. Helen M. Willis 


We have a birthday candle made from a 10” 
x 48” strip of white plastic sheeting. Accordion- 
type pockets were folded and stitched, one pocket 
for each day in a month. The month is lettered 
at the top, and changed with each month. The 
flame is a double thickness of construction paper 
shaped and stitched in place. Each pocket is 
numbered for a day of the month. When a child 
has a birthday, his name is put ona card and in- 
serted in the correct pocket. Ethel MacDermand 


pocket 1" deep 






back 3” high 


crease — fold — stitch 

















A STORY OF TEN 
: 
Ten rabbits hopping, all feeling fine. Ten piggy pigs always wanting more. 
One stubbed his toe and that left nine. Six had too much and that left four. 
Ten hungry kittens sip milk from a plate. Ten Teddy bears happy as can be. 
Two went to sleep and that left eight. Seven jumped rope and that left three. 
Ten wee mice dreaming of heaven. Ten pretty doves calling “coo-coo.” 
resend Three got caught and that left seven. Eight flew away and that left two. 
Ten playful puppies up to tricks. Ten little red hens getting work done. 
Four got spanked and that left six. Nine were busy and that left one. 
Ten buzzing bees living in a hive. Ten school children waiting in the sun. 
Five went for honey and that left five. Ten took the bus and that left none. 
Grace Wolfe 
ro 
ill. 
WE USE NEWSPAPERS 
My first grade uses newspapers for everything. 
The children limber their fingers by cutting and 
HOOP MOBILES tearing designs and shapes from newsprint. 
7 Halloween masks are cut, colored, painted, or 
Bring the hula hoop, which has now pasted to their own pleasure. If a mask does 
“J declined in popularity, back into not suit, “have another newspaper.” For plays 


usefulness as a frame for a colorful 


mobile. Children may construct a 
Simple attractive mobile by attach- 
ing geometric shapes in different 
colors, on different lengths of 
thread (thread allows for more 
dancing and floating of the pendants 
than string), to the suspended hoop. 


with animal, bird, or fowl characters, newsprint 
makes identifying costumes or head coverings. 
Giving the class newsprint promotes the creat- 
ing of large pictures. The double sheet will pro- 
tect a desk from crayon or paint marks. One 
more use for the newspaper—children recognize 
many words independently as they work, and 
before you know it, they find it fun to read the 


Texture can be added to the pendants 


newspaper. 


Clara Slough 


by pasting on strips, dots, and 
So on. Iletta Holman 





HIDDEN VOWELS 


On 3” x 5” or smaller cards, print words containing vowel sounds on which you 
wish to drill (first, third, stir, for example). Tack these up around the room. On pa- 
per strips write questions that can be answered by one of the words and give one to 
i each child. If you wish, the class can be divided into two teams and scores kept. 
What word tells the grade you were in before second grade? (first) 

Find the word that tells which pig built a brick house. (third) 

What is one thing Mother does when she makes a cake? (stir) 

. Can you find a word that is a kind of evergreen tree? (fir) 

. Look for a word that names a lacy, green plant in the woods. (fern) 

. What is an article of clothing that ladies wear? (fur) Susie E. Robinson 


Duhon 


—eor st 





UNITS OF MEASURE 


What unit of measure would you use in 
j measuring the following? 
1. The length of a piece of string. 
2. The speed of a car. 
3. The time it takes to boil an egg. 
4. The area of a room. 
5. The weight of a package of cereal. 
Use such questions as these to introduce 
measuring concepts. Marguerite Lodge 


—— we "Ss \¥ 


CARVED PICTURES 


Select large, smooth pieces of 
corrugated cardboard. Plan a pic- 
ture that has vertical and hori- 
zontal lines=--fences, log cabins, 
log houses, castles, birdhouses, 
abstract designs, and so on. Draw a 
design with pencil or chalk. Cut 
out some of the areas with a paring 
knife or sharp scissors, for three- 
dimensional effects. Paint with 
tempera. Roberta K. Wigton 
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We Need You 


and your ideas! As the title 
says, these are “teacher- 
tested”? ideas—hints and 
suggestions that teachers 
have found helpful. You 
must have some teacher- 
tested ideas too, that would 
be useful to others. Write 
them up and send them to 
Ideas, The Instructor, Dans- 
ville, N.Y. Send as many as 
you wish. Items cannot be 
acknowledged or returned, 
but for each one accepted, 
we will pay $6.00 within 
five weeks after it is re- 
ecived. And when you send 
your items, please tell us 
which ones on these pages 
were most helpful to you. 
Your thoughts will be use- 
fal as we seleet material 
for the next months. Write 
today! We'll be looking for- 
ward to hearing from you. 





o0mM™. 
© 
1/0 


BID IBID 
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TOOTHPICK PICTURES 


For toothpick pictures, use flat toothpicks, glue or 
rubber cement, and pieces of construction paper 
(preferably black or deeply colored). Stress the de- 
sirability of keeping the pictures simple. Work for 
big effects; eliminate details. Some pictures may be 
filled in with crayon or paint, but suggest that this 
be done sparingly. This project is good for grades 
five and up, but requires too much dexterity for most 
Betty Muller Butts 


younger children. 
r=) 


Dp 





PLAYING DETECTIVES 


The game of Playing Detective, which 
helped my mentally handicapped youngsters 
learn to use the telephone directory, is also 
valuable for normal children. The class is 
divided into several small teams, each with a 
clue sheet of questions that require data 
found in the classified advertisement section 
of the telephone directory. For example: 
What is the name of the dentist at 508 
Chester St.? What florist shop has the follow- 
ing phone number—HI 2244? Give the ad- 
dress and phone number of the Joe Ludden 
Tile Company. Each pupil has a directory 
and helps his team locate the evidence for 
solving the case. Alfred L. Lazar 


ADDITION DRILL 


Use this simple device for individual ad- 
dition review. On a 9” x 12” sheet of tag 
cut pairs of slits which will hold small 
number cards. A large plus sign is drawn 
between slits of each pair. At the bottom, 
staple a turped-up section of about an 
inch to hold a supply of cards. Small tabs, 
numbered one to ten, are attached at the 
top with a brass fastener. The teacher 
moves the tabs so that one is most promi- 
nent (number 6 in the drawing) and a 
child arranges pairs to total this number. 


Sister Agnes Veronica 








ISN'T 


Help children incorporate 
isn't into their oral vo- 
cabulary through a simple 
conversation game. Also 
good drill in rhyming 
words. 

Leader--I've a word that 
rhymes with door. 

Jim--Is it part of an apple? 

Leader=--No, it isn't core. 

Ethel--Is it what I did to 
my dress? 

Leader=--No, it isn't tore. 

Jean--Is it what lions do? 

Leader=-Yes, it is roar. 

Since Jean asked the cor- 
rect question, she becomes 
the new leader and the game 


continues. Paul Burns 
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SPELLING BASEBALL 


Divide the class into two groups. Length of 
game is seven innings but it may be reduced to 
four. A run is scored for each word correctly 
spelled. An out is recorded for each misspell- 
ing. After three outs, teams change. A child 
from the team not at bat is first pitcher and 
pitchers are changed each inning. The pitcher 
dictates a word. If the child at bat spells it 
correctly, it is a run. If misspelled, it is an 
out. The next child must then bat at the same 
word. The first word pitched to the second team 
must be the one which caused the last out, and 
the game continues. Roland J. Robichaud 
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LISTENING FOR SOUNDS 


Swish, swash—someone doing wash. 
Humm, humm—the vacuum; 
Putt, putt—the grass is being cut. 
Bong, bong—the doorbell gong; 
Chime, chime—the clock tells time. 
Ting-a-ling, ling—the telephone rings. 
Sizzle, sizzle—bacon getting frizzled; 
Bow, wow—the doggie wants his chow. 
Purr, purr—please stroke the kitty’s fur. 
All around—is sound, sound, sound. 
Clatter, clatter—Mom’s whipping up a batter; 
Chatter, chatter—please tell me what’s the 
matter. 
Everything’s fine, if you please; 
We're noisy as jays and busy as bees. 
Jane W. Krows 
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NAME BADGES 


Name badges help me a 
great deal at the beginning 


A CONESTOGA WAGON 


When our class wanted to construct a Conestoga wagon, a sturdy 
table served as a good base. Six furring strips, with three pieces of dis- 
carded wire bands from packing crates connecting their tops, made the 
frame. This frame was draped with a bed sheet. A pair of wagon 
wheels were wired to the legs on the front side of the table. The chil- 





of the year in my first 
grade. One year our name 
tags looked like police- 
men's badges to remind the 
group of the safety rules 

we had talked about. Each 
tag had a number as well 

as a name and these numbers 
were used throughout the 
year--reviewing our count- 
ing, deciding whose turn 

it was, lining up for games, 
and SO on. Ethel Willard 


dren then brought in all sorts of supplies for an imaginary journey. 
Boxes were labeled with typical food rations of the era, a bearskin rug 
was added, and hanging from the sides of the wagon were such things 
as a rifle, a grease bucket, a water keg, and an old banjo. As the chil- 
dren climbed in and out of the wagon and arranged supplies, they 
realized how cramped and uncomfortable the pioneers must have been 
on their wagon trip west. Charles Doyle 











BREAKING A BAD HABIT 


To help my pupils break the 
"uh" habit, we played a bus game. 
Six or eight chairs are in bus 
formation at the front of the 
room. Children are chosen at 
random to sit in the bus. A 
question is asked each one. 

If he or she says "uh" be-= 
fore answering, then he must 
be put off the bus. The ride 





A FLANNELBOARD MAP 


A piece of plywood and black and colored felt make an interest- 
ing flannelboard map. The entire U.S. area, or any country, is cut 
from the black felt and glued to the plywood. Smaller pieces of col- 
ored felt are used for states, provinces, or sections of states. These 
cutouts adhere to the base map when placed on it. The map pro- ers each move b-4 to fill the 
vides a unique way to motivate or present a study of particular gap, a new child takes the 
states or areas. It can be used as an aid in learning state positions last seat, and the game goes 
(names can be written on the back if desired). This map can be ome fry this —. too, = ca” 
used as a quiz and is constructive fun for children who may wish to nection with spelling, arith- 


fit tl zzle together. Syvilla Thod metic, or a review in social 
1e puzzle together FANS seen studies. Ann Dickinson 





RHYTHM -BAND SONG 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


By the time my first reading group is nearly 
through with its primer, I buy two books of the 
same title that have only a small amount of easy 
reading to a page. These are cut apart and the 
pages thumbtacked in proper sequence to a 
large movable bulletin board. Now the whole 
story and the pictures accompanying it are visi- 
ble at once. At first I read the stories to the 
class as soon as they are posted; later they work 
out the stories themselves. They work on these 
stories singly or in groups when their seat as- 
signments are done. When a group of children 
have had an opportunity to work out a story, 
they read it to the whole class. When all have 
had an opportunity to read it, a new story is 


posted. Mabelle G. Willmarth 





1. I hold the bells and play, play, play. I hold the bells and play, play, play. 





I hold the bells and play, play, play, _‘In this, our rhythm band to - day. 


2. [hold the sticks and play, play, play. 3, I hold the drum and play, play, play. 


4. Now all to - geth - er let’s play, play, play. 
Helen M. Webster 
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Even in classrooms sunshine bright... 





AO’s NEW OVERHEAD 
DELINEASCOPE 


gives the clearest image you've ever seen! 


This revolutionary new overhead projector, by American Optical 
Company, was developed around a powerful 1000 watt light source 
to give you the brightest .. . biggest projected screen image you've 
ever seen. Even the extreme corners are sharp and clear because a 
specially designed Fresnel lens affords perfectly balanced illumination 
to every square inch of screen area. 


This precision teaching instrument will project all the line, form and 
color of a 10x 10” transparency up to a huge 177 sq. ft. screen im- 
age ...in crisp, accurate detail. 


You'll enjoy using this instrument because you tace your class at all 
times...observe every movement and expression of subject reception 
and understanding. 


AO's Overhead Delineascope helps give your program an unlimited 
flexibility that is not possible with any other AV medium. You can 


emphasize or dramatize by adding to your prepared teaching ma- 
terial on-the-spot. 


You'll want to see all the new, exclusive features that make this in 
strument ——_ investment in creative teaching. Your AO Sales- 


man or Audio-Visual Dealer will be happy to arrange a demonstra- 
tion at your convenience. 


meee — — — CUCU Cl — oe ee ee ee ae ee ee ae ee ee ee eee eee ee ee ee © oe oe oe ee oe oe oe 
Dept. J-36 
A > () ti eal Please send complete information on AO’s New 
merican p it Overhead Delineascope. 


& Company pon ! 





Ga Address__ 





INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK City 





—_— ee eee eee 


. Zone___State__ | 
Pe ce ee ee ee ee ee 


6N CANADA write — American Optical Company Canada Ltd., Box 40, Terminal A, Toronto, Ontario 








NORTHERN TISSUE EXTRA COUPON 
(See advertisement on inside front cover.) 
NorTHERN Tissue, Box 540, Green Bay, Wisconsin 


Please send me ............. sets of 4 color prints of Northern’s little “American 
Beauties” each 11” x 14” standard frame size, printed on fine white vellum, 
with no advertising message. For cach set, I enclose 25c in currency ‘to cover 
handling costs. 


SI Si ioliensthaintekesk dultdeasechicistindaeeieascinaabl 


Address 


City Zone State 
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GAMES 


cto _ ay CLARA BARNE 


Teacher, First Grade 
George Melcher Schoo] 


Kansas City, Missouri 


BIG CHIEF 


One child is the “Big Chief” and stands in the center of the group. 
The other children are Indians, who pair off in two’s and scatter about, 
The “Big Chief” calls out directions for others to follow, such as: 
touch your ear, touch your nose, point your left toe, down on one 
knee, pat your partner’s head, and back to back. After giving several 
directions, the leader calls, “Big Chief.” Everyone must change part. 
ners, and the leader gets a partner for himself. The child without a 
partner becomes the new “Big Chief” and the game continues. 


BATTER UP 


Play area: Baseball diamond. Home plate and second base only are 
used. First and third bases are “fair area.” 

Select two teams. Both teams stay by home base, preferably in the 
batter’s boxes. One team is the batting team; the other is the fielding 
team. A soccer ball is placed on home plate. One player from the field- 
ing team goes to the field. One player from the batting team kicks the 
ball. If the ball is fair, he runs to second base and home. The fielder 
gets the ball and tags home plate with the ball held in his hands. If 
the runner gets home safely, a point is scored. The batter is out when 
a fly is caught or home base is tagged before he gets home. Batter and 
fielder go to end of line, and the next player from each team comes 
out. One team stays at bat until all have batted. Then the other team 
becomes the batting team. 


HAVE YOU SEEN MY CAT? 


The children stand in a circle. One player, walking around on the 
outside, stops back of one of the players and asks him, “Have you seen 
my cat?” The other child asks, “How is he dressed?” The outside 
player says, “He has on a blue and white shirt” or some other descrip- 
tion of clothing that a child is wearing. The one questioned then 
guesses the player described, whom he begins to chase around the out- 
side of the circle. The one who gave the description does not take part 
in the chase. If the runner 1s caught he becomes the new questioner 
and the game continues. If he is not caught, the one chasing continues 
to be “it.” 


PONY TAIL 


The players form a circle. Three children are chosen to be the 
pony—‘“head,” “body,” and “tail.” The players on the circle throw a 
ball at the pony’s tail. If the “tail” is hit, the thrower goes into the 
game and becomes the “head” of the pony. The child who was the 
“head” becomes the “body,” and the “body” becomes the new “tail.” 
The one who was hit joins the children on the circle. The “head” 
and “body” of the pony try to protect the “tail” from getting hit. 
After the children learn the game, there can be two or three ponies 
in the circle. 


SEVEN UP 


Seven children are chosen to come to the front of the room while 
the other children hide their eyes. While their eyes are closed, the sev- 
en players tiptoe around the room and each child touches one child on 
the head. When all have returned to the front of the room, the teach- 
er says, “Seven Up.” The seven who were touched stand up. Each 
tries in one guess to name which of the seven players touched him. 
If he is correct he trades places with that player. If he isn’t correct 
he sits down. After all seven have guessed, the game continues. 
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Nutrition Activities 
for a Special Class 


"We have a coffee mill. We put 
wheat, brown rice, oats, and 
barley in it. Pete ground the 
noees § We poured them into boil- 
ing water. We ate the food with 
brown sugar and powdered milk." 

—Susan 


iru these concise sentences, 

Susan, an intermediate spe- 
cial class pupil, described an expe- 
rience to which she and her class- 
mates looked forward each week. 
These whole-grain cereals, which 
were ground into meal by the 
children, made a tasty and satisfy- 
ing breakfast. Furthermore, the 
youngsters considered it an honor 
to do tasks connected with this ac- 
tivity. Hence, the “best citizens” 
were chosen. The boys were very 
eager to be cooks, waiters, or dish- 
washers. The girls made center- 
pieces, and colorful place mats. 
[hey learned how to set plates, 
napkins, and silverware. 

At mealtime, a “mother” sat at 
one end of the table, while a 
“father” sat at the other 
The boys helped to seat the 
Then the “parents” showed 
table manners to their “children” 
to set the example. They saw to it 
that everyone behaved properly. 

Although these were severely 
underprivileged children, the us- 
age of good etiquette at the table 
appealed to them greatly, and 
they tried earnestly to conform. 
Equally as much, they enjoyed the 
warm, nourishing food, and al- 
ways requested second helpings. 
Since there was need for economy, 
powdered milk was used. Honey 
or brown sugar was served, for 
greater nutritive value. 

Because of the high degree of 
interest and enjoyment attached 
to this meal, the youngsters were 


end. 
girls. 


] 
gooa 


in an especially receptive frame of 
mind for their lessons. They com- 
posed and wrote 
their experiences, and learned tc 
spell many of the simpler words 
Arithmetic was especially mean- 
ingful. There wei blems 
is figuring the entire cost of all 
the item purchased. Then th 
ost per ] 

figured, 1c 


stories about 


e such pre 


and per child was 

were able to di 
1 ilti- 
Since : 
two-pound bag of rice costs 48 
cents, what does one pound cost? 
Three pounds? Similar problems 
were worked with prices of othe: 
grains. 

In the bags of rice there were 
recipes for simple meals. These 
motivated the children, at times, 
to make various dishes for noon 
meals. This required some reading 
in order to follow instructions, 
and experiencing in measuring. 


3 
mca 
So 


such simple division and m 


r 
o 


plication problems as: 


In addition to learning from these 


concrete experiences, the pupils ac- 
quired some skills which transferred 
to their formal textbook experiences. 


MARY CAROLYN DOBBS 


Michael’s spirit soared when, in his 
reading book, he recognized that eat 
is in the word wheat and that oat 
is in coat and goat and boat. Sim- 
ilarly, another child found ice is in 
rice and nice and mice! 

While the activities related to the 
breakfasts were only small portions 


of the week’s work, they did ha¥e a 
pentrating effect upon the children. 
The study of health came to the fore. 
The youngsters began to talk of vita- 
mins and minerals in cooked cereals 
and fresh foods. Many had poor 
teeth and were malnourished. From 
their personal classroom experiences 
they learned how surprisingly sus- 
taining was the hot cereal that they 
prepared and ate, and how thrifty. 





covering wide reading 





lo help you achieve a total approach 
to reading, here’s lively, exciting read- 
ing designed to fit individual needs by 


Reading Skill Builders give you... 
» appealing selections from Reader’s Digest by authors whose 
works have informed and entertained millions 
» expert adaptations by teachers and textbook editors 
» exercises which develop both basic and higher reading skills 
» art work by America’s leading magazine and book illustrators 


ranges. 


Cut Out and mail TODAY & 
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Reader's Digest Reading Skill Builders 





e Now there are 19 of 

these irresistible 

books at reading 
levels 2-8 










Use the Reading Skill Builders—you’ll marvel at the progress 
made by your enthusiastic pupils! 


@ 














Educational Division /Reader’s Digest Services, Inc. Grade | Pupil’s * Teacher's | Pupil’s* Teacher's | Pupil’s Teacher's 
Pleasantville, New York Edition Edition Edition 
Please send me the following Reading Skill Builders: Grades 2- 6, ! t ! 
5l¢ each. Grades 7—8, 60¢ each. (Teacher's editions same prices.) 
[CJ Remittance enclosed  [_] Bill me later 
Name. ......06% Jcbuud bheaUhbns Keeereda 6 cobeds dos 544 8A COT EN a | i | ee 
School eee eee eeeenee eeeeeeeeee CROCHET HHH HE HHH Oe mete 4 - 
BE RGOE. 50 00. vevccsencbdeedseeeshieshesseseuseoesendues ~e 
Dtcaizdetecscssvas rer Ty rr rttr ee BING. « CUD: ccceees po es 

(i) *Shipping charges additional * 
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Fire-Ranging Long Ago 


BEATRICE E. FINES 


F you have traveled through any 
| the forested parts of the 
country, you have seen those tall 
steel towers where fire rangers look 
out for fires. You probably know 
about the 
have, for using water from any lake 


pumps and hoses they 


or river near a blaze. You may have 
use to spot 
or to take men 


seen the planes they 
fires from the air, 
from place to place. 

They planes which carry 
tanks of water too. Some have two 
tanks, each capable of holding 80 
gallons of water, fastened to the 
pontoons. The tanks are filled in 
seconds as the pilot taxies across a 
lake or down a river for the take- 
off. Then he flies to the scene of a 
fire and drops the water on it. From 
a height of 200 feet, the 160 gallons 
of water will spread out over half 
an acre of land, and the pilot can 
be back with another load in five 
minutes if the fire is near his land- 
ing place. 


have 


MY FATHER worked as a fire 
ranger when he was a very young 
man. That was about fifty years 
ago, and in those days, fire-ranging 
was very different. He has often 
told me about it. 

He worked in the Quetico Park 
Region, which is between Rainy 
Lake and Lake Superior. Look on 
a map and find Rainy Lake, be- 
tween Ontario and Minnesota, 
partly in Canada and partly in the 
United States. Quetico Park 


Ontario. 
Most of the fellows who worked 
with my father were very young 


many of them still in their teens 
Thev used to go by boat 
Rainy Lake to the Que tico region. 
where they came 
Ranger 


across 


first to the main 
Here they 
paired off, and each pair was given 
a canoe, 


camp. were 


a tent, a shovel, an ax, 
some food, and some cooking equip- 
ment. They had a regular route to 
paddle, and they reported back to 
the Chicf Fire Ranger about once a 


month. They kept a sharp lookout 
for small ground fires, which they 
could control by beating out any 
flames, and digging away the leaf 
mold where it might smoulder for 
weeks. But if a fire got into the 
there was nothing 
they could do but get out of its 


path and pray for rain. 


evergreen tops, 


Fortunately there weren’t many 
big fires in those days. Tourists and 
campers, who are often responsible 
for forest fires, were not very 
numerous at that time. 


THE rangers became expert canoe- 
men and experienced woodsmen, 
and enjoyed their work, which was 
often exciting and 
The Senior Ranger always sat in 
the stern of the canoe, on a small 
deck, to paddle. The 
knelt in the bow. 


adventurous. 


other man 
When the wind 
arose, or in rapids on a river, the 
stern man would get down on his 
knees also, he had _ better 
balance and control that way. The 
rangers, being young, were full of 
high jinks, and would often try to 
run rapids that even the Indians 
avoided. 


be ause 





‘STORIES 
OF 


CANADA 


Two fellows named Henry and 
Bill once tried to navigate a stretch 
that everybody had always portaged 
around. They took their bedrolls, 
tent, and other supplies around it 
first; then Bill motioned Henry to 
climb aboard the Henry 
didn’t believe Bill was serious, and 
just laughed at first. But Bill kept 
insisting, and since he was a Deputy 


canoe. 


Ranger, whose word was law in the 
bush, the reluctant bow man finally 
climbed in. 

Now when you are paddling in 
rapids, you must keep going as fast 
as you can, so 
a little faster 
current will 


that you are moving 
than the river, or the 
swing you sideways. 
You steer clear of smooth-looking 
patches, because this usually means 
that there is a rock just beneath the 
surface of the You keep to 
water. 

Bill and Henry got along fine, 
both paddling as fast as they could, 
with Bill shouting instructions to 
Henry. Finally there was just one 
short stretch of white water left. 
It looked so formidable that poor 
Henry panicked, and stopped pad- 
dling for the merest instant. That 
was enough to canoe 
violently bring it 
crashing up against a rock. They 
were pitched out, but both managed 
to grab the canoe, 
to shore. 

When the story was told back at 
camp, the other rangers thought it 
was an enormous joke that a senior 
man like Bill should eet a ducking. 
But Bill, who 


water. 


the rough, or “white” 


swing the 
sideways, and 


and get safely 


alwavs had an answer 
for everything, just said. “Well. 
now. Hen there hadn’t had 

bath in weeks, and it was the onl: 
wavy I could get him in the water!” 


But the rangers noticed that Bill 


did not try those rapids a second 

tin 

CROSSING a lake on a windy dav 
an | is hazardous as running 
ipid Dad and his partner iaces 

their most severe test in paddling 

on a little la called Lax La Croix. 


which they were crossing to get in- 
to the Maligene River. There was a 
strong wind blowing, and once thes 
were out from shore they couldn’t 
turn back because the wind was on 
their tail. The waves were very 
high, each with its “white ap” on. 
Che men had to sway their bodies 
in unison, turn the 
angle, and run the 
waves 


canoe at an 
crest of the 
Every other one was run at 





the opposite angle to keep the 
canoe on course. They had to have 
rhythm, like dancers, and the wind 
played the “rock and roll” music. 
They finally reached the river, 
which they found amazingly calm 
and peaceful, sheltered as it was by 
the tall forest. 


THE men learned to mend their 
canoes as well as paddle them. In 
those days, they used big sixteen- 
foot basswood lake canoes in the 
Quetico. If a hole appeared, a light 
piece of wood was whittled flat and 
to the right size, and then tacked 
inside between the ribs of the canoe 
over the hole. Then the men lit a 
candle, and poured melted wax 
around the patch to seal it. They 
covered the 
using the 


outside with canvas, 
corner of a ground sheet, 
or part of a canvas grub bag. Gum, 
or resin, from the balsam or spruce 
and they 
used it as glue for 
patch. A little wait, 
while the glue set, 


trees was always available, 
heated it, and 1 
this outside 
and they were 
ready for the river again. 


A RANGER spent as much time 
learning how to cook as he did 
fighting fire! Dad savs many of the 
interested in 
food than in anything else. 
At the beginning of the season, they 
had bread, fresh fruit. and eggs, but 
these soon gone, and _ their 
diet was reduced mainly to bannock. 
rice, beans, dried fruits, 


fellows were 
their 


more 


were 


and salty 
bacon. 

Supplying fresh fish for the fry- 
ing pan was easy, since the rivers 
and lakes teemed with muskellunge. 
perch, bass, and pickerel, called 
“wall-eyed pike” in the Qucetico 
region. The rangers scorned and 
threw back the jackfish or northern 
pike, which plentiful, but 
which they did not find as tasty as 
other kinds of fish. They were 
thankful for the blucherries and 
raspberries that grew wild 


were 


places. Butter was kept fresh bi 
putting it in a tight jam pail, and 
sinking it in the cool w ters ¢ 
lake or river every night 

Every man knew how to 1 


bannock. He 


and flour, as vour mother does { 


used baking powd: 


biscuits, but rolled it into one lare 


Dutcl 
Sa collapsible round 


cake, and cooked it in the 
This wa 
pan, tightly lidded, and kept bright 
and shiny by 


oven 


frequent scourings 
with sand. No modern electric oven 
ever produced a_ bannock more 
golden brown and delicious than a 
Dutch oven placed before an open 
fire. 

Beans were baked in a sand-pit 
oven. 
build 
When it 


lo make this, a ranger would 
huge fire 


in a sandy hok 
‘Continued on page 120 
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The Panda 


CHARLOTTE R. STUBENVOLL 


1. Have you ever seen a toy 2. A real giant panda weighs 3. Giant pandas live in a 
panda? What colors were its as much as 300 pounds. It is land called China. They live in 
fur? 5 feet long and 2 feet high. the forest. 











6. In zoos, giant pandas eat 








5. In China, giant pandas eat vegetables, milk, cod-liver oil, 
4. In America, pandas are bamboo sprouts. They do not and cereals. They like corn 
found only in zoos. eat meat. meal. 














8. In a museum you might 9. The lesser panda is a 

see a mounted panda. A real smaller animal. It is a bright 
7. Giant pandas are fun to panda’s skin and fur were put rusty red color and has a long 
watch. They are like clowns. over a framework. bushy striped tail. 
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SENSATIONAL VALUE 

















4 pencils in Christmas Box qt ha, 
Big bargain! 4 Hexagon pencils printed “Season's rq’ dd 7 
Greetings” or “Greetings from your teacher” in “= 


attractively designed, decorated Christmas Box. 


3 PERSONALIZED PENCILS «vg 1 | 


Your pupil’s or friend’s name printed in gold on 
3 Hexagon pencils. In newly designed, novelty 
Christmas Box. 


4 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 


An outstanding value at an economy price. 4 
pencils printed in gold with individual names. 


Only 


6 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 


Another big bargain! Each pencil printed with 
individual name. In colorful, novel “Greeting 
Card” Christmas Box. 


12 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 


One dozen fine pencils in assorted colors; indi- 
vidual name imprinted on each pencil. Comes in 
gay Christmas Box. 

















PENCIL BOX ‘gi = fam ip 


, be * F =” ~ a Gs 
S ; +t SoS. TR 


ORDER EARLY TO AVOID MAIL DELAY +4y 
NITRO PENCIL COMPANY 


Nitro, West Virginia 
Successors to the CINCINNATI PENCIL CO. 
(Print or type names for imprinting) 





EXCITING NEW “SLIDE-RULE” 


Sturdy plastic pencil box contains 4 pencils im- 
printed with individual name. Fine steel sharp- 
ener attached to transparent rule forms sliding 
m ; cover. Complete multiplication table is also on 
the box cover. A real bargain at this price. 






9 


2 WEEKS DELIVERY—We guarantee two week shipments 
on all orders from the day we receive them. Our new 


printing machinery and process makes this possible. 
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PERPETUAL MOTION 


Birds ‘Fly’ Right in Your 


CLASSROOM! 











21 AUTHENTIC 
AMERICAN 
BIRDS 





Get BIRD MOBILE Now 


Art—Cafeteria Style 
(Continued from page 53) 


Our new method cut down on time, 
noise, and accidents. While the class 


placed on the supply table. When 
everything was ready, the class, one 
row at a time, filed past collecting 
the materials. 

Because the entire class was ready 
to begin at once, there was a pleasant 
contagion in doing things together. 
As the teacher, I was freed to move 
around the room talking to individ- 
uals, encouraging and suggesting to 
them as they worked. The process for 
all of us was a pleasant experience. 

At the close of the art period, each 
row had a large gallon tin can of 
water to use for cleaning excess paint 
from hands and desks. With every- 
one knowing his job, the majority 
could wait quietly in their seats while 
the committee led the cleanup, again 
eliminating confusion, accidents, and 
noise. 

The culminating job of the comit- 








LOW COST! TOP QUALITY! 
SPIRIT 


BEAUTIFUL finished its other work, the committee 
COLORFUL prepared the supplies for the water- 

color lesson. Paper, water jars, paint DUPLICATING 
a enna sets, chalk, and paper towels were 


BOOKS ony i 


Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc. is 
now offering 32 new Spirit Duplicat- 
ing Books for direct (liquid) process 
duplicators which combine the finest 
educational content with excellent 
printing qualities capable of produc- 


| ing at least 100 clear copies. 


Each Spirit Duplicating Book has 
thirty 814 x 11 pages of practice and 
drill that provide an _ integrated 
seatwork program in the various 
subjects and make an ideal supple- 
ment to any basic course. 


Fascinating, educational. Birds hang, perfectly bal- tee was arranging attractive displays 


DECORATIVE 24” x 24” anced, from thin dark threads. Glide about in | of finished work. This gave them a | pocccccococon nee 
slightest stir of air. Full bright color on both sides practical approach to balance, taste, | clip along the dotted lines 
Yastic Coated WASHABLE of durable fibreboard, plastic coated. From authen- and appreciation F [To 
tic true-life paintings by William Beecher, orni- Seances Ae ; ’ R 
Harmless Adhesive thologist-artist, Chicago Museum of Natural His- New committees were named | CHARLES E. MERRILL BOOKS, Inc. 


monthly, so that all could share in 
the enjoyable experience of organiz- 
ing our art lessons. 

“Art—Cafeteria Style” was my big- 


tory. Birds ready die-cut. Easy fun to tie and hang. 
Covers 4 sq. ft. Data charts identify 21 American $ 
Birds with full name, habitat, characteristics. 


| GENTLEMEN: Please send me the Spirit 
Duplicating Books | have checked below. 
Ij understand that if | am not entirely 
satisfied, | may return them within 30 
I days for a complete refund or credit. 


CEILING HANGER 





gest help as a_ beginning teacher. | 
When others see how effectively it | TITLE PRICE 
works, perhaps they too will be en- | [DIAGNOSTIC READING WORKBOOKS 
couraged to explore new art media | C Nip, the Bear—Gr. | ..... re $3.25 
and experiences. 1 © Red Deer, the Indian Boy—Gr. 2 3.25 
1 1 Scottie and His Friends—Gr. 3 .. 3.25 
| © Adventure Trails—Gr. 4 ............ 3.25 
| O Exploring Today—Gr. § ............ 3.25 
Katie's Rescue | C Looking Ahead—Gr. 6 .............. 3.25 
_ , , | 
(Continued from page 64) UNIVERSAL SPIRIT WORKBOOKS 
’ ' ' 
ARAILROAD on the Go! Let's Go to the CIRCUS! Blast Off into SPACE! ; ! Universal Reading Workbooks 
4WCIAL STUDIES Main ele- BALANCED PERFORMANCE SCIENCE | Artistic, brightly When Jane’s baskets were filled, C] Readiness [) Grade 3 ....$3.25 each 
be i io , ri col- co -plastic silhouettes . » ~~ * . —_ ’ wise 
be Sige es oo pred i = of poe oF aa cinania. samneta, she rode back to her grandmother's CO Grade | Oo) Grade 4 .... 3.25 each 
Nothing like “romance of the nagerie swing and turn about space ships swing in inter- tpl. Her grandmother would put im Grade 2 oO Grade 5 .... 3.25 each 
nils” to stimulate wt ae Big Top. Good Art. ng 2 te Sparks sci- the cherries. pits and all, in a curved 
RAILROAD MOBILE ..... Good Design. ence interest. > ‘ all, P 
pene MOORS C2—CIRCUS MOBILE........-- $2 S$2—SPACE MOBILE ..........- $2 | rock and pound them with a smaller mgr wr pe $3.25 cock 
» Tee de we he rade rade § ....$3.25 eac 
Huge SPACE MAP rock. Then she would form th C] Grade 3. (J Grade 6 .... 3.25 each 
brings Universe to Class! mashed fruit into small flat cakes, dry C] Grade 4 ........ lai sv eR 3.25 


them in the hot sun, and store them 


SCIENCE. Grades 4-8. Rand Me- in parfleche bags. Last winter when 


Nally 8-color map, 42x33” helps Universal Arithmetic Workbooks 


pupils understand about Space. cold winds howled about the lodge, C) Grade | [] Grade 4 ....$3.25 each 
Explains Solar system, shows | Jane had made the bags of buffalo (] Grade 2 (j Grade 5 .... 3.25 each 
planet orbits and relation to Sun. C) Grade 3 CJ Grade 6 .... 3.25 each 


; . hide from which she first scraped the 
Inserts picture each planet, its 


moons. Fascinating charts detail hair. When next winter came, she | Universal Phonics Workbooks 
space ship timetables, interplane- | would soak the cakes in water, boil | [] Grade | [J Grade 3B ..$3.25 each 
tary weights, radar and radio them gently, sweeten with sugar (if (] Grade 2A [] Grade 4A .. 3.25 each 
communication distances. Map she happened to have any), and add [] Grade 2B [] Grade 4B .. 3.25 each 
shows sun spots, asteroids, dis- 4 hs ; [) Grade 3A [] Grade 5 .. 3.25 each 
tant stars, galaxies. Answers 4 a little fat. This would give her fam- 
100’s of questions in science. ily a good winter sauce. Universal Workbook in Library Skills 
SPACE MAP and S 50 C) Grades 4-8 (1 book) ................ $3.25 
SPACE MOBILE 2. ried the baskets into the lodge. The | Total $ 
‘ Sat Seeeeseeeeeusoessssess pony stood quietly outside the circle 
of tipis. The rawhide thong, tied in [) Check or money order for $........... 
ODERN ATERIALS sagem cage enclosed. 
a double hitch on either side of the 





Modern Toy Co., 2319 Greenwood 
FOR TEACHING Dept. 190, Wilmette, Illinois 


Shipped postpaid. 


mouth for a bridle, was left hanging C) Please bill later (minimum charge $5). 


to the ground. Baby Katie, in her 
CIRCLE NUMBERS BELOW FOR ITEMS DESIRED. . . 





! 


1300 Alum Creek Drive 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


she screamed. 


(Continued on page 112) | 
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7 
; gko-no, cooed quietly. BIDE sccscthiccctapssinisneieiienictieasnaidecinienashiaiheatdcnnniidianas 
BI—BIRD MOBILE ......... we. ee 1 Playing ssily al he lodec 
RI—RAILRO wh , ' aying noisily about the lodges 
} AD MOBILE ...... . $1 C2—CIRCUS MOBILE, all plastic ......$2 H a f  theve Sudident 
‘ was a group of small boys. Suddenly School 
| SMI—SPACE MAP, 42x33 wecce $1 S$2—SPACE MOBILE, all plastic eee $2 ; they came dashing around the side of 
T Combination SPACE MAP and MOBILE .............. aidiatinagitide $2.50 1 . oe , 7 
\1 the tipi with loud shouts. The School Add 
'HMI—HAWAII MAP, 36x52 ..........$1 CF2—CAT & FIDDLE MOBILE, plastic $2 § | co tod pony jumped and ram in | Lacreel Address .---n----sesseessemeeeeneeenneenne 
| WI—WESTERN MOBILE .................. $1 S01—BALLET MOBILE ................$1 8 | coca, eed the omen land with | 
j | enclose $................ (No COD's please.) { ) Bill our school. Date desirable for billing : : 8 Mem I a eae | OY -ccstnscdotinvvontnnnianne IE acct, CN icitiitiain 
EECA Oey OC eT Oe ee ree eee eee H little Katie’s cradleboard swinging 
One more $1 unit FREE on orders over $4. ($5 worth for $4.) : wildly from the saddle horn. CHARLES E. MERRILL BOOKS, INC. 
Vname . ‘ Hearing the noise, Jane rushed Dept. I-9 
a 5 from the tipi. “My baby, my baby!” 
: ORESs___ . 4 d 
' 
a 
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MAGIC PRINTS FROM THE KITCHEN 
Making Block Prints from Vegetables 


Vegetable regulars star in new role as 
children stamp out imaginative and 
decorative designs on colorful paper. 
it's fun to produce prints with blocks 
cut from potatoes and carrots and to 
see what patterns can be had with the 
cross sections—also with arcs of 
celery, wedges of cabbage, concentric 


circles of onion halves. 


Use tempera or powdered paint, 
mixed to creamy consistency. Apply 
aint or paste brush to vege- 
table “‘block.” Keep vegetable dry. 
Blot excess dampness. Let one color 
paint dry before adding another color. 
Prints make pictures for child’s 
room, book covers, gift wrapping 


with a 


paper, greeting cards, etc. 


Key to photo: green pepper, celery, onion, 
carrot make clown; onion, celery, pepper, 
and carved potato and carrot make design. 
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through the magic of 
Folkways hi-fidelity records. 
Write for free catalogue of 600 albums 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 W. 46 St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
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/ Enjoy the 
> lively, satisfying flavor 
of Wrigley'’s Spearmint Gum. 


And, the smooth natural chewing 
helps ease tension. Try it. 


to teach tomorrow's scientists 
— provide the BEST today! 


You need proper apparatus and a well- 
organized teacher's manual to teach elemen- 
tary science. For many years the STANSi 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE KIT AND MANUAL 
have been tie competent and beginning 
teacher's proven tool. Manual includes over 
150 striking experiments (30 additional have 
been added), for your pupils to enjoy. Over 
15 new pieces of improved apparatus have 
been added to bring you the most modern 
methods and materials. Kit comes with a 
metal storage cabinet 

Complete kit, | and cabinet . .$69.50 
The STANS! teaching manual only ...$1.80 


WITH STANSI -- ELEMENTARY SCIENCE INSTRUCTION IS 
SIMPLE FOR YOUR STUDENTS, AND FOR YOU. 


Write for FREE Elementary Science Kit information. 





STANSI SCIENTIFIC CO. 


1231 North Honore St. 





HE 





MOLDS 


for PLASTER CASTING 35c to $4: 


Famous Bersted plaster casting Moids and Kits 
© THREE DIMENSIONAL LATEX RUBBER MOLDS 
e VINYL FLEXIBLE PLAQUE MOLDS 

@ ACETATE VACUUM DRAWN PLASTIC MOLDS 


Bersteds Wobly- Craft. Tne 


HLL 






MONMOUTH 
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Slice vegetable; cut design. 
Blot excess moisture and 
let stand half hour to dry. 





Mix tempera or powdered 
paint to a consistency of 
cream; apply to the design. 








Place paper upon pad of 
. newspaper. Press design to 
j paper; hold firmly; remove, 










Chicago 22, Illinois 
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Katie's Rescue 
(Continued from page 111) 


Chief Tendoy came running, gun 
in hand. He saw what had happened. 
Leaping on his horse, he rode bare- 
back after Bim-Bim, who was gallop- 
ing away with a band of horses that 
had been grazing near the camp. 

Jane saw her brother raise his gun 
to shoot her pony, but he quickly 
lowered it. 

“Oh, what can he do?” Jane cried, 
as her grandmother joined her. “He 
cannot shoot with Katie 
there.” 

On rushed the band of horses, but 
Tendoy was gaining on them. 

“Oh, my baby! If Bim-Bim should 


hanging 


stumble, Katie would be killed.” 
Jane’s heart beat wildly at the 
thought. 


Her grandmother put her arms 
about her. “Tendoy will save her, 
never fear. He is strong and wise.” 

Jane knew that her brother would 
do his best, even risking his own life, 
to save Katie. 

Leaning low over his horse’s neck, 
Tendoy rode among the stampeding 
horses. Now he drew ever closer to 
Bim-Bim, who held his head to one 
side so as not to trip on the bridle. 





Fun with Flash Cards 


UPON entering the first grade, each child 
is generally given a card that has his 
first name printed on it. The teacher can 
use these cards for a roll-call game. On 


the wall, post a strip that has "Good | 


morning” printed on it. A few feet to the 
left or right of it, post another strip with 
the words “I am here."’ The teacher holds 


a pack of cards that are exact duplicates | 


of those given to the children. As each 
child sees his name held up, he hurries to 
the front of the room and holds his card 


directly below it to show that the words | 


match. Then he says either "Good morn- 
ing’ or "| am here,” pointing to that 
strip on the wall. Laura Hurtel 





At last 
thongs, 


Tendoy reached for the 
but the frightened pony 
jerked away. Again and again Tendoy 
tried for the bridle till at last he 
caught it and pulled the runaway to 
a stop while the other horses rushed 


past. 

Jane watched anxiously as her 
brother took the cradleboard from 
the heaving side of Bim-Bim, and 


rode back to camp. 

Running to meet them, Jane called 
“Is she hurt?” 

“No. See, she smiles. She likes to 
ride,” handing the 
cradleboard to his sister. His strong 


said Tendoy, 
face wore a smile. “She has started 
early to ride alone.” 

Jane clasped her baby thankfully. 
“My Katie!” 
brother, “You saved her life!” 

Katie Pambrun up to love 
horseback riding. When she 
a grandmother, she 
children about her uncle Tendoy, 
chief of the Lemhi Indians, and hou 
she took her 
first horseback ride alone. 

Because he refused to join Chief 
Joseph during the Nez Percé 


she said. Then to her 
greu 
became 
told her grand- 


he rescued her when 


war, 
and because of his many other acts 
of kindness to the white settlers in 


the Lemhi Valley, a pink sandston 
monument was erected in his honor 
at Salmon, Idaho. 
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NEW HIGH-PROFIT MAP PLAN 


helps you raise more funds! All-new, up. 


to-date Maps and Atlases—in FULL 
COLOR—sell fast at 29¢ to $5.95. Per. 
fect for School, Home, Office, gifts. 40%, 
Discount! Write for SPECIAL BOOK 
BAZAAR BROCHURE #1N-9—today! 

( ATTENTION: FORMER 

TEACHERS. Inquire about 

( our Extra Earnings Plan. 

BOOK FAIR DEPARTMENT 


ERICAN MAP COMPANY, IN 


WW rk 23, N 
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THE SPEEDLINER prints without 


$9450 ink In from 1 to & colors at one 
& TAX time. Takes from post card to 8, 
AX 44 sizes. Prints on most any kind 
of paper and turns out 40 to 60 copies per 
minute. You can print 300 to 400 copies from 
one master. This machine is precision built— 
sturdy—easy to handle or store—gives many 
ears of perfect service and Is fully guaranteed. It 
s clean and so easy to use—even a child can 
operate one. The Speediiner offers you greatest 
economy and is the finest low-cost spirit duplicator 
you can buy. Mundreds are used by schools and 
teachers throughout the country. 
Write for free information today. 


SPEEDLINER COMPANY 
Dept. T2, 1142 Belmont Ave., Chicag 
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or Teachers of 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
GEOGRAPHY 


SCIENCES, HISTORY 
and others 


FILMS FROM 





FOR RENTAL OR PURCHASE 
A wide choice of sound films in color and 
black & white, about the fascinating land 
“Down Under.” Free illustrated catalog 


AUSTRALIAN NEWS & INFORMATION BUREAU 
636 Fifth Avenue @ New York 20, N, Y. 


LMnstrated pamphlets and brochures also available 
saansiietedeniaeneiatineneeal a aeaenmentemnadeealialll 











HELP A CHILD TO READ 


Follow the Book - Day by Day Suggestions - 
Associations - Phonics and New Ideas 
Tell the children a story and bring to their atten- 
tion the characters which will be used in the pre 
primer and primer you are using. Let the chil- 
dren dramatize the story, use all the characters 
and let them become acquainted with the names. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR 39 WORK WEEKS 
Send $2.50 podee to 
LILLIAN PRESCHER, Elgin, Minn. 
(Teacher of Keading for 30 years) 




















FLOCKED SELF -ADHERING SHEETS 


and Flannel Boards 

Teachers and children can cut and prepare 
thousands of letters, numbers, characters, fig- 
ures, flowers, animals, etc. Simply cut Visi- 
graph paper. Self-adhering pressure sensitive 
surface. Paper coated with velour finish fibers. 
No tacks, chalk, or messy glue. Manfacturers 
and Distributors. Write today. 


THE OHIO FLOCK-COTE CO. 
5713 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 














An Eye for Better Teaching ? 


Capitalize on every minute of that “eye 
wandering” time of your pupils by using 
INSTRUCTOR poster and _ bulletin-board 
Write free Catalog of 
Teaching Aids. You'll find ideas to enliven 


many a classroom subject. 


materials. for 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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10 CHARDIN, Still Life 


28 REMBRANDT, Girl with Broom 


43 FANTIN-LATOUR, Chrysanthemums 





2 DEGAS, Dancing Class 
70 KANDINSKY, Points and Planes 


i aie : 
21 MONET, Bridge, Argenteuil 









8 CEZANNE, Blue Vase 71 RUYSDAEL, Windmill at Wijk 439 ROMNEY, Miss Willoughby 


New! ART REPRODUCTIONS 


© to improve Instruction in Art! 


77 ‘TITIAN, Lavinia 





Choose from these WORLD FAMOUS MASTERPIECES 
LITHOGRAPHED IN 


Six Colors 


ALL THE SUBTLE SHADING, THE DELICATE FORM, THE COLOR, 
and EXQUISITE DESIGN THAT FINE REPRODUCTION CAN BRING. 


BEAUTIFUL 
FULL COLOR 


PRICED AT ONLY 


© for Art Appreciation 


© for School or Home Study 














© for School Display 


© for Home Framing 











You must SEE these beautiful reproductions of world 
famous paintings to fully realize this remarkable value. 


Compare with others sold at leading bookstores and 
studios for $7 to $10 each! 


Lithographed in 6 colors from printing plates shared 
cooperatively by art publishers in 10 different countries. 


Four times larger than this very page! 


All on heavy gallery-quality paper. Each is identified by 


sie Minimum Order: Three Prints 
artist, title and gallery affiliation. — 


LARGE, Gallery Size, 


182"x232” to 20%2""*26" il 
64 VAN GOGH, Sunflowers 


YOUR ORDER SHIPPED ON SAME DAY RECEIVED 





Send for your selections today and see. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money back. 








CONSTABLE, 
The Cornfie!d 





SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 








__— 1 CEZANNE Basket of Fruit ——37 VANGOGH White Roses ____59 MARC Three Horses 
i —__._2 DEGAS Dancing Class ——39 BRAQUE Still Life ___ 60 DURER Self Portrait 
| ——3 MODIGLIANI Girl with Braids 41 COURBET Rock Near Etretat ___61 FRIEDRICH Tree in a Landscape 
1 __.. 4_—« RENOIR Large Vase, Flowers ____42 DEGAS Dancers ___62 RENOIR On the Terrace 
1 —— 5 LAUTREC — Chilperic ——43 FANTIN-LATOUR Chrysanthemums —_—63 GOYA Blind Man's Buff 
—— 7 CASSATT The Bath 44 KLEE Garden Under Water ___64 VANGOGH Sunflowers 
i —— 8 CEZANNE Blue Vase ___.45 KOKOSCHKA Harbor, Marseilles __.65 VLAMINCK The Cottages 
i —— 9 CHAGALL The Lovers ——46 MONET Lady with Umbrella ___66 DAUMIER Don Quixote & Panza 
1 ——10 CHARDIN _ Still Life 47 PISSARRO Banks of the Voisne ___70 KANDINSKY Points and Planes 
l ——11 CONSTABLE The Cornfield —___48 RENOIR Oarsmen, at Chatou —_—71 RUYSDAEL Windmill at Wijk 
| — 12 DEGAS At the Race Course 49 ROMNEY _ Miss Willoughby 74 RENOIR Girls at the Piano 
| ——13 DEGAS Dancer with Bouquet —— 50 ROUSSEAU Carnival Evening —___75 DEGAS Cafe Concert 
1  ___14 DeHOOCH Small Country House —__51  SISLEY Bridge in Moret 77 TITIAN Lavinia 
——15 DUFY The Concert —__53 VANGOGH Landscape, St. Remy 79 RENOIR Confidences 
| ——16 GAUGUIN Ta Matete ——54 ERNI Two Horses ___83 GAINSBOROUGH View, Dedham 
}  ——!7 MANET Peonies ——56 CARAVAGGIO Still Life, Fruit ——84 CEZANNE Mont Ste. Victaire 
| ——18 MANET Portrait Irma Brunner —_57 HALS Singing Boys 85 MARQUET River Landscape 
; ——19 MATISSE Still Life, Oysters ——58 GUARDI Ducal Palace, Venice __89 CORINTH Tree, Walchen Lake 
—_20 MATISSE Tabac Royal 
| 21 MONET Bridge, Argenteuit Gentlemen: SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC 
| __22 MONET Poppies nd art reproduc: ghee 
; ——23 PICASSO Boy with Pipe ao ane ohn Dept. 190A, 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, [Illinois 
—___26 PISSARRO Street, Louveciennes , 
! 27 REDON Vase of Flowers (Choose 3 or more in any 
| "28 REMBRANDT Girl with Broom combination). Di cicecnsnssiaeteniomeintiie ee 
: ——.29 RENOIR Dance at Bougival i enclose $ — 
——30 ROUAULT Seated Clown , 
| —__31 SEURAT Seine at Courbevoie C) Bill our school. Sree neneesennenceneemnemen ania = ¥ 
——32 TURNER Fighting Temeraire SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
| ——34 UTRILLO Windmills, Montmartre om Address__ Sc ~ 
| ——35 VANGOGH Church at Auvers THROUGH PreTURES 
| ——36 VANGOGH _ Girl in Straw Hat {A BUSINESS CORPORATION + SUBSIDIARY oF Granexinc. City alia Zone__State__ 
| 
| 
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Start NOW with Our Liquid 
DUPLICATING BOOKS and You'll 
Save TIME and MONEY and Add 
Interest to Your Teaching Program 


These master copies are designed and written to 
make your teaching tasks much easier and at the 
same time increase pupil interest. They are com- 
pletely assembled in easy-to-handle cartons and 
cover the first four primary grades in— 


ENGLISH - READING - ARITHMETIC 
SOCIAL STUDIES - PHONICS - MAPS 


Grade Teachers everywhere endorse our Liquid 
Process Duplicating Books and at the same time 
enjoy greater economy. 


Also Available-- 


“HELP YOURSELF PRIMERS”, with matching 
~ pape 6 Books, sold individually or as 49c ea. or $2.85 set 


(less discounts) 

“HELP YOURSELF Work Book”. Series of 

10 different subjects, in 2 colors, 64 to 96 29c to 39¢ ea. 
(less discounts) 

“TELL-A-TALE SERIES” 

20 or 40 titles per set, for Classroom Table $3.25 to $6.00 ea. 
(less discounts) 

“BADGER BOOKS” 


for classroom reading, non-fiction .... 


$1.00 ea. 
(less discounts) 
“HELP YOURSELF Flash Cards” 


for School Classroom or Home use 


$1.00 per box 


(less discounts) 


Send only $2.00 for a sample kit of each of the series listed, 
or write for our complete 1960-61 catalog covering all subjects 
and materials listed above, PLUS real money-saving discounts. 


MILLIKEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


611 Olive Street St. Louis 1, Missouri 


IRAN + TURKEY 


EACH KIT INCLUDES: 


Sound-color filmstrips. 
Study guide. 
16 study prints. 


Background literature. 


9033 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
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Artifacts from each nation. 


The Silent Bell Buoy 
(Continued from page 65) 


Artie was gasping as he clawed the 
hull of the “Lusty Gull.” “Thanks,” 
he said, spitting up half the ocean. 
He lifted himself up, leaning his 
stomach against the upper rail of 
the sailboat. 

Artie, choking and coughing, was 
dragging with him the end of his 
mast. 

“Let go of that mast!” Pike yelled 
as the “Lusty Gull” heeled danger- 
ously near the water. “We can’t save 
your sailboat too. We'll capsize!” 

“But I can’t leave my boat out 
here. We can tow it back all right,” 
Artie pleaded. 

“Let go of that mast!” Pike shout- 
ed again. “We’re tipping over!” 

Another burst of wind hit the sail- 
boat broadside, and its white sail 
swooped ’way over. The weight of 
Artie and the mast of his sailboat, 
plus the wind, had capsized the 
“Lusty Gull.” Now the swirling ocean 
drenched the boys. 

Artie let go of his sailboat, and 
it quickly floated away. 

“What are we going to do?” Artie 
cried. “I thought you knew how to 
sail!” 

“We've got to try and right the 
‘Lusty Gull,’ ” said Pike. 

The two boys fought to set the 
sailboat back on her beam. But the 
rolling ocean and the gusty winds 
were too much for them. 

Pike had to think fast. He turned 
his head in the direction of the large, 
red buoy. “See that buoy out there, 
Artie?” he yelled. 


ake Your Classes 


PAKISTAN + 


AREAS OF STUDY: 


Artie gulped. “You mean ‘way out 
there? What about it?” 

“That’s our only chance!” shouted 
Pike. “Try and swim for the buoy,” 

It wasn’t like swimming in the 
bay. Pike forced each arm through 
the water and prayed he'd have the 
strength to make it to the bell buoy, 

Artie was kicking and tumbling 
through each swell. And as they 
neared the bell buoy he slid unde 
a wave, fought his way to the sup 
face, and went under again. Pike 
reached out for him. 

“Come on, Artie,” he urged, 
“Swim! We’re almost there.” Artie 
started struggling again as Pikes 
encouraging words filled his ears, 

The buoy loomed dead ahead and 
Pike rapidly clambered onto its slick 
metal sides, pulling Artie with him, 
The bell’s iron ciappers, kept in mo- 
tion by the rough waves, were clang. 
ing loudly against its sides. 

Artie looked at Pike, and tried to 
smile. “You saved my life again.” 

“Be quiet and rest a minute,” Pike 
replied. Sadly he watched the waves 
pound against the foundering “Lusty 
Gull” until it was swept from sight. 
“If only Artie had used his head in- 
stead of trying to be so smart,” he 
thought. 

After a few minutes, both boys felt 
better, and they looked hopelessly out 
toward the bay. It was a long swim 
back to dry land, unless they were 
rescued, so the boys began yelling 
toward the houses along the shore, 


(Continued on page 116) 
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AFGHANISTAN 
with four complete midis oy I hits. 


The nation today. 


Geography and history. 


Arts and crafts. 


Industry and economics. 


Family life. 


Allitems available as separate units. 


Previews to schools and educational 
organizations available free—write: 


International Communications Foundation 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 


A non-profit Foundation established to promote 
better understanding between nations of the world. 


Exploring World Cultures In The Classroom 


A SAMPLE KIT 
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Thank you teachers, nutritionists, health educators, 


food editors, and food writers for your support of 
Better Breakfasts over the past decade. This is the 
10th Anniversary of September Better Breakfast 


Month. Your interest in improving our Nation’s 


health and well-being through Better Breakfast 


activities is appreciated. 


CEREA L iaeerirtwet&s« INC. 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 


MEMBERS OF THE CEREAL INSTITUTE: Albers Milling Company, Los Angeles, Calif., Post Cereals Division, 
General Foods Corp., Battle Creek, Mich., General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., Kellogg Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich., Malt-o-Meal Company, Minneapolis, Minn., National Biscuit Company, New York, 


N.Y., The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, Ill., Ralston Purina Company, St. Louis, Mo., Van Brode 
Milling Company, Inc., Clinton, Mass. 
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~~ AITENTIO 


TEA 


QUICK, EASY IDEAS 









~ Salt Box 
ELEPHANT BANK 


Skits . . . Stunts . 


5-foot ice cream carton 
TOTEM POLE 





USE SCRAPS LIKE THESE: 


Popsicle Sticks, Flash Bulbs, Wooden 
Sroons, Paper Bags, Toothpicks, Corn 
Cobs, Match Folders, Old Candies, Burnt 
Matches, TV Dinner Trays, Cellophane; 
Sawdust, Gourds, Corks, Acorns, But- 
tons, Wallpoper, Paper Plates, Cartons, 
Jar Lids, Hangers, Cans, Felt, Beads, 
String, Rubber Bands, Newspapers, Foil, 
Macaroni, Mesh Bags, Jar Rings, Nut 
Shells, Zipper Boxes, Cardboards, Shells, 
Spools, Bottles, Egg Shells, etc. 











Add new sparkle, interest, enthu- 
siasm and real fun to classroom 
projects. Subscribe now to PACK- 
O-FUN Scrapcraft Monthly. Have 
plenty of good, down-to-earth help 
always at your fingertips...easy 
quick ideas for themes for social 
study projects and every holiday of 
the school year... ideas that help 
thousands of teachers plan success- 
fully, every week, on a limited budget. 
Every issue of PACK-O-FUN con- 
tains 52 pages of child-tested proj- 
ects illustrated with simple complete 
directions. New party helps, sea- 
sonal and holiday ideas, clever skits 
and stunts every month. Send cou- 
“yy below for your subscription to 

ACK-O-FUN Scrapcraft Monthly 

...do it now and get FREE a big 
| “365 Easy Scrapcraft Ideas” Booklet! 


SPECIAL GROUP PRICE 


One-year PACK-O-FUN subscerip- 
tions only $1.50 each when 5 or 
more of them are sent in together. 
Tell your fellow-teachers about 
PACK-O-FUN. Order together at 
the special group price and save! 


PACK-O-FUN 


Dept. 590, Park Ridge, Ill. 














and Spool 


Sucker “Space MAN PUPPET 
FAVOR 





BIG 
ISSUES 


PACK-O-FUN, 
Dept. 590, Park Ridge, lil. 





| enclose: 
0) $2 for 1-year subscription to PACK-O- 


(1) SPECIAL GROUP PRICE: $1.50 each ( 


each subscription, 
(Please Print) 


Nome 


Address__— 


City Zone 


116 
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FOR EVERY 





CLASSROOM PROJECT 


.. Crafts 


Boys and Girls Like! 
Every Issue of PACK-O-FUN 
Chock Full of Clever, Original 
Practical Ideas...Fresh, Different, New! 


"365. 


SCRAPCRAFT 
IDEAS 











| 
I 
I 
| 
| 
Include FREE copy of "365 EASY SCRAPCRAFT IDEAS” Booklet with ; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


If You Subscribe 
Now to 


PACK-0-FUN 


BIG “365 EASY 


SCRAPCRAFT IDEAS” 


BOOKLET! 


See an idea-a-day for 
quick gifts, puppets, 
party helps, household 
items, pastimes, toys, 
games, noturecraft, tips, 


) tricks and formulas. Ev- 


ery one of these 365 
time-saving, money-sav- 
ing ideas selected from 
back issues of PACK-O- 
FUN, now in its 1 Oth year 
of publication. What a 
treasure chest of “bonus” 
material! Subscribe 
NOW and get this ex- 
citing Booklet FREE! 


FUN 


0) $4.50 for 3-year subscription (ao saving of $1.50) 


5 or more} 


State 


_anenanasenaananes 











The Silent Bell Buoy 
(Continued from page 114); 


“Help! Help!” But there was no 
answer. 

“They can’t hear us,” Artie 
moaned. “We're too far out.” 

“We'll just have to hope someone 
does spot us out here, and calls the 
Coast Guard,” Pike “That's 
what I should have done myself,” he 
thought, “instead of trying to save 
Artie all alone.” 

Pike glanced uneasily at the dark- 
ening sky, and noticed the light atop 
the bell buoy was burning brighter, 
now. The Coast Guard would have to 
hurry, he thought. It would soon be 
dark. 

For almost an hour the boys stared 
eagerly toward the bay, yelling un- 
til their voices were hoarse. But all 
they attracted were a 


said. 


few curious 
seagulls, who dove by and flapped 
their large wings disinterestedly. 

“Pike,” Artie softly. “I’m 
sorry we’re stuck out here. It’s all my 
fault.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” said Pike. 

Then his eyes flashed with excite- 
ment, and he grinned. “Hey, Ive 
great idea! If the bell buoy 
were to stop ringing, what do you 
think the Coast Guard would do?” 

“Why,” Artie said, rubbing his wet 
head, “I guess maybe they’d come 
and see what with the 
bell. Yeah,” he shouted, “they sure 
would!” 

“All right, then!” Pike cried. “Let’s 
just silence this bell.” 

As the boys wrestled with the metal 
clappers of the bell their hands be- 
came stiff and But 


said 


got a 


was wrong 


numb. no one 
came, 

“Pike,” Artie said gazing out across 
the black ocean, “I don’t think we’re 
going to be rescued.” 


“Sure we are,” Pike said. But he 
was worried. 
Artie, shivering from the cold, 


rubbed his shoulders to keep warm. 
“Well, if we don’t hurry up and get 
rescued,” he said, “I’m going to be 
as cold as a dead fish.” 

Pike Artie’s words 
Then his eyes slowly returned to the 
ocean. “Hey, Artie,” he bellowed, 
“isn’t that a light out there?” 

“T don’t know. It’s so far away,” 
returned Artie. 

“Tt is!” Pike shouted. “It is! And 


it’s moving toward us!” 


shuddered at 




















Ate Bur each 


“I made a big hit at school to- 
day—only thing, Sammy Clark hit 
back!” 
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at your School 


DEALER or... 
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| Gy: & 
grades K through 4 
-LAB*=="*\ 


\ 


SERVES SIX classrooms (K-4) 


costs only 
$13.66 per classroom 


80 ACTIVITIES 
costs only 17¢ per 
activity per classroom 
3 DURABLE packages 


self-contained with material 
and handbooks—for use sep. 
arately in 3 different class. 
rooms. Separate color-coded 
parts for 3 subjects in each 
package. 80 classroom tested 
activities in 9 subjects for 
beginning science. 


PART 1 (Red) 


(A) Plants and Animals 
(B) Earth and Sky 


Handbook 104 Pages 
27 Activities 


L) $30.00 


PART 2 (Green) 

(D) Human Beings and 
Health 

(E) Light and Vision 

(F) Magnetism and 
Electricity 


Handbook 96 pages 
26 Activities 


L} $25.00 


PART 3 (Blue) 
(G) Air and Weather 
(H) Water 


(3) Machines and Engines 


Handbook 96 pages 
27 Activities 


_] $25.00 


CONSULTANTS! 
e CLASSROOM TESTED! 


16 PAGE CATALOG--23 KITS 
ON REQUEST! 







MODELS OF INDUSTRY, Inc. 


2100 FIFTH STREET 
BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 


Ce ee 


() STAS SCIENCE LAB (K-4) ........ 
|_) STAS SCIENCE LAB (5-6) ......... $124.95 





) STAS SCIENCE LAB (5-6-7-8) ..... 164.50 
5 SCIENCE EXPERIENCES, HANDBOOK ..$1.95 
BASIC ELECTRICAL KIT ..........0+: $7. 

FUNDAMENTAL MATH KIT (Jr. Hi) ..$24.95 

) MODEL WEATHER STATION . mee oF 
5 CONSTRUCT-A-GLOBE $4.95 
BACKYARD ZOO .......... $5.95 
" MODEL OIL FIELD KIT ............- $7.95 
| MODEL OIL REFINERY KIT ........ $14.95 
ef 2 gp peeiepeeiograsers: $19.95 
sh gi 3 eeeerrrierrrrrire $14.95 
[] PLAYGROUND GEOGRAPHY .......... $7.95 


ELECTRICAL QUIZBOOK .. 
DISTILLATION & PETROLEUM 





PRODUCTS KIT ..... .... seve 
4... 5 Brrr $6.95 or $3.95 
STORY OF PAINT KIT ..........-- $14.95 
££ ££ % egpeereenees $8.95 
THEORY OF FLIGHT KIT ..........- $69.50 


23 KITS AVAILABLE UNDER TITLE II! 


\ 
\_ NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT __, 
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(C) Heat and Temperature 
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DITTO’ Duplicators and Workbooks 


BRAND 


help you make the most of yourself 


As a teacher, DITTO Brand Duplicators and DITTO Workbooks 
enable you to furnish students with better-planned lessons that speed 
up learning. More than 60 DITTO Workbooks, edited by recognized 
educators, cover a wide variety of subjects, for practically every class. 
Simply run the pre-printed lesson masters on your DITTO Direct 
Process (Spirit) Duplicator. In less than a minute you've a lesson 
ready to help students learn faster. As an advisor, DITTO Brand 
Products help you do a better job on extra-curricular activities. 
Student newspapers, school elections, home room activities all 
broaden in scope and interest. As a person, these teaching aids 
help you get “shomework” done faster, giving you more time for 
yourself. Find out how you can make the most of your day . . . of 
yourself. Mail the coupon today! 





Ditto. 


For fifty years, the helping hand for better teaching ow 


Ditto 


Ditto and 0 are registered trademarks (U.S. and Foreign) of Ditto, Incorporated 














Science 


{xPtmumanrs 


DITTO, INC., 3340 Pratt Ave., Chicago 45, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please 
0 Send catalog of DITTO WORKBOOKS 


0 Send additional information on DITTO Direct Process (Spirit) 
DUPLICATORS 


0 Arrange a demonstration in my school 
A — 


School —— 2 euenteimianentante 





City... - — a OSS 
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DON’T NEGLECT 





FREE TEACHING MATERIAL 


Foot ailments are one of the most com- 
mon and most neglected ills afflicting 
children in grade and secondary schools. 
Newly available to you is a packet of ma- 
terials outlining special foot health pro- 
grams. These can be used as independent 
units or for incorporation in health edu- 
cation courses. Included are materials for 
distribution to your class. These will be 
furnished without cost. Fill out and mail 
the coupon below. 




















a 


FOOT HEALTH PUBLISHING LTD. 














299 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. i 
, Please send me your free materials on foot health, t 
| NAME (Please Print) 
School School Address____ | 
THIS | City Zone State | 
eM | i teach Grades (List numerically from 1 through 12)____ ! 
TODAY Hl | 
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Vermin, the Varment 
(Continued from page 91) 


Postmaster (Sees him and cries 
out)—Help! (He falls to floor.) 

VERMIN—Hm, fainted. Well, that’s 
a help. Speaking of help— (He walks 
over to window and eyes money box.) 
Looks like I’m going to help myself! 
(He reaches in, takes out money, and 
counts it.) Hmm! A dollar forty- 
seven. Just enough to buy a few 
things I want. Let’s see. Anything 
else? (He sees postage stamp, and 
picks it up.) Ah, a Pony Express 
postage stamp. Never can tell when 
I might want to write to somebody, 
such as Billy the Kid—or Jesse 
Janes. (He starts for door, but, on 
seeing the poster with his picture on 
it, stops and admires it.) Why, hello, 
there! Aren’t you a handsome boy? 
And my—your picture is in the best 
post offices lately! I think Ill take 
you home and hang you up on my 
wall, where you'll be appreciated! 
(He poster, and exits, 
with money, stamp, and poster.) 

POSTMASTER (rising, and looking in 
direction of door)—Fainted, 
Don’t you believe it—just smart. 
(Looks at cash box.) The dollar and 
forty-seven cents! Gone! (Looks fran- 
tically for stamp.) And my Pony Ex- 
press stamp! (He begins to groan. 
Well, I’m going to press the burglar 
alarm! (He presses it.) 

(With fire-drill precision, entire 
cast, except Vermin, file back into 
post office.) 

sHerire— What happened? 

POSTMASTER— Vermin, the Varment, 
was here! 


tears down 


huh. 


Laby o—Did he take anything? 

postmaster—Yes—he took a dolly 
and forty-seven cents, and my lay 
Pony Express stamp! 

cowsoy F—And look what else 
took! He tore his poster off the wal) 

SHERIFF—That’s okay. We all got : 
good look at his picture before, 

OWL-EYED OTIS (coming to fron 
right of stage)—All except me, thy 
is. I didn’t see it. 

LIL LoveLace—Who is that man?] 
don’t believe I’ve ever met him, 

(Saddling Sam tells her. She as 
why Otis is called by that name. San 
says it is because he can see in th 
dark so well.) 

LIL LOVELACE—It’s too bad he didn’ 
see the poster. He could really help 
us now, since it’s already dark ov. 
side. 

(Saddling Sam, Lil Lovelace, and 
Owl-Eyed Otis move toward tear o 
stage as Harry Hitch and Sherif 
come forward.) 

HARRY HiTcH—Well, I guess th 
only thing to do is to carry out the 
plan I suggested before. We know he 
left from here, so we can start look- 
ing for him. 

Ltapy p—But we have no idea in 
which direction he went. 

SHERIFF—I suggest we split up into 
small groups, and each group can go 
in a different direction. Let’s meet 
back here later. 

(Townspeople agree. They break 
up into groups and all exit except 
Owl-Eyed Otis and the Postmaster.) 

(Continued on page 125) 








FUN FACTORY 


Pat. Appl. For Trade Mark 


NW) 


VERSATILE 
TOY EXTRUDER 


It's fun to make building blocks, 
logs, beads and many other objects 
with the Fun Factory, 
12 extrusion dies, 

2 cans Play-Doh, 

2 cans of Wood-Doh 
Modeling Compound. 
$5.00 Basic set with 
4 dies and one can 

of Play-Doh... $3.00 


afi | ~<A 


Educational Products from RAINBOW CRAFTS, INC. 
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“The Play-Doh People” 










be uted over ond 







RE-USABLE! 


Metal re-usable 
canister. 
PD-99 ... $1.50 


Economy-pak for 
Play-Doh Modeling 
Compound. 

Clean, non-toxic. 
Will not stain hands, 
clothing or desks. 
Colors blend. 

Red; blue; 

yellow; white. 


« Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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“Tt's Wonderful Being a Girl” 


New color film on menstrual hygiene...free from Modess- 


Here is one of the most sensitive, informative motion pictures color. You'll find its imaginative action shots and natural 

ever made. This film was designed to give young girls a dialogue make discussions easier and more meaningful. 

healthy understanding of the physical and emotional changes Designed for girls 11 to 14, this new 16 mm. sound film 

that occur in growing up. runs 20 minutes. Won’t you arrange today to see it on free 
“It’s Wonderful Being a Girl” is produced in beautiful loan? Allow 6 weeks for delivery. 


Complete educational program free... We'll send you as many copies as you need. 


Just check the materials you want. Copies of “How Shall I Tell My Daughter,” booklet for mothers. 


One “Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene.” This in- 























Director of Education, Personal Products Corporation cludes both booklets, anatomical wall chart, complete Teaching 
I £ 
Box 6064-9, Milltown, New Jersey Guide written and edited by McGraw-Hill. 
Please send me free: Name 
New 16 mm. color movie, “It’s Wonderful Being a Girl,”* for a 
girls 11 to 14, on free loan. Allow 6 weeks for delivery. School 
Date Alternate date School Address 
Copies of “Growing Up and Liking It.” Useful in classroom : : 
ae te ics say. ib one City State 
discussions, written for girls who are just beginning to menstruate. , 


(OFFER oc NLY IN A AND CANADA) 
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Science and 
globe. We d 


No longer 


gether to produce this remarkable world 


globe like fine china. 


“Tuffy Has a Brother” 


Big New 16 inch 
rugged 


GLOBE BALL 


Now Available in all 12” & 16” Deluxe Globes 


Research have teamed to- 


on’t mean just ‘“NEW’—it is 


completely revolutionary . .. 


is it necessary to treat your 


Fill out the coupon below—see for yourself what this NEW Cram World Globe 
can do for more effective teaching and classroom uses. This new 16” globe has 
strength and durability never before dreamed possible. Available with BE- 
GINNERS, POLITICAL or PHYSICAL-POLITICAL Map. 


GEORGE F. CRAM CO. 
730 E. Washington St. 
Indianopolis 7, Ind. 


Have Cram 
Man Coll 


LJ 


“LIGHT AS A FEATHER 
TOUGH AS STEEL” 


CRAM’S indestructible New Globe Ball 


Indestructible for classroom uses and 
hazards. Eliminates teacher's fear of 
breakage, when handled by students. 


This new globe ball may be bounced, 
dropped or hammered without ill effects. 


Title. 





Send Descriptive 
Literature 








Stote 














CREATE 


of more than 





“How to Create Outstanding Bulletin Boards” is a 
helpful brochure telling you how to have unusual 
bulletin boards, There are many illustrations show- 
ing how to make most any size or shape bulletin 
board attractive. The illustration at the right is one 


boards you will receive. Make your own or purchase 
mecessary designs from us. Send 25¢ for this bro- 
chure. This will be applied on your first order for 
designs. 


a wae Ss WORKSHOP 
ept. , 


BULLETIN BOARDS 


50 illustrations of actual bulletin 


6048 Avondale Ave., 





Area 


100x 







easy from a 
are “high. Quality 
vn Use regular bulb 
(Extra B 
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Magnifying 


Bright Projection Bulb, 
JOHNSON c SMT CO., Dept. Dib. Octroit 7, Mich. | 













Chicago 31 ; Ill. 





Projector 


—Enlarges Pictures, 
Printing & Objects! | 
—Full Color! Readable! | 
NEW! Electric Magna-Vue 
Optical Instrument projects 
& enlarges clippings, pic 
tures, sketches, objects in 
full natural color, correct 
ly & ,peatesie. Projects 
on wa reen or table 
MAGNiFiES 100 AREAS. | 
Enlarges any material up | 
to 3% x 4 in. to 32 x 40) 
in. Used in hundreds of 


of schools, he mes, busi 
nesses Also make signs 
ny copy. Enameled steel. 10 x 


ight-weigh 
2” focusing lens. Standard 110 Light-weight, 
Gueventmes. Postpaid $4.98 





4-edged, wedge-ground, throw-away cutting blade 
easily replaceable. Built-in Protractor for angle cuts. 
portable. 
cutting capacities, at better stationers everywhere. 


SAFETY CUTTER CO., P.O. Box 696, MENLO PARK, CALIF. 






* It’s 100% 
¥ hazard-free. 
5 * No blade 
> exposure, 
5° it cuts 
precisely, 


SAFETY 
PAPER 
@ CUTTER 


In 12”, 18”, 24”, and 30” 
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No Bread for Breakfast 
(Continued from page 100) 


But before the royal cook could 
get through the swinging door, the 
king was already storming into the 
kitchen. 

“What’s going on?” he shouted. 
“Didn’t you hear the bell?” 

“I’m sorry, Your Majesty,” 
the cook, bending low. 

“What was I eating?” demanded 
the king. The royal cook looked at 
Peter. 

“If you please, Your Majesty,” 
said the boy, “when my mother makes 
them for my father, she calls them 
pancakes.” 

“Pancakes?” asked the king. 

“Yes, because she makes them in 
her biggest frying pan.” 

“What is your name?” demanded 
the king. 

“Peter,” replied the boy. 

“Well, from now on it will be 
Pancake Peter,” said the king hap- 
pily. “And once a week I will have 
pancakes for breakfast.” 

Then he turned to the royal cook. 
“When the Lord Chamberlain ar- 
rives, I will tell him to strike you a 
gold medal. It will be as big as one 
of these pancakes.” 

“Tt was Peter who made them,” 
said the royal cook. 

“Then he shall have one, too,” 
clared the king. 

But Peter hardly heard. He was 
hungry and wanted his own break- 
fast. There was still some batter left. 
As soon as the king left, he intended 
to make three big dishes of pancakes 
—one for the royal cook, one for the 
porter, and one for himself! 


said 





de- 


Fire-Ranging Long Ago 
(Continued from page 108) 


was very hot, he put his tightly 
covered pail of boiled beans and raw 
bacon into the center of it, and 

covered the whole thing with hot 
| sand, By morning the beans were at 
the peak of perfection. 





THERE was rivalry, almost war, be- 
tween the men and their four-footed 
friends of the forest. The porcupines, 
for instance, in search of salt, 
determined to up the ax 
handles and this led to many skir- 
mishes, but no real victories. 

Once when Dad and his partner 
came upon a bear swimming, they 
decided to scare it back to shore, just 
to score one for their side. Bears are 
slow swimmers, and are supposed to 
be frightened by loud noises, so the 
men got in the animal’s path, hollered 
and shouted, and beat the water with 
their paddles. But this particular 
bear had apparently decided he had 
a right to a quiet swim, so he just 
came straight on. Soon he was so 
close they expected to see a big 
brown paw on the side of the canoe 
at any moment. They weren’t anx- 
ious to be dumped into the lake with 
a disturbed bear, so they grabbed 
their paddles and “dug water” fast. 
Score one for the bear’s side! 

My uncle had a somewhat different 
experience with a bear. Some of the 
fellows at the main camp had man- 
aged to capture a young bear by 
throwing a canvas ground sheet over 
| it after they had cornered it. They 
(Continued on page 138) 
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“ANOTHER M.I.S. SCIENCE’ 
FOR TOMORROW FILM 


We humans are locked up inside 
a prison of time and space and 
matter. 

The purpose of this film is to 
help you get a tiny glimpse 
through the barred windows, 


See space as a vast historical 
record in which the light of past 
events is just now arriving. 
Sample some of the elemental 
concepts of relativity. See some 
of the principles that tie together 
our universe. 
Write for catalog. 
Moody Institute 


of Science 
De pt. I 


RO, Box 25575 —Los Angeles 25, : 


California 








The 


New 








Provides 145 individual | 

craft projects in 

detail. Entire craft 

program uses inexpen- 

sive materials readily 

available. 

Hard Cover $3.00 

Paper Cover $2.25 

F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Handcraft 
Book 







































INSTRUCTO é 


VISUAL AIDS 





Famous 


INSTRUCTO FLANNEL BOARD MATERIALS 


—_————’ 


for most elementary subjects 


‘Excitement? You bet! Wait until you bring out the flannel 
board and start placing the symbols on it one-by-one. Dra- 
matically, the lesson unfolds and concepts becomes crackling 
clear. A flannel board presentation is a “personal” visual 
aid. You vary the lesson to meet any teaching situation, tailor 


it to your own way of instructing. Sometimes the children 





manipulate the cut-outs. Sometimes you peel off layers of 
pre-arranged cut-outs to create a “reverse” effect. You teach 
at your own pace, and can repeat, review and drill as often 
as you choose. Whatever the subject, Instructo has a cut-out 
set containing everything you'll need to present your lessons 
logically and fully. See your School Supply Dealer or write 


to us for a complete, detailed catalog. 






New 
INSTRUCTO MAGNETIC VISUAL AIDS 


easy to use—last for years 


Here’s a clever new way to help your students y 


visualize arithmetic and language arts concepts. Instructo 




















magnetic materials adhere to any metal surface in your class- 
room, or use our metal chalkboards. They're cut from heavy 
pressed-board, and each piece has its own powerful magnet 
fastened to the back. They're easy to handle and lend them- 
selves to use in a variety of teaching situations. Send for a 
copy of Instructo’s visual aids catalog for full details. 


INSTRUCTO 
PRODUCTS CO. 


Dept. 





~ MAKE YOUR CLASSROOM 


“™ EXCITING 


PLACE TO LEARN 


aticS AND SCigy 
Zo ce sey 


",, QUALIFY 


<> 
Rp ae? 
YRCHaSE, TiTLE 


wey 





















ARITHMETIC 
LANGUAGE ARTS 
SCIENCE 


FAVORITE 
STORIES 














Let Instructo help you teach this term. Thousands of teachers 
do. Instructo Flannel Boards come in six models, framed in 
sturdy lightweight aluminum. One size is just right for your 
classroom. 


Newest 
INSTRUCTC EDUCATIONAL TOYS 


combine play value with creative learning 





Nine new toys that teach! Puz- 
zle games, manipulative toys, 
craft toys.. There’s Magic Wood, 
colored building blocks that 
adhere to each other without 
nails or glue. Cotton Craft en- 
ables children to make cotton 
“pictures” with scribble glue, 
colored cotton and pattern 
cards. Illustrated is Plant Science, a fascinating introduction 
to Hydroponics (the growing of plants without soil). Con- 
tains all you need: seeds, plant food, vermiculite, 12 root 
cups, measuring spoons, instructions. The complete set is just 
$3.00, and it’s reuseable. Send for a catalog describing all 9 
of these exciting new toys. 
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So Many Wonderful Publications 


FOR THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 
Brand New! 


~=™ Language study books by RUTH DE CESARE™ 
CANCIONES PARA LA CLASE DE ESPANOL (Songs for the Spanish Class) 
CHANSONS POUR LA CLASSE DE FRANCAIS (Songs for the French Class) 
LIEDER FUR DIE DEUTSCHE KLASSE (Songs for the German Class) 
LATIN AMERICAN GAME SONGS 
Mills Music has taken a progressive step with a new presentation which 
beautifully integrates language study with music, ...............c0000 $1.00 each 


w= SQUARE DANCE ALBUM w= 
waweawe hy Stella Gersukwoawnwee 
This album of two 10” records with illustrated in- 
struction book is designed to teach Square Dances 
easily and quickly. Printed in clear easy-to-read 
type with accompanying diagrams, this album is 
suitable for students from primary through Junior 
BE GENS cetntncecinentmmanennneentvann $3.00 Complete 


waweA Library of Fun by RUTH NORMAN = _—— 


ACTION SONGS FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS 

EASTER e VALENTINES DAY e CIRCUS TIME e HALLOWEEN e THANKSGIVING 
CHRISTMAS e LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY e WASHINGTON'S BIRTHDAY 

Original and expressive songs and games for the youngsters to enjoy actively; 

complete with descriptive suggestions ........... oxenaenensees 50¢ each Action Song 


SING A SONG OF ACTION SING AND DO 


23 original and progressive songs to Descriptive melodies, easy-to-play, 
act out rhythmically, through games with suggestions for dramatization. 


and finger play; for pre-school and For primary and grade school $1.00 
Keilor gartee ccccccccccccccsseosseeeees $1.00 


ACTION SONGS FOR GROWING UP 


Specifically dedicated to children of the elementary grades, this. new 
book gives them an opportunity to frolic in their favorite pastime — im- 
personating grownups. . 








covevccccosscseseesesoosocoosocsccecse covccceee --+91,00 


Strictly For Children BS REDSS SRS SSeSSeSSsssso 
ACTION SONG PLAYLETS =eoewwwewe~s 


wawe by RUTH NORMAN and HARDY WIEDER 
RUMPELSTILTSKIN LET’S SING SCHOOL THE LONELY ABALONIAN 
' THE GOLDEN GOOSE THE ELVES AND THE SHOEMAKER 
THE GYPSIES‘ REWARD THE EMPEROR'S NEW CLOTHES 
Among the happiest recollections of childhood are the memories of hours 
spent listening to and telling fairy tales. For these beloved stories, Hardy 
Wieder has devised a modern rhyming prose setting and Ruth Norman has 
created specific action songs, The dramatic possibilities will come from the 
SD EEEUIID. cnnsernssenencnsscensennecnenesensscestsiniebnccennaen panneeencsesanand $1.00 each 


w= Delightful Song Books by ALICE M. SNYDER=™ 
CREATING MUSIC WITH CHILDREN °SiNG AND STRUM 


A “must” for every classroom teach- A delightful song book which in- 
er. Practical suggestions are given cludes teaching of the autoharp, 
in singing, dramatizations, creative harmolin and other basic instru- 
rhythms, active listening, playing of ments. Also contains easy-to-sing 
simple instruments, use of record- descants and easy-to-play rhythms 
ings, reading music and the creative ANd Harmonies, ssssssssseeseseeve beso 
arts. Recommended by leading edu- 

cators. $2.50 each 

w= NOTE AND STAFF SET by CARL W. VANDRE «= 
Plastic notes, sharps and flats adhere 
to the flocked staff board as long as de- 
sired. Any musical combination is pos- 
sible. Includes 51 plastic pieces and 
treble and bass flocked board. $2.50 
ecoeocoocooco CONVENIENT ORDER FORM ©oOooOooOoOoCoOoO 








....$ongs for the Spanish Class ................ $1.00 Sie IIE ricibacht ath ss aessaatabaai pein estonia’ $1.00 
....50ngs for the French Class ...................... 1.00 cic MATE TED GIIIIID . Secsccosccesececsesssotane 1.00 
....5ongs for the German Class ................ 1.00 ....Action Songs for Growing Up ................ 1.00 
....Latin American Game Songs .................. 1,00 ~ i (Pak eeees 1.00 
Square Dance AIBUM ...0..0.......ccccccceeeeeee 3.00 .... The Elves and the Shoemaker ................ 1.00 
ACTION SONGS FOR: ee The Gypsies’ Reward ooooo.......cccssesseeseee 1.00 
... Easter weveosesseenseensennnnnnnnncecseennnnnscnnceeeeny 50 veThe Lonely Abalomian ...........c.ccccccscssssees 1.00 
—_ ee a = 1.00 
ge tlh ¥ .... The Emperor’s New Clothes .................. 1.00 
TT Tih tiassidist siaticacsiaisapaisianiliahinenabiaten 50 
A pet EE 1.00 
I chinks conokcidisateneshaalianelabies 50 : hageir 
~ <a 50 ....Creating Music with Children ................ 2.50 
SE IID cinsidinnepinnciimatinisiseic . 50 sj ikiniiiidiniintiribcentipnmannes 1.25 
....Washington’s Birthday 2000. «=O (cs EEE THEE - Giiialinaintaitidiidinaiaainnniien 2.50 


Gentlemen: Please send me the publications indicated. 


NAME eeeesreeeeeeee ee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
ADDRESS 


alia iaiitiiilaienind ee 
MILLS MUSIC, INC. * 1619 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 
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The Adventures of 
Mr. Squiggly 
(Continued from page 62) 


down excitedly. “I know! I know! 
His name is Mr. Squiggly!” 

Gary’s mother smiled, shook her 
head, and handed him the empty shoe 
box. “Be sure to put milkweed leaves 
in the box,” she told him. 

Davy was over near the end of the 
patio when Gary came rushing out. 
Davy shouted, “Hurry! He’s heading 
for the grass!” 

“I’m coming. Watch him!” 

Gary ran over, and turning the bot- 
tom part of the shoe box over on its 
side, placed it directly in Mr. 
Squiggly’s path. The caterpillar 
crawled right into the box. 

Gary carried the box over and put 
it on the picnic table. “I’ve got to 
put some leaves and twigs in the box. 
Davy, you punch some holes in the 


top.” 

So Mr. Squiggly became Gary’s 
pet. 

Mr. Squiggly had many adventures, 


like the time he got out of his box 
and TooToo, the parakeet, started to 
peck at him. Another time Mr. 
Squiggly escaped and crawled up the 
side of Gary’s aquarium, and almost 
fell into the water. 

One of his most exciting adven- 
tures happened when Gary was clean- 
ing out his shoe-box house. Mr. 
Squiggly was on the underside of one 
of the twigs Gary threw 


away. 


Gary 





couldn’t find Mr. Squiggly, and 
searched the rest of the day for him. 

Mr. Squiggly was found in a most 
embarrassing way. He made his ap- 
pearance by crawling across the white 
linen tablecloth at dinner. 

Gary’s mother was shocked. “Gary, 
Mr. Squiggly has to go. I can’t have 
a caterpillar crawling around on my 
dinner table.” 

Gary quickly scooped up Mr. 
Squiggly and put him in his shoe 
box, hoping his mother would forget 
the incident. 

His mother did not forget. “I mean 
it. It is dark now, but tomorrow you 
take that caterpillar and put him out 
in the garden.” 

“Yes, Ma’am,” answered Gary. 

Mr. Squiggly fooled everyone, 
though, and started on his greatest 
adventure that night. While the Lane 
family slept, Mr. Squiggly fastened 

(Continued on page 132) 





Widely 
Acclaimed! 


New, Improved 
Handwriting Series’ 


GUIDING GROWTH 
IN HANDWRITING 


By Frank N. Freeman, Ph.D. 


Already approved in many states, Zaner. 
Bloser’s new handwriting series GUIDING 


GROWTH IN HANDWRITING has been 


enthusiastically received by educators all 


over America. Based on the concept of 


handwriting as a communication art, this 
new series incorporates many features: 


® Coordination of writing technique, 
written expression, and content areas. 

with language arts, 

science and other subjects. 

© Careful selection of vocabulary for each grade - 
words based on the Rinsland list. 

+Separate Recorders for transition from manu 
script to cursive writing in either Grade Two 
or Grade Three. 


forms of 


@ Correlation of writing 
social studies, health, 


Increased 
pupils. 


emphasis on helping left-handed 


Each page includes content area, recording area, 
and development area, including the point of 
emphasis. 


Two professional Reference Manuals included 
for the teacher, with helpful suggestions for 
teaching in each grade. 


© Pre-writing book for kindergarten. 


Thoroughly tested and proved in the class 
room, GUIDING GROWTH IN HAND- 
WRITING is truly a major advance in the 


teaching of better handwriting. 


Write for FREE full-color brochure 


Raw 


Dept. I, 612 N. Park St., Columbus, 0. 








—BE A READER OF THE LEADER— 
Order your subscription today. 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


—FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS— 


The live curriculum materials you need to enrich 
one vee textbook teaching are listed in the 
ew, 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS GUIDE TO 
FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


Authoritative, selective, and easy-to-use. 
Available for $7.50 on 30-day approval. 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 





























Le ept. IN, Randolph 9, Wis. 
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There are different kinds of balance, and each may 
be achieved in different ways. The bulletin board 
, Zaner. above illustrates formal balance. It seems to go 
JIDING well with conservative ideas, as well as with some 
as been topics less conservative. 
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Emphasis 


One effective way to attract and hold interest until an idea is communicated, is 
to emphasize one important part of your message. In the photograph, emphasis is 
achieved by a three-dimensional treatment and converging lines of high contrast. 
The sketch again shows the use of a color background, this time to give emphasis 
to one of the photos. 





Bulletin Board 


KENNETH L. BOWERS J. PRESTON LOCKRIDGE 
Associate in Production Graphics qebeerioes 
1 Instruction Bureau, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 


Does your bulletin board 










terest? . Communicate an Idea? 


pulerTin-poara users 


Do these attract — interest — speak to you? 





Here come the first-graders to a home-away-from- 
home. Who are in their school family? We hope 
the family is as well balanced as our bulletin board. 





Good fishing and good books—for some people— 
just go together. As more pupils read more books, 
they may add them to our fishpond. We achieved 
unity in our design by placement and the fishline. 


RE SRI 


LIVING COLORS [| =3:; 


- STOP 


















The traffic light deserves a lot of emphasis. This 
one stands out in three-dimensional cardboard, 
and has bright spots of eye-catching color. 
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SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSTSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSOSSSEES 


ANNOUNCING 


the publication of 


SPICE 


a new program of suggested activities to vitalize 


the teaching of the Language Arts 


PHONICS — SPELLING — READING 
COMMUNICATION 


This big book of teaching aids and classroom activities will stimulate and vital- 
ize your teaching of the Language Arts. It will open the door to a more success- 
ful experience in teaching Phonics, Spelling, Reading, Communication. 


SPICE contains 179 Suggested Activities and Games, each one illustrated to 
show how any teacher can use such activities to stimulate the interests of chil- 
dren. The authors give detailed suggestions as to the approach to each activity. 
Particular attention is given to Independent Work Activities. 


The book contains 231 pages and is plastic bound in an attractive leatherette 
cover. 





Your Copy of SPICE Will Be Sent Postpaid and on Approval 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC., [2.05202 


Benton Harbor, Michigan 
SSSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSTOESSSSSSSSSSSCOSESE 


Educational Service, Ine. 
P.O. Box 112, Benton Harbor, Michigan 


I enclose $3.00, for which please send me postpaid and on approval, my copy of SPICE, a new pro- 
gram of suggested activities for teaching the Language Arts. I understand that if I am not satisfied I 
may return the book within ten days for full refund. 


Name 





Address 








City or Town ———— | 











“NOVELS” 
for NEW READERS 


Reading levels: 1st through 3rd 


vemedial: 


DEEP-SEA ADVENTURE SERIES 


Five exciting book-length stories about deep-sea diving. Dra- 
matically illustrated. Scientifically constructed by remedial 
reading experts to raise beginning reading skills to fourth-grade 
level, 


supplementary: 


THE JIM FOREST READERS 


Plot, action, suspense and high comedy, all within a framework 
of basal reading patterns. Six miniature novels about the adven- 
tures of a boy and his uncle, a forest ranger. Stimulating sup- 
plementary materials, carefully gradated, that really supple- 
ment the basal reading program. 


Please send me free sample chapters from your “novels for new readers.” 











Also available with variable 








atthe cass asccnncebitatinnaa ieosatihaneshessideiiansiienscnnewiandnuadespitiie tena 
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HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
609 Mission St. San Francisco 5 


Both the ORATOR and the 
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Good Manners in the Lunchroom 
(Continued from page 90) 


(Children reply affirmatively.) 

(Hostess starts to eat; all follow.) 

ANN—What a good lunch we have 
today! I like Mrs. Smith’s soup. 

cari—We always have good lunches 
or else I’m always hungry. 

pity—I like lunch best when we 
have hot dogs and ice cream. 

sue—Oh, I dropped my _ spoon! 
Please, may I have another, Jane? 

Hostess—Certainly, Sue. Here it is. 

sue— Thank you. 

pon—What kind of salad is this? I 
think I’m not going to like it. 

SALty—Try it first, Don. You can’t 
tell until you've tasted it. 

Hostess—Use the fork for your 
salad, Carl, not a spoon. 

pitty—Let’s see. I am .o break off 
a piece of my bread and spread it 
with butter. I have sandwiches so 
often that I forget. 

Hostess—That’s right, Billy. Are 
you holding your knife by the handle? 

cart—I never tried to eat anything 
from a knife but I heard this poem 
once. ( Repeats.) 
I eat my peas with honey. 
I’ve done it all my life. 
It makes my peas taste funny, 
But it keeps them on my knife. 

(All children laugh.) 

pon—We learned a new song in our 
class today. 

satty—We listened to the music 
from Hansel and Gretel this morning. 

ANN—Oh, we've heard that too! 
Isn’t it beautiful? 

SALLY—Yes, it is. We asked our 
teacher to let us listen to it again. 


cart—We saw a filmstrip this morn. 
ing, all about air. 

Bitty—Are you studying about the 
air, too? 

cart—Yes, and I never realized 
how many ways air is used, 

sue—And we will all soon be out 
playing in the fresh air. 

Hostess—I hear someone chewing. 

ANN-—-I think it is that little girl 
over there. (Indicates with her eyes, 
instead of with her finger, an imagi- 
nary child at another table—to dis- 
tract attention from herself, for she 
was chewing noisily.) 

Hostess—Do I see an elbow on the 
table? 

(Carl removes his elbow quickly.) 

pitty—That was a very good lunch. 
May we go now? 

HosTess—Have you all finished? 

(All children say yes. 

satty—And we have placed our 
knives, forks, and spoons on our 
plates. And, see, our napkins are here 
too. 

HosTess— Then we may all go. (She 
rises and the others follow. Replac- 
ing chairs quietiy, they walk away 
easily and without noise or conversa- 
tion. They carry their trays if that is 
your school’s custom.) 


Seene 3 


GoOoD MANNERS Well, here we are 
home again after a wonderful trip. 
NAPKIN— Those children at : 
School certainly showed that they 
have good manners. 
(Continued on page 143) 





The Califone ORATOR Model 9J4 


Deluxe 


ry -lberaelaliellit-ye, 


Record Player 
ata new 


LOW in COST 






Microphone input makes this unit 

ideal for individual language laboratory 
work, Excellent tone quality perfectly 
suited for music appreciation, 


© VERSATILE 
® PORTABLE 
© TRUE FIDELITY’ 


® School Net Price 
$83.50 plus 
$5.20 excise tax 


4-speed 9” turntable with cork top and built-in 45 RPM adapter 
Plays 7” to 12” 


records with lid closed 


Extended range plug-in ceramic cartridge 

Floating motor and pickup deck eliminates groove jumping 
High fidelity straight AC amplifier-12 watts output 

Tone control adjusts both volume and bass 

Superb dual cone high fidelity 8” speaker with kick-proof grill 
Microphone input with mixer control 


Metal reinforced carrying case 


speed for added versatility 4 outlet jacks for headphones for group listening 
. the VARIANT Mode! 9VJ4, Heavy duty 3-wire grounded cord with cord compartment 
School net price $93.50 Weight 14 pounds. .. shipping weight 16 pounds 


plus $5.80 excise tax. 


VARIANT make possible a 
lowest cost group 
listening area for today's 
overcrowded classroom, 







For further information, write Dept IN-9 


een califon e CORPORATION 


— =% ) 
1020 No. La Brea Ave 


Hollywood 38, California 
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Vermin, the Varment 
(Continued from page 118) 


rostMasTeR—Too bad, Owl-Eyed, 
that you weren't around when the 
poster Was Up. We need your keen 
wesight on a night as dark as this if 
weare going to find the thief. 

owt-ereo otis—Yes, I’m _ pretty 
disgusted with myself. (He. walks 
wound in circle, then suddenly snaps 
his fingers and starts for door.) 

postMasTeR— Where are you going? 

owt-eveo oTis—I’ve got an idea 
that just might work! (Evxits.) 

postmaster (calling after him)— 
Well, good luck! (To himself.) Con- 
found it! I don’t mind losing the dol- 
lar forty-seven, but IT sure do mind 
sing that Pony Express stamp! It 
was the last one I had, and I was 
aving it for my stamp collection! 

(One small group of Townspeople 
ater the post office. Postmaster asks 
{ they have found anyone. Towns- 
reople say it was too dark. A second 
oroup of Tox ns pe ople enter and tell 
ame Story. ) 

Gradually, all the Townspeople 
nd the Sheriff re-enter. Twelve of 
them form a line across the front of 
the stage, and each says a line of the 
following. ) 

TOWNSPEOPLE— 

No luck for you? 

No luck at all. 

| looked in a cellar and a horse’s 
stall. 

llooked up a chimney and in a tree. 


I looked through a haystack, and 
only found— 

Me! 

| searched every inch for a mile 


around. 
leven looked in a hole in the ground! 
llooked in a pigpen. 
[looked in a case. 
I couldn’t find a single clue. 
Icouldn’t find a trace! 

(The twelve Townspeopli 


go back 





lo their groups. ) 
HARRY HITCH—Looks like my idea 


| wasn’t so good after all. 


taoy 9—Oh, I’m sure it would have 
been a good idea if Vermin, the Var- 
ment, had just picked daylight to rob 
the post office. 

cowsor cI there’s not 
much we can do now until morning, 
is there, Sheriff? 

SHERIFF—Nope, we better all go 
home and start looking again in the 
morning, 

TOWNSPEOPLE— Yes, might as 
well all go home. (They begin to 
nove toward door.) 


gucss 


we 


tady R— Look! What is that coming 
here? 
cowsoy H (going to door) —Let me 


ee! Why, it looks like two people! 
Laoby s— Two people? 
cowsory H—Yes! And it looks like 
me of them is leading the other one! 
(Ouwl-eyed Otis leading 
Vermin. They advance toward front 


enters, 








center of stage. Sheriff is standing to 
the right. 

OwL-Eveo oris—Is this the man you 
were looking for? 

sHerire (pulling out handcuffs and 
placing them on Vermin)—This is 
Vermin, the Varment, all right. But 
how did you ever find him? 

tany t—You didn’t even 
what he looked like! 

OwL-eved otis—Oh, I'll explain. It 
was really very easy. I just figured 
'd ride along until I saw somebody 
breaking a law. I figured it would 


know 


be bound to be Vermin, the Varment, 
because certainly no one else in this 
town would ever break a law. 

(Townspeople indicate that he is 
correct.) 

OwL-Eved oTis—Well, I did just 
that, and pretty soon I came across 
somebody who was breaking a law. 
So I brought him in! 

sHerifF—But what 
breaking? 


law was he 


OWL-EYED oTis—Oh, that was very 
easy to discover. What’s the rule 
about what color you’re supposed to 
wear at night? 

cowsoy !— You’re supposed to wear 
white and light colors, of course. 

owt-eved otis—And look what col- 
lor Vermin, the Varment, was wear- 
ing! 

TownsPeopLe— Black! 

OwL-Eved otis—Naturally! 


sHerirr—Boy, it’s lucky you have 
owl eyes, Owl-Eyed Otis! 

cowsoy j—Yes, you really saved 
the day! 

postmasteR—And you saved my 
Pony Express stamp! 

sHERiFF—Well, Vermin, what do 
you have to say for yourself? 

verMIN—I don’t like wearing light 
colors. Black is so dramatic! 


(Continued on page 135) 















































These three new SRA Reading 
Labs each contain: 144 different 
Power Builder Reading selections, 
12 each at 12 reading levels; 144 
Power Builder exercises; 144 dif- 
ferent Rate Builders, short timed 
articles to build reading speed and 
concentration; 10 Listening Skill 
Builders; 1 Student Record Book, 
in which the student charts his 
own progress; 1 Teacher’s Hand- 


book. 


For average 4th grades, 


advanced 3rd grades or slower 5th 
grades. Reading difficulty levels are: 
2, 2.3, 2.6, 3, 3.5, 4, 45, &, $5, 6, 
6.5, 7. 


GD) ror average 5th grades, 


advanced 4th grades or slower 6th 
grades. Reading difficulty levels are: 
3, 3.3, 3.6, 4, 4.5, 5, 5.5, 6, 65, 7, 
7.5, 8. 


Gd For average 6th grades, 


advanced Sth grades or slower 7th 
grades. Reading difficulty levels are: 
4, 4.3, 4.6, 5, 5.5, 6, 65, 7, 7.5, 8, 
8.5, 9. 


259 E. Erie 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


THREE NEW 


READING LABORATORIES 
FOR THE 
> INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


MULTILEVEL, INDIVIDUALIZED READING INSTRUCTION THAT PROVIDES 
FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN READING ABILITY 


@ A sequential developmental reading program for grades 4, 5 
and 6 


@ Carefully scaled reading levels give students more practice, 
greater mastery of reading skills 


@ Covers range of reading levels found in all 
intermediate grades 


Now, three new SRA Reading Laboratories that meet 
the needs of grades 4, 5 and 6—whatever the reading 
ability of the students in the school. Developed by Dr. 
Don H. Parker, the SRA Reading Labs Ila*, IIb and 
IIc motivate each pupil to reach his own best reading 
level because each child can progress as fast and as far 
as his own learning rate and Capacity wili take him. 
Each student administers his own program—freeing the 
teacher for individual consultation. Stimulating reading 
selections on a wide variety of subjects are keyed to 4th, 5th and 6th grade 
interests. 


SRA Reading Labs IIa, IIb, and IIc provide greater reading skills training 
and learning reinforcement, because students read materials that have been 
ranked, in small gradations, on a continuum of difficulty from easy to hard. 


Send in your order today—and start your students on a new adventure in 
reading! 


* Reading Lab IIa is a revised edition of the Elementary Lab, which may 
be used until worn out; then it should be replaced with the new IIa. 


Good Until September 30th 
10 Free Student Record Books with Each 
Reading Lab Purchased with this Coupon 
Attach coupon to your purchase order 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, INC., DEPT. IM-9 
259 EAST ERIE, CHICAGO II, ILLINOIS 


Please send the following SRA Reading Laboratories and materials: 
___set(s) Ila, No. 3P-1500 @ $48; ____set(s) IIb, No. 3P-2600 @ $48; 
set(s) Ilc, No. 3P-1900 @ $48 


(Each Lab includes one copy of Student Record Book and Teacher's Handbook) 


Additional* Student Record Books, @ 3% Additional Teacher's Handbooks, @ 95¢ each: 
each for 1-99 extra copies: 


.copies for Lab Ila, No. 3P-1510 





seéeewenced copies for Lab Ila, No. 3P-1520 
.copies for Lab lib, No. 3P-2610 ccc ceeenunes copies for Lab lib, No. 3P-2620 


dearer ....Copies for Lab Ilc, No. 3P-1910 ceaeceeeeess Copies for Lab lic, No. 3P-1920 
*Remember, you get 10 tree Student Record Books with each Lab when ordering with this coupon. 
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Your Heart 


andthe ETERNA-MATIE .. wl 
(he A Heart-to-Heart Message to Students 


Y ov and your watch have something in common — a heart that 
beats. The rythmic beat of a human heart keeps up thecirculation of 
the blood; the beat or tick of a watch’s «heart» measures the 
progress of time. The Golden Heart Eterna-Matic — the watch with 
the world-famous ballbearing-mounted winder — is unique among 
timepieces. It is the world’s smallest selfwinding watch, and it has 
a heart of gold. Write today for your free school program card 
that will get you to your classes on time and also tell you all 
about the watch you never have to wind. Available to teachers in 
quantity without charge. These individual student program cards 
are informative, educational and simplify the arranging of your , 
students’ class schedules. Millions of Eterna school program cards 
are used by students and teachers all over the world. Order your 


supply now by filling out the coupon below ~~ - 2 
























PIII aw 
a A ~O 
oO d Eterna Watch Company of America, Inc. 4 
r er Educational Service Division, 677 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N.Y a 
Please send Free of any charge the Eterna Program Cards. ° 
your (Fill in quantity required for your classes) 4 
f * 
: FREE‘ : 
: : 
copies School $ 
' Address $ 
now : City Zone ________ State : 
SCOOSHTEOHE DES HOESESCOSOOSSEOSLDESSSEOHOSECETEREPSHAHENESOEHEHREOE EH 











e School Science Equipment — 
chemicals, apparatus, 
teaching aids. 

e Many available under NDEA 
— Title Il. 


SCIENCE KIT — Recommended by Science 

Text Publishers, ACE! and 32 State Depts. of 
Education, SCIENCE KITS are found in schools 

in every state. 

The original, complete, portable laboratory for 
elementary schools, it contains over 80 pieces 

of quality apparatus, manuals (text-correlated) &. 
and Blough & Blackwood’s Teaching Elementary 
Science. $39.95. 


SCIENCE KIT, JR. — Portable laboratory 
with all the equipment needed for successful 
science instruction from kindergarten through / 
Grade 3. Teacher's Manual of Experiments and 


Teaching Elementary Science Bulletin included. 
ACEI recommended. $21.75. 
SCIENCE KIT LAB — for the enlarged 


Science programs in elementary and junior high 
school. Sturdily constructed of maple, the cab- 
inet has a heat and chemical-resistant top; 
Stainless steel sink; plenty of storage space; 
bulletin and peg board; three electric outlets; 
4” rubber-tired, ball-bearing wheels (two 
equipped with swivels and brakes for easy 
positioning). $279.00, Galley pump, water \ 

system (optional) $26.7 
Set “B” — 134 pieces of equipment 











Set “A” —75 pieces of the finest quality 
apparatus — ideal for elementary schools. selected especially for Junior H. S. use. 
$59.50 $99.50 
Science Kit will save you time...effort...money 


@ Freight Not included in Above Prices. @ CURRENT Price Catalogs Available on Request 
@ Replacement Service — send for free circulars. 


iy send yyennntindecongib aii 


BOX 69 — TONAWANDA, N. Y. N 
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“Only 
a 
Teacher” 


Dear Frances, 


| do hope we've made you want 
to teach for the rest of your life. 
Though it's not easy—the slow are 
always behind, the fast are always 
through, and the average are sharp- 
ening pencils, asking to go to the 
rest room, have just lost their 
lunch money, are shaving crayons 
with scissors, passing “Il love you. 


Do you love me?" notes, experi- | 


menting to see how long they can 
balance a chair on one leg, or gap- 
ing out the windows at the men on 
the water tower. 

While all this goes on, you are 
finishing the reading groups so you 
can go on to something that the 
class can do together, like music. 
The music will have a pitch that 
varies from do to ti and the rhythm 





will be thirty offbeats. But for all | 


this there is a silver lining. 
Only a teacher knows the delight 


of finding a billfold in the "Lost | 


and Found" with her picture in it 
from three years back, 

Only a teacher knows the re- 
morse one feels when, at an edgy 
moment, one says, ''Sit down!"’ and 


the child before one says, "'! only | 


wanted to give you this note,"’ and 
the teacher opens it to read, "I 
wish you were my sister.” (At 33 
this is especially flattering.) 

Only a teacher knows the pride 
that swells within when a six-foot 
college senior approaches, and 
with respect and pride in his voice 


says, “Remember me? You had me | 


in third grade." 


Only a teacher knows the warmth | 


of friendliness 


one feels when, | 


walking along a street of strange | 


faces, one suddenly hears a little 
voice say, ‘Hello, hello! Oh, Ma- 
ma, that was my teacher!" 

For all of this, | heartily recom- 
mend the profession, and wish you 
many happy years of teaching. 


Sincerely, | 
Vana | 


Epirortat Note: In 
this letter came to us from Frances 
M. Schroeder, a senior at Trinity 
University, San Antonio, Texas. She 
told us that she had just finished her 
student teaching, and that it was a 
sad day when she and the children 
said good-by. In parting, they gave 
her a little book of sweet and charm- 
ing letters they had written. At the 
end of the book was this letter to 
“Dear Frances” from her cooperating 


April 1960, 


teacher Vada Cowen (third-grade 
teacher at Highland Hills Elementary 
School, San Antonio). Frances 
thought it was so good that she 
wanted to share it with other teach- 
ers through the pages of Tut 


INstrucTOR, and when we read it, 
we agreed with ker, 












MAIL THIS 


f---------- 


TEACHERS 
VEL 
LOAN 


) You 
‘600° 


IN STRICT 
CONFIDENCE 


YES, YOU CAN BORROW 
ANY AMOUNT UP TO $600 
ENTIRELY BY MAIL 


Because you are a teacher, I will be 
happy to loan you $100, $200, $300, 
$500 or as much as $600 ON YOUR 
SIGNATURE! I'll send you the amount 
you need QUICKLY .. . your friends, | 
relatives, merchants, school board will | 
not be contacted. Postal Finance's “Bor- 
row-By-Mail” service is the best way | 
to get money in complete privacy. NO 
time off from work . . . NO witnesses | 
or cosigners . . . NO insurance or special 
fees required . NO _ embarrassing 
investigations. Just send the coupon | 
TODAY. We will rush you FREE every- | 
thing you need to get money RIGHT | 
AWAY! 


GET SUMMER EXPENSE MONEY | 


You may want money to pay up all your | 
bills—to further your education—to pay 
for your summer vacation expenses— | 
take care of emergencies—taxes—medi- | 
cal expenses— insurance premmiums—new 
clothing. Just think: instead of having 
to worry about MANY bills, you can | 
PAY EVERYBODY AT ONCE. To | 
keep your credit standing good in your 
community, take advantage of this | 
quick service. 


NO SUMMER PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS 


| 

| 

Because you are a teacher we require | 

NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS DUR- 
ING YOUR SUMMER VACATION, 

This special favor is for teachers, only! | 

You control the cost of your loan, | 

| 

| 

| 

| 


You can take as long as 24 months to 
repay, or pay back within weeks. You 
pay ONLY for the actual time you use 
the money—not a day longer. 

We are licensed by and bonded to the 
State, to do business under the Small 
Loan Law. This is your assurance of | 
fair rates and Supervised Reliability. 
Average monthly interest on a $300 loan | 
is only $4.99 on our 24-month plan; | 


$7.49 for $600. 
GET IT QUICK End your money worries. Pay | 
EVERYBODY AT ONC 
with a Postal Finance Cost-Controlled Loan. | 
Our service is as fast as the U.S. Air Mail... 
we are as near you as your mail box. We have | 
the money you need waiting for you. For 
QUICK _LOAN SERVICE and friendly | 
cooperation, ACT NOW! Send 
us the coupon TODAY '! As soon | 
as we receive it, we'll rush | 
by Airmail, FREE, | 
in a plain envelope 
everything you need 
to get money you 
wart right away. 


Postal 
FINANCE 


COMPANY 


wel oe 


| 
POSTAL FINANCE CO. | 
| 


Dept. 2-R 200 KEELINE BLDG. 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


COUPON TODAY: 


D. J. Levitt, President 
Postal Finance Co., Dept. 2-R 
200 Keeline Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebr. 


Please Airmail to me FREE in a plain 
envelope everything I need to get money, 80 
if I decide to borrow I can get the money I 
need RIGHT AWAY. 


eee eee eee eee OEP eee ewe weaeeereeee 


BOWE 6600 000000000000008 State.. 


seeeeeee 


Age.....Amount I want to borrow $ 


Cen ee es ee es en ee ee ee eee oe 


—BE A READER OF THE LEADER— 


Order your subscription today. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 





PLASTI-TAK 


Better than tapes 
indefinitely 


sc} l 
informat.on 


P.O. Box 156M 


The RE-USABLE Adhesive for posting charts, papers. 
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BROOKS MFG. CO. 
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Weed-Time and Harvest 
(Continued from page 63) 


“It will be a long time, David, 
before you have melons,” she said. 
“Wouldn't it be better to plant beans, 
or peas, or—" 

“No, Mother,” he said. “I want 
to plant melons, and then I'll have 
something to sell.” 

“All right,” Mother 
will be fine.” 

So David planted his melon seeds 
according to directions, and watched 
them to start coming 


“That 


said. 


anxiously for 
up out of the ground. 
“Donna, you'd better 
vegetables planted,” David told her 
many times came to ask him 
to play when he was in his garden. 
“Oh, later,” she *There’s 


get your 


as she 


answered. ‘ 


plenty of time, The summer isn’t 
half over!” 

“But, Donna 

“Oh, come on, David, leave your 


old melons and come play with me!” 

‘Tl only be a David 
said as he pulled the last weed from 
his melon patch and looked lovingly 


minute,” 





Indian Puzzle 


Can you rearrange the letters in 
each sentence to find the correct 
Indian tribe? The first letter is cap- 
italized. 

1. Indians still living in the 
Florida Everglades are the iolSen- 
esm. 

2. The skilled silversmiths of the 
southwestern part of our country, 
who also have herds of cattle and 
flocks of sheep, are the aNavojs. 


3. The Indian tribe of which 
Geronimo was a member was the 
pheaAcs. 


4. A tribe of Indians divided be- 
tween Montana and Oklahoma is the 
Cynheeens. 

5. Custer’s famous last stand was 
made against the Indian tribe, the 
iuSox. 

6. A former warlike tribe ranging 
from Wyoming to Texas was the 
muncCaohe tribe. 

7. A tribe, formerly of the terri- 
tory which later became the state of 
Rhode Island, which we read about 
in connection with the early colo- 
nists was the esagNrarantt tribe. 

8. The tribe which inhabits the 
largest of the Indian pueblos in 
western New Mexico is the uZin 
tribe. Alma C. Denny 


‘1uNZ 
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out over the vines growing in all 
Just 


Larry came out. 


directions. as he started away, 


“Your corn is growing big, L rr 
David told him. 

“Sure is,” Larry said. 
“You'd better get those weeds out.” 


“Oh, they're just little old things 
t,’ Larry answered. 

David didn’t say any more. Larry 
was older than he, but he knew what 
would happen if Larry let those 


weeds go. 

Judy came out 
few weeds from het 
stood and watched her. 

“You didn’t get all of them,” he 
said as she started away. 

“Oh, I'm tired. Why 
help me?” 

‘I promised Donna I'd play with 
her,” David said, hurrying away. 


too, 


and pulled a 


flowers. David 


don’t you 


And so it went for several weeks. 
David worked, Donna kept putting 
off planting anything, Judy kept 
some weeds pulled, and Larry hardly 
looked at his. 

One day Judy remarked, “Some of 
the pretty. I kept some 
of the weeds out,” she said. 

“Yes,” David told her, coming out 
his garden, 
keep at it, it would look so pretty.” 


flowers are 


to see “but if you would 





Six full-color posters (14” x 20”) 
showing scenes from the film. 
Ideal for classroom bulletin 


boards. 


Entire cold prevention program 


available FREE from 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
makers of Kleenex tissues. 


©1951, Walt Disney 








Productions 
KLEENEX is a trademark of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


“Well, it’s better than Larry’s corn. 
Look at it! You can’t tell which are 
weeds and which corn! But it’s such 
work to get all those big weeds out. 
How do you do it?” 

“T didn’t let mine get that big.” 

Judy thought for a while. Then she 
went to her flowers and pulled some 
of the weeds. 

“Oh, oh, just 
“Next year—” 


it’s too late,” she 


mY b 
cried, 


IN TECHNICOLOR 


A dash of humor helps to emphasize important 
cold prevention pointers. 
wonderful Walt Disney way of explaining sensi- 
ble health habits. Schedule a showing or repeat 
performance today! Film available FREE on short- 
term loan. 














HEALTH PLEDGE 
(for grades 2, 3 and 4) 


ANIMATED ¢ 16 MM * SOUND 


Everyone enjoys the 


Suddenly David shouted: “Look! 
Here’s a little melon starting on this 
vine. Here’s another! And another!” 

Excitedly they searched through 
the vines, and then ran to tell the 
others. 

“Well, I’ve just been too busy with 
other things,” I'm 
somewhere at 


Larry said. “But 


you're getting 
David. You've worked so hard.” 


(Continued on page 141) 


glad 
last, 











youngster. 


Association Films, Inc., Dept. 1-90-C 


—to be signed and kept by « 
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' > sa in 
: 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 3.43 
;: Please send me free (except for ing 
& return postage) the film “How é . 
: to Catch A Cold”. Pe: 
' Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) Name — —— 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) School Grade__ 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) Street 
8 in addition, please send: 
a ’ 
: Copies of Health Pledge  °"Y aoe 
' (for grades 2, 3 and 4) 
___sets of posters (large State 
schools may require more : 
than one eet). (Note: Name of school must be given) 
iTrrrrtrtrtrtitt+tittitrc+rrrtrtrtrtty 
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SCHOOL CHILDREN TURN 
NEW CRYSTAL TISSUES INTO 


COLORFUL SEA LIFE ON THE FIRST TRY! 


You should see these sea life forms in color—each one 
a 3-dimensional creation of pre-school children working 
with bright Crystal Craft Tissues for the first time. And 
this wonderful new art medium is just as versatile for 
any age group, in any season. 





Courtesy: Harmon Elementary School (Oakwood) Dayton, Ohio 


Crystal Craft Tissue 


Fun to work with! Perfect for so many art projects. Use it for sculptured 
or flat work—with construction paper, cellophane, pipe cleaners. It holds 
its shape—takes grease crayons, Magic Markers, water colors. Can be 


pasted, scotch-taped, or stapled. 


29 EXCITING COLORS! Packages of 50—12” x 18” sheets—all one color 
or assortment of 10 rich colors. Package illustrations show a few of the 
many possibilities. 













we 


The Crystal 
Tissue Company, 
Middletown, Ohio 


 “ 


SEND 50c FOR SPECIAL 
SAMPLE PACKAGE 


Fifty 12” x 18” sheets in 10 beau- 
tiful colors—packaged by Crystal 
to let you see and work with this 
exciting new medium. Send 50c 
with your name and address to— 


First name in tissues 
for over 60 yeors 


y= 
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Gifted Five-Year-Olds 
(Continued from page 33) 


Reading-readiness activities lead to 
interesting scientific learnings which 
proceed at all levels. Most boys and 
girls will play with the magnet willy- 
nilly. 

Richard decides to place all the 
objects which “stick” in one pan, all 
those that don’t in another. 

The teacher drops a box of thumb- 
tacks accidentally, and Billy comes 
running with the magnet to help her 
collect them. 

Linda is quietly drawing two pic- 
tures at one time—one of things which 
the magnet will pick up, another of 
those which it won't. 


How can the teacher enrich the 
learnings of these gifted children? 
An old eleciric clock and an old 


wind-up alarm are fun for all to take 
apart. The gifted children will absorb 
all kinds of miscellaneous information 
concerning gears, springs, and motors. 
Old machine parts, record players, 
locks and keys that match and don't 
match, music boxes which no longer 
work, and mechanical toys which do, 
are wonderful devices to evoke the 
more intense imagination and skill of 
the gifted child, who will enjoy shar- 
ing his “discoveries” with the other 
children. In this the gifted 
child learns that sharing in the ex- 


way, 


perience of the group can be chal- 
lenging and fun, and he develops an 
acceptable role as he communicates 
to others his own findings. 

For arts and crafts, all that is 
needed is an abundance of materials: 
papers of different sizes, textures, and 
colors; paints to mix, splash, smear, 
and carefully direct; large crayons; 
wet clay; paste; scraps which become 
working materials. A “pasting box” 
filled with odds and ends of cloth, 
leather, wool, buttons, and plastic 
scraps offers additional challenge to 
the Old 
hangers, shoe boxes, and long pieces 
of rope inspire 3-D creations, as do 
odd-shaped blocks of wood. All the 
children will love ic 


creative youngster. wire 


helping to pick 
them out on a purposeful class trip 


to the 
thing for 


lumberyard. 
the gifted 
intentional 


The important 
child of any 
ge is an omission of 


direction on 


the part of the teacher 


in arts and crafts, with encourage- 


ment to see “what can be made” wit 
the materials at hand 
Richard finds 


are good for making miniature dino- 


that pipe cleaners 
2 ; 
big ones he 
has seen in the museun 
Billy twists 


his jet 


a strip of plastic and 
becomes an airplane with a 
propeller which can turn if tacked 


loosely ont i blox K. 


Linda uses half of th pasting box’s 
wares and a paper pie plate to con- 
struct enchanting, if perishable 


bonnet. 


All the children love to share th 
fun of listening, singing, and moving 
to music. If they are encouraged to 
make up their and 
rhythms, the music time takes on a 


own songs 
new dimension. A variety of rhythm 
instruments readily available for ex- 
perimentation offers the encourage- 
ment needed, and boxes, bangles, and 


(Continued on page 130) 











ADVANCED 


SBT Claall | 
Felt Tip Pew 


j 

' 

Instant-Drying BOLD MARKS—FINE LINES 
in brilliant colors — on any surface ; 


Flash Cards 
Posters 


7 





Maps 

Signs 

Charts 
Music Scores 


Advanced Flo-master. Complete 53 
basic kit: ink, cleanser, 5 felt 

tips, fine-mark adapter 

Stock #AD-22A $3.90 

















Beiow: Colorcraft set, inciud- 
ing 4 advanced Flo-masters, 4 
colors of ink, cleanser, 20 felt 
tips and 4 fine-mark adapters 
Stock +AD-2A $15 





CUSHMAN & DENISON "” 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY ® CARLSTADT, N. J- 





Send copy of newest Flo-master School Bulletin 
NAME cocccccccoccoosocorsesosoososenosesssssseeeeey 
ADDRE ss 7 . ccccccoccoocccnsssoooosenooosesasseee® 
CITY ........-creceseseoresessorossoossossess ZONE. ...... STATE. -+-000 


PTET TET | ouauiry rrooucts Fon 77 168) 
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Microscope Projection 


RICHARD T. NELL 


Principal, Laytonsville Elementary School 
Montgomery County, Maryland 


N your elementary science 
I class, do you sometimes want 
your children to look at something 
under the microscope, and yet 
feel uncertain that they see what 
they are expected to? A micropro- 
jector, which throws the magni- 
fed image on a screen, is one 
good answer to this problem, of 
course; but what if no micropro- 
jector is available? 

You can devise an acceptable 
substitute with your microscope 
and a filmstrip projector. Remove 
the light-reflecting mirror from 
beneath the slide platform of the 
microscope, insert the slide in the 
usual place, and invert the micro- 
The light 
will come through the slide first, 
thence up through the barrel of 


scope over the projector. 


from the screen surface and the 
size of the image will depend up- 
on the kind and quality of micro- 
scope used, 

If the room is darkened and a 
good reflecting surface is used, 
the projected picture can be seen 
throughout the room. It is a rel- 
atively simple matter then for the 
teacher to discuss whatever the 
pupils are expected to see. If the 
room cannot be sufficiently dark- 
ened to cast a picture that can be 
seen throughout the room, the 
teacher can work with a small 
group or committee in one area 
of the classroom while children in 
other areas of the classroom are 
pursuing related interests. 

This is one more way in which 
can make 
fuller use of the equipment al- 
ready available. 


the classroom teacher 








the microscope. The image will 





come out through the eyepiece. 
By holding the microscope eight- 
een inches to two feet from a light 
surface, and using the microscope 
adjustment knob to bring the im- 
age into foc us, a clear picture of 
approxim “ely twelve inches in 
di.sueter will result. The distance 


Aging Process 


Ann McCune 


young,” 
I quote from the wisdom of sages. 


rule, 


And I'm the exception—who ages! 





“Nothing like children to keep you 


It takes an exception to prove the 











habits. 


























Less 25% School Discount ........ 


——1430 Trip to the Zoo ..@ 49¢ TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED H 
DC Bill Our School 

——1431 Danny & Pancakes @ 49¢ Order must be signed Ly school official. 

conntGe GOs Fb cucedes @ A%¢ Total Selling Value of Order ..........- £ 

1434 The Doorbell Rang @ 49¢ Less 25% School Discount ... ‘“abai's 

— 1435 Fun on the Farm ..@ 49¢ PLUS $1.00 Service Charge ........ $ 

——1437 | Like Birds ..... @ 4% BiiL THIS AMOUNT $ 


HELP YOURSELF 
PRIMER < Secu 


Coordinated Storybook and Workbook Sets 
in Controlled Vocabulary 


Packaged Set 


49° 


In response to requests by teachers and parents 
...new Whitman Help Yourself Primer Series of 
storybooks and companion workbooks. . 
IN CONTROLLED 
little hands... 
measure 5% 
ure 63%,” x 714”. 


. BOTH 
VOCABULARY. Sized to fit 
36-page storybooks with hard covers 
"x 614" ...44-page workbooks meas- 


Companion Workbooks with a variety of activities related 
to the primers, develop vocabulary and independent work 


Full-color Storybook Primers include Picture-Word Dic- 
tionary Endsheets that will teach the child words that 
are in the story. 








6 Titles— 
Order Today... Whitman 
' : “TEACHER-TESTED" 
SO OR A AE OAT Nee RE NET Stee mem RE ORE AA ce, SUPPLEMENTAL rt 
WHITMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. M, Racine, Wisconsin MATERIALS 
Nome School Address. 
School City & State 
HELP YOURSELF CJ Remittance Enciosed 
PRIMER & WORKBOOK SETS Total Selling Value of Order .......... : 




















BOOKS... 


TO MAKE TEACHING EASIER 


DANCING ON THE DESKTOPS 
by Lila Sheppard 


Here is a casual but informative work designed to help teachers interpret and 
solve a variety of fundamental elementary school problems—such as main- 
taining enthusiasm, organizing work, communicating with pupils, other 
teachers, principals and supervisors, and working with gifted children. The 
practical experiences and advice contained in the book are based on the au- 
thor’s many years of service in the field of education, 


EASY IN ENGLISH 
by Mauree Applegate 


Nine possible goals for the Language Arts Program in the elementary school 
are developed in this lively book. The author’s over-all theme is to foster the 
creative urge in every child. Activities to help develop creativity in the class- 
room are suggested in “Cupboard of Ideas” sections. Each Cupboard has a 
Primary Shelf (for grades 1-3) and an Intermediate and Upper Grade Shelf 
(for grades 4-8). 


SCIENCE TODAY 


for the Elementary-School Teacher 
by John Navarra and Joseph Zafforoni 


This book applies up-to-date methodology to all the basic areas of science 
education. The three major units—Air, Weather, and Aviation; Space, Time, 
and Earth; and Matter, Energy, and Life—build concepts of science interest 
in ways the pupil can understand. Over 200 challenging experiments, infor- 
mation about useful equipment and sources, and guides for measuring 
pupil understanding are included. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois Elmsford, New York 

















PRIMARY CHARTS 
THAT TEACH BASIC 
SCIENCE CONCEPTS 





Eight new and inexpensive sets of 
PRIMARY SCIENCE CONCEPT 
CHARTS. Each contains 12 illustrated 
charts giving specific information 

on primary-level science subjects 

and a 6-page Teaching Guide. 


The colorful charts, 13” x 16” size, 
motivate classroom demonstration 
and inquiry, and provide meaningful 
science experiences. The Teaching 
Guide explains each concept and 
suggests how to use the charts 

with easy-to-follow directions. 


Each set $2.50. Order from: 


# 661, PLANTS. Provides information about 
the parts of a plant, where plants are grown, 
the uses of plants, and what a plant needs 
for growth. Illustrations familiar to children. 
Green and black. 


#662, AIR and WEATHER. Information 
about air and its properties, weather changes, 
and how we can predict weather ahead of 
time. Blue and black. 


# 663, LIGHT and SOUND. Introduces such 
concepts as the volume and pitch of sound, 
sources of light, reflection, and colored light. 
Care of eyes and ears integrated with seeing 
and hearing. 


#664, SIMPLE MACHINES. Depicts each 
of the simple machines in a single drawing. 
Describes some of the everyday machines fa- 
miliar to children and shows sources of 
power. 


#665, ANIMALS. Compares kinds of ani- 
mals, and their sizes, coats, homes, food, and 
means of movement. Pictures animal com- 
munities, life cycles, hibernation, migration, 
and self-protection. 


#666, MAGNETISM and ELECTRICITY. 
Describes principles of magnetism and mag- 
netic poles, the electric circuit, conductors, 
and switches. A warning poster shows dan- 
gers of sockets and live wires. 


+667, SIMPLE CHEMISTRY. § Introcuces 
such simple chemistry concepts as water and 
its properties, how oxygen combines with 
other materials, and how food provides ener- 
gy. Demonstrates use of senses. 


#668, EARTH and SKY. Shows the earth's 
surface—rock, soil, water, the earth wearing 
away. Introduces types of rocks. Includes 
concepts of day and night, stars, the moon, 
sun, and gravity. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 
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FALL porttt 
Large “Our PETS" poster, 


Peaches for health, Sam on the 
Merry-go-round for decoration, 
Make a bulb book for nature, 
Indian Bulletin Board, Hallo- 
ween material, safety poster, 
etc, 


EARLY WINTER portfolio 


Thanksgiving poster, Mayflower 
for Historical activity, Ameri- 
can Education Week poster, 
Book Week bulletin board 
Christmas poster, plus many 
other special Christmas activi- 
ties. 


LATE WINTER portfolio 


"Eskimo Land" large poster, 
Bear blackboard border, Health 
border, plus Washington, Lin- 
coln and Valentine activities. 


SPRING portfolio 


Large Easter poster, a special 
jointed rabbit for the children 
to make, Swan and Lilies and 
many other spring activities. 


Included free with 
each complete set 
of TEACHER. 
PLANS, four Guide 


Outlines lone for each portfolio), 
for the teacher's personal use in 
helping to plan discussions, tie-in 
methods, suggestions for supple- 
mentary work, etc. 


OQuun (Varies 
TEACHER-PLANS 





... HOW DIFFICULT IT IS 
TO CAPTURE THE 


= hy ATTENTION AND 

2 = wd’ NTEREST OF PLAY- 
c = > 7 LOVING PUPILS 

- DURING THE FIRST 


DAYS OF A NEW TERM 


32 YEARS 





SERVING 
TEACHERS 


not only captures your pupils attention and 
interest during the first days of a new term, 
but also during the entire school year, 


TEACHER-PLANS is an art and activity serv- 
ice designed for the primary and early in- 
termediate teachers. It consists’ of all new 
and original designs, decorations and activi- 
ty ideas for the school year from September 
through April. It is designed by former art 
teachers with many years of experience who 
know what teachers need and pupils like. 


TEACHER-PLANS is divided into four port- 
folios; Fall, Early Winter (includes 
Thanksgiving and Christmas), Late Winter 
and Spring. To enable you to plan the en- 
tire year’s work in advance, it is mailed at 
one time in a heavy cardboard container. 


SAVES YOU TIME 


TEACHER-PLANS saves you hours of time, 
work and money. The material is ready to 


use, to be cut out or colored with a mini- 
mum of effort. Much of the material is 
printed on colored paper. Having this 


wealth of fresh, brand new material, ready 
at hand EARLY in the school years means 
a happy, relaxed start and all year a pleas- 
ant, wonderfully satisfying solution to each 
new season’s project and room decorating 
problem. 











COMPLETE SET OF 4 SEASONS TEACHER-PLANS $43© posTPAID 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER ~ EARLY FALL PACKET $1.25 Postpaid 


price of $4.50. 


Miss, Mrs., Mr. 


ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP, Dept. 190, 6048 Avondale Ave., Chicago, 31, Ill. 


1 enclose $4.50. Please send Postpaid the Complete 1960-61 TEACHER- 
PLANS Now — for entire School Year, (4 portfolios) in one shipment. 
Include FREE complete set of Teacher Outlines for Curriculum-Reference, 
one for each of the 4 portfolios. 


TRIAL OFFER. | enclose $1.25 for the Early Fall packet only. If | am satis- 
fied and desire the full service, this amount will be credited toward the full 


PLEASE PRINT 





Address 





City 


City Zone - State 
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Gifted Five-Year-Olds 
(Continued from page 128) 


beads will be used to make new and 
original instruments. 

Richard finds a rhythmic pattern 
on the three different drums he has 
made with a cardboard box, a tin 
can, a plastic cup, and plastic rem- 
nants fastened with rubber bands. 

Billy has developed his own “In- 
dian dance” and performs for a small 
group of children, using the tom-tom 
as his own accompaniment. 

Linda has mastered the beginning 
of “Mary Had a Little Lamb” on the 
xylophone, and is encouraging Mary- 
ann to sing the words while she plays. 


studies unit in the 
offers every child an 
opportunity to find an important role. 

While the 
the and_ observing 
cancelled and letters, 
Richard begins a small collection of 


The social 
kindergarten 


children 
mailman 
pe st 


are learning 
about 


cards 


stamps, and enthusiastically explains 
how the little number in the cornet 
tells how much each stamp costs. He 





Directory of 
Book Publishers 
See page s 26, 27, 29) 


Allyn & Bacon, Inc., Route 9W, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J. 

Ariel Books. See Farrar, Straus. 

John Day Co., Inc., 210 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. 

Department of Elementary School 
Principals and National School Pub- 
lic Relations Association, N.E.A., 
1201 16th St., Washington 6, D.C. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, Inc., 101 
Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 

Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., 
New York 16, N.Y. 

Hastings House, Publishers, Inc., 151 
E. 50th St., New York 22, N.Y. 

Houghton Mifflim Co., 2 Park St., Bos- 
ton 7, Mass. 

J. B. Lippincott Co., East Washington 
Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

Littie, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon 
Boston 6, Mass. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 
12nd St.. New York 36, N.Y. 

William Morrow & Co., Ine., 425 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

Randem House, Inc., 23 West 60th St., 
New York 23, N.Y. 

Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Whittlesey House. See McGraw-Hill. 

John C. Winston Co., 1010 Arch St., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


St., 





adds that there sometimes differ- 
ent-looking stamps that cost the same 
but have special pictures on them. 


Richard’s collection deserves a place 


are 


on the wall, or in the library corner, 
and Richard has earned some recog- 
nition for his self-directed project. 

Billy, still “up in the clouds,” has 
brought a small model plane and ex- 
plains to the children at his table 
about letters “getting to California” 
this way. 

Linda wants to write a letter, and 
looks rather disturbed at not being 
able to write more than dog and no, 
until the teacher offers play 
“secretary” and take Linda’s dicta- 
tion—a very poctic description of her 
new puppy to her “faraway grand- 
ma,” which the other children sub- 


to 


sequently enjoy as Linda “reads” it 
to them, looking at the written page. 
(Continued on page 132) 








What’s the most versatile of 
all tools for teaching? 


A tape recorder right in the 
classroom! 


of all tape recorders for 
teaching? 


The NORELCO 
e ‘Continental’ three-speed 
dual-track tape recorder! 


Why is the NORELCO 
‘Continental’ the most 
versatile of them all? 


Its three speeds cover every 


speech to music’. 







NORELCO > 


‘Continental’ 


world’s most advanced 
all-in-one portable tape recorder 


r * . . 
| *3 speeds for versatility 
| 
| | 1h 
1 Ui; | 3% | 7 2 
| inches per | inches per | inches per 
| second ‘ second , second 
| designed ' the perfect ' for genuine 
| for speech |“ ompro- | high- 
—with the | mise” | fidelity 
ultimate speed— music 
| in tape giving good | reproduc- 
| economy | fidelity | tion—ideal 
(up to 814 plus for instru- 
| hoursof |! excellent | mental and 
recording | tape | vocal 
on a single | economy | coaching 
| 7-inch reel) on both 
| | speech and | 
L | music | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Which is the most versatile | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
4 


| 
| 
| 
¢ classroom need from | 
| 
! 
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MAIL COUPON FOR VALUABLE LITERATURE! 


| NortH AMERICAN Puiuips Co., INC. 


1230 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, L. I., N. 


Educational Division, Dept. 1N9 


| Kindly send me additional literature on| 
Ithe NORELCO ‘Continental’ three-| 


Ispeed dual-track tape recorder, ex 


| plaining how this versatile machine can| 


|help me in my work. 
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For Junior Scientists 


(Continued from page 59) 


soil Character istics 


table knife, then insert a thermom- 
ver bulb in the opening, press the 
vil around it, and read it after a few 
sinutes. Compare grassy and bare 
reas early in the day, and again near 


‘dday. If you use the southwestern 


le of the building, you can take an 
arly temperature in the shade and a 
ter one at the same spot in the sun. 
Notice how effectively grass insulates 


he soil underneath. One group of 





hildren found the temperature of 
| the playground to be nearly 25° F 
igher than the temperature at a 
Grassy plot nearby. 

Finally, let the junior scientists 


ither bits of soil from various plots 
nd put each sample into a small 


ttle filled with water. Shake each 


ttle well. then let it stand over- 
} night. The next day observe them to 
ve which bottle has the greater 


mount of coarse material which has 
ttled on the bottom. Which has the 
10st fine material at the top? Good 
oil will have some of each. 


| By examining the plants and ani- 


mals, the soil. the slope, the porosity, 
and the temperature of a small plot 
f school lawn, both primary and 
junior scientists will appreciate what 
goes into making the green carpet on 





{ lived in the grass 


which they play, and what lives are 
under their feet. 


For Primary Scientists 
(Continued from page 58) 


Soil 


When the children have examined 
heir plots for the kinds of plants and 
nimals there, let them examine the 
il itself 
t them push the point into the soil 
‘far as they can with the palm of 
ir hands. Whose plot is the hard- 
st? Whose is the softest? Try th 
encil test on a grassy plot, and on a 


With a sharpened pencil, 





path where the children often walk. 
Which soil is harder and why? 

To show what rain can do to soil 
that is not protected by plants, let the 
children erect some splash sticks in 
the school lawn. To make a splash 
stick, fasten a white card to a pointed 
stick and push it into the ground so 
the card is upright, with its bottom 
edge near the ground. Examine the 
splash sticks after a rain, Those on 


grass will be quite clean, but those on 
bare soil will show spatters of soil all 
over the card. This experiment shows 
children how raindrops can loosen 
and carry away even hard-packed 
soil, but they cannot dislodge soil 
that is held together by grass. 

Finally, let the children stand in 
the center of their plots, with their 
eyes closed, and slowly turn around. 
They can tell whether their plots 


slope, and which way water would 
run if it rained hard. 

Observing the plants, animals, and 
soil on a patch of lawn is guaranteed 
to sharpen the eyes of youngsters and 
to introduce them to a fascinating 
world of science just outside the 
school door. If you will introduce 
them to this patch of lawn, they may 
continue their little searches on their 
own. 





: 





for boys 


4 new Allabout Books 


| ae “Dramatic, informational presentation of 


I scientific subjects written by outstanding authori- 


ties in their fields.” — 1NsTRUCTOR MAGAZINE 


books 


Oct., $1.95 each 


All About The Planets 


By Parnicia Launen. Illus. by Arthur Renshaw. 


(A33) 


Random House Books 


and girls 





All About Fish 

Written and illustrated by Cant Burcer, (A934) 
All About Undersea Exploration 

By Rutu Brinvze. Photographs. 

All About Great Medical Discoveries 
By Davin Dietz. Illustrated by Ernest Kurt 
Barth. (A36) 


(A35) 


6 new Easy-To-Read Books 





ee These books for graduates of BEGINNER 
Books are just as much fun to read, too. Simple 
words and simple sentences tell exciting stories 
or offer exciting facts. Most third graders are 
able to read them, and older brothers and sisters 
like them too. Illustrated, 


$1.95 each 


The Story of The Atom 
Martin. (B14) 


Hurricanes, Tornadoes, and Blizzards 
By Katuryn Hirrte. Illus. by Jean Zallinger. (B15) 


| 
| By Mae and Ina Freeman. Illustrated by René 











5 new 





Fisher. 


Landmark Books 


cm “Offer adequate prgof that fact can be more 
dramatic and absorbing than fiction.” — Millicent 
Taylor, Education Editor, THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR. Illustrated with maps and drawings. 


Sept., $1.95 each 


Heroines of The Early West 
By Nancy Wixson Ross, Illustrated by Paul 
Galdone. 

The Alaska Gold Rush 
By May McNeen. Illustrated by Lynd Ward. 
The Golden Age of Railroads 
By Stewart H, Hovsroox., Illustrated by Ernest 
Richardson. 


Legacy Books 


Exciting new versions of the great and en- 
during myths, legends and folk tales of long ago, 
| retold by famous storytellers of today. Illustrated 
| in color. Ages 9-12, 
Medusa’‘s Head 
By Jay WitttaMs. Illus. by Steele Savage, (Y11) 
The Song of Roland 
By Eveanor Crank, Illustrated by Leonard E. 


(91) 


(92) 


(93) 


Sept., $1.50 each 


(Y12) 


Satellites In Outer Space 
By Isaac Asimov. Illus. by John Polgreen, (B16) 


Everything Happens To Stuey 
By Liztan Moore. Illus. by Mary Stevens, (B17) 


Champ, Gallant Collie 

By Patricia Lavser, Illustrated by Leonard 
Shortall. (B18) 
It’s A Holiday — Here’s Why 

By ANN McGovern. Illustrated by Dagmar 


Wilson, (B19) 
From Pearl Harbor To Okinawa 
By Bruce BuiveN, Jr. Photos and maps. (94) 


The Story of Australia 
By A. Grove Day. Illus. by W. R. Lohse. (W44) 


Captain Cortes Conquers Mexico 
By WiLLIAM Jounson. Illus. by Jose Cisneros. 
(W45) 


Florence Nightingale 
By Rutn Fox Hume. Illustrated by Robert 
Frankenberg. (W46) 


The Adventures of Hercules 

By Ciirton FapiMANn. Illustrated by Louis 
Glanzman. (Y13) 
Sindbad The Sailor 

By NATHANIEL BeNcHLEY, Illustrated by Tom 
O'Sullivan. (Y14) 
William Tell 

By KATHARINE SCHERMAN. Illustrated by 
Georges Schreiber. (Y15) 








Elephant Boy of Burma 
By Rosertr Harry, Sr. A Burmese boy struggles 
to prove himself by mastering an unruly young 
elephant. Ilustrated by Matthew Kalmenoff. 

Ages 8-12, 


$2.95 


Dwarf Long Nose 

By Witne tm Haurr. Translated by Doris Orgel. 

Introduction by Phyllis McGinley. First English 

translation of a beloved German fairy tale. With 

beautiful two-color wash drawings by Maurice 

Sendak (who illustrated A Hole is To Dig). 
August, $2.95 


RANDOM HOUSE, 457 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22 
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Art Teaching 
HELP 


andI DEAS 





To make your art and craft teaching 
more creative—easier and livelier—use 
SCHOOL ARTS to help you. Thou- 
sands of successful classroom and art 
teachers use the classroom-tested art 
activities it brings and eagerly look for 
each new issue. 


During the School Year SCHOOL ARTS 
ranges to and fro across the art teaching scene 
bringing you articles of timely interest and 
personalized help; articles that give your 
imagination a boost; articles that challenge 
articles that give ideas and methods for using 
many different kinds of art media. In short, a 
storehouse of art teaching ideas and methods— 
all within the framework of a sound creative 
art philosophy. 


“The Art Education 


Magazine 


p is ste 


=, 


Imagination and bits of wood make sculpture 


A Typical Issue brings you articles from 
more than 19 successful art teachers who share 
with you their classroom art activities. Here 
are a few of the subject areas the editors have 
planned for you in the busy year ahead: 

Art activities for grades 
Design for youngsters 
Murals, ceramics, paper, 


wood, metal, leather, 
etc. 


Creative planning and 
evaluation 

Craft activities for various 
school levels 

Drawing and painting 


And What's More, you'll find extra help in 
11 feature pages and columns that keep you 
up-to-date on new books and films, the latest 
art room equipment and supplies, special help 
for the beginning teacher, how to explain works 
of art to children and other important areas of 
interest to the busy teacher. 


The Editor, D. Kenneth Winebrenner, Professor of Art, 
Buffalo Teachers College, has been a teacher throughout 
his adult life. As a teacher in public schools and now ina 
college training teachers, he knows from firsthand experience 
just the material you want for classroom use—the stimulating, 
practical kind. Working with the Editor is an advisory 
board of art education leaders from United States and 
Canada—a team of experienced teacher-editors, assuring 
you of editorial excellence and variety that will give youa 
refreshing lift with each new issue 


CHECK THESE HELPFUL FEATURES 
Large, clear pictures motivate the text 
Index tabs for quick reference by subject 
Crisp, modern pages for easier reading 
Clip and file each article without destroying others 
Feature departments, especially for the busy teacher 


All This Help is yours to use and enjoy. Try 
SCHOOL ARTS this year—fill in the coupon. 
You'll be delighted with each new issue—not 
just for the day it arrives but for the whole busy 
year ahead. 


Drawings by youngsters from « 


10 Big Issues—only $6.00 SEND NO MONEY NOW, we'll gladly bill you later. 


— BE EV eee ee ee), eae). ) a 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 
209 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


Please enter my subscription to SCHOOL ARTS for the next 10 issues. 
CI Enclosed find $6.00. 1 Send bill payable Oct. 15. 








For 58 years the leading art education magazine 
artcraht teachers ho ve used to help and inspire them. 


Dt cclictbewveatenaes's caine cata baled ee ree 
(PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS) 
CC Cee hsc ese see ey eer Sawa vukduce dsc GWi ed wm aac ave kawakne Che bakeenKnes 
Da TAnesidbneeepews sedewdtastaeasesaeeievesess I reins, bute ee uxdanachancas 
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Gifted Five-Year-Olds 


(Continued from page 130) 


This initial contact with a group 
of his peers offers the gifted child 
his first and therefore most important 
opportunity to adjust to the world 
of children, and to find 
some personal challenge and dire: 
tion in school life. Richard, Billy, and 
Linda 


“average” 


have made the most of thei 
kindergarten experience. They hav 
developed new interests and abilities, 
found friends with whom to exchange 
“secrets” and = share interests, and 

in their at- 
titude toward school. Although they 


might 


have grown positively 


have learned to read without 


ever having attended kindergarten 
and will undoubtedly do so at a 
phenomenally speedy rate in first 
grade), they have, because of this 


kindergarten year, had a chance to 
develop fully an ability to get along 
with people, to express themselves 


both emotionally and _ intellectually, 


and to create new and wonderful 
things and ideas out of their own 
magination. They have acquired a 


striking independ nee and confidence, 
t which their parents marvel and in 
which their teacher finds great satis- 
Above all, they have devel- 
oped a genuine love for school and all 


faction. 


stands for, a respect for the world 
' 


of wonders awaiting their eager in- 
vestigation, and an enthusiasm toward 
exploring their environment. It is a 


joy to watch them grow. 


The Adventures of 
Mr. Squiggly 
(Continued from page 122) 


himself to a twig in his box, and 
turned into a chrysalis 

Gary saw the dull green case with 
its tiny flecks of gold hanging on the 


twig when he opened the shoe box 
the next morning. 
“Mother! Come 
look!” 
Mrs. Lane peere d into the box and 
smiled, “Mr. Squiggly won't have to 
to the But if 
want to keep him, you'll have 


quickly! Mr. 


Squiggly 


gO garden now. you 
to 
put this twig into a glass jar. Place 
the jar in a sunny place. Be careful 


Don’t knock him loose from 
the twig.” 


though 

Gary did as his mother told him, 
and placed the open jar on the win- 
dow sill in his room, 


He looked and he watched, but 
there was no change. But in about 
two weeks the case, or chrysalis, 


turned purple and then black. 
Then one morning as Gary awoke, 
a beautiful orange and black 


he 


butterfly 


Saw 


fluttering at his window 





Gary went over, raised the window, 
and the butterfly flew out into the 
garden. 

Mr. Squiggly had completed his 
greatest adventure of all. 
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COMBINATION 35MM FILMSTRIP 
AND 2” x 2” SLIDE PROJECTOR 


Viewlex V-25-P makes teaching easier from 
every angle . gives student interest ond 
your teaching period oa real lift! Produces an 
image so crisp and brilliant—even with room 
lights on—that it literally MAKES students 
LOOK and LEARN! Its operation is so avto- 
matic — in threading itself, in film take-up 
and in ‘'pop-up" ejector lamp changing — 
that teaching and learning go on without 
interruption. 

Other Viewlex projectors available from 
$50.25 to $495.00. Ask your Viewlex Audio 
Visual franchised dealer for a demonstration 
or write for catalog. 

All Viewlex projectors are 
GUARANTEED FOR A LIFETIME. 


Wiewlex INC 


35-12 Queens Blvd. Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
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Douglas and His Dog no because he hid under his pillow that are not the same as people have, to his dog before going in the house 
fal 89) when lightning flashed; Rex, suggest- like Brownie, Pal, or Spot. Douglas for supper. 

(Continue from page ed by the policeman, was rejected said, yes, he knew a teacher who had (There is a problem about this 

“Why don’t you keep him?” because Douglas’ cousin had a dog a dog named Recess. Of course this play. Did you notice it? We assume 


‘Oh, I couldn’t do that! He be- named Rex; Toby was the name of was a joke enabling Douglas to de- the dog was not tied because Douglas 
ings to someone. His owner would  Christine’s stuffed dog, but Douglas fine recess as “the best thing about would have spoken about it. Would a 
awfully unhappy if he didn’t come wasn’t going to name his dog after school.” Finally Douglas made his  pet-shop man leave a dog on an open 
\ome tonight.” a toy! The name King, proposed by own choice of a name for his dog and porch without tying him? If he did, 
j Christine could understand that, the fireman, was considered too com- _ invited all his friends to come to see would the dog stay of his own ac- 
wut she wondered how Douglas could mon. The storekeeper reminded him often. They went their way and_ cord? If the dog was left on a closed 
iad out about who owned the dog. Douglas that people gave dogs names Douglas was left to talk once more (Continued on page 135) 

“'m going to ask everyone who 
omes along the street,” he told her. 
That is, until my mother comes 
tome. If I haven’t found the owner 
et, she will know what to do.” 

Now who do you think might have 
wne past Douglas’ house after that? 
Get the children’s ideas.) What 
night Douglas have said to each one 
and what would be the reply? 

(If the group suggests that the po- 
iceman came by, let one child be the 
wliceman and one Douglas. Have 
veral sets of Douglas and policeman 
neout actors. Ask the group to re- 
all the best bits of conversation that 
were offered and plan to put them 
gether for a final, fairly stabilized 
jilogue. Repeat this technique with 
ach new person that the children de- 
ide should talk with Douglas.) 

(The policeman might help Doug- 
us discover that the dog is wearing a 
ollar and license and advise him to 
wit until his father comes home and 
then proceed. If the children wonder 
tow Father would proceed, let them 
ind out from the proper authorities 
nyour community.) 


(Having gone this far, the children “a = 
vill be ready to suggest possible cli- Lead your classroom “safari” to 


naxes for the story. There isn’t any better breakfast habits 


right” one, of course, but the author (FREE FROM KELLOGG’S) 


ild it this way.) 


Mother came home and saw the 
dog, She said, “Oh, dear, the man 
‘om the pet shop must have come 
vhile I was gone!” 
“What man?” Douglas wanted to 
cow, 
| Mother was a little upset. “You . 


> 
| were supposed to be surprised.” ry 
Douglas couldn’t believe his ears. — 
Mother!” he shouted, “you mean BREAKFAST GAME 
w’s for me! He’s really my dog?” 
| Then he turned to the dog. “Do you 
) ear that? You’re mine. All this time 
lwas trying to find out whom you be- 
oged to and you belonged to me.” 
Finally he looked up. “Thank you, 






























Everybody wins, especially you, when your class 
treks off to better breakfast habits via the Safari 
Breakfast Game. Troublesome alligator disposi- 


\ . ; r tions disappear, class unity improves, and your 
_ poe ae aay age happier, “‘breakfasted”’ students will make the 
I guess that is up to you,” his most of your teaching right up to lunchtime. 
nother said. Remember the Wild Bill Hickok and Early 
‘Tm going to think about it very Bird Games? It’s estimated they helped over 8 
‘wefully,” he told her. million students to better breakfast habits and 
a on a I go in to get classroom conduct. 

upper,” she told him. ; i i 

The story could al here, but the We hope this new Safari Game will be ~~ 
wthor carried it further by having more fun for your students—and rewarding to 
le same people come back past you. Put it on your schedule now; mail the 
Douglas’ house or call each other out coupon today. KELLOGG COMPANY 


{nearby homes. Douglas told each 
me that the dog was really his and 
uked for suggestions in regard to a 
ume, Each had a suggestion, but of 
‘wurse, he chose one that he thought 
up.) 
Here are the people the author in- 
luded in her play and the names 


hey suggested for the dog. The mail- ‘ ing”? 
man suggested Jack, but there was a The best to you each morning ADDRESS 


“aw named Jack down the street; 7 1 
ouglas’ teacher mentioned Sasha, CITY — ZONE STATE 
ut the fireman said their dog at the OF BATTLE CREEK { 


tehouse was Sasha; the farmer sug- ——<— = «=e oe ae cee eee Gee ee eee ee Gee eee ee ee ee ee oe 


sted Lightning, but Douglas said 


HOME ECONOMICS SERVICES 

DEPT. INS-960, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
Piease send me the Safari Breakfast Game—with 
full-color wall poster, individual score cards, 
badges, awards. Ail free! 
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“The AMERICAN GIRL provides 
wholesome direction for the interests 
of teen-age girls. The articles, features 
and stories encourage the same kind 
of behavior and inspiration in young 
people that we in the schools strive 
to cultivate. This is a fine 
magazine for all girls of 

secondary school age.” 


KENNETH E. OBERHOLTZER 
Superintendent of Schools 
Denver, Colorado 





“The AMERICAN GIRL, directed to and 
written for all girls of Scouting age, is 
replete with appealing, interesting and 
varied material. It should have a place 
in every school library and on 
classroom reading tables.” 


HEROLD C. HUNT 
Eliot Professor of Education 
Harvard University 











YES, LEADING EDUCATORS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY AGREE 
that The AMERICAN GIRL deserves a place in every school library. 
The Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., who publish The AMERICAN GIRL for all 
girls aged 11-16, have always had the highest editorial aims in mind: 


e To foster good reading habits e To enlarge Girl Scout experience 


e Tohelp solve growing-up problems To supplement school program 


AMERICAN GIRL 


24 ISSUES (2 years ) ONLY $5.00 
12 ISSUES (1 year) ONLY $3.00 


Published by GIRL SCOUTS OF THE U.S.A. 
830 Third Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 








} 


YO fete MAGAZINE that makes them 
| WANT TO READ! 


There’s more excitement than ever in JACK AND 
JiLL these days—more color, more features, more 
activities. Published 12 times a year, JACK AND 
JILL is packed with stories, puzzles, games, poetry, 
picture features, ‘‘make-it-yourself’’ ideas, nature 
lore, elementary science and songs. 

1 year $3.95 + 2 years $6.95 + 3 years $9.95 
One 1-year gift $3.95 + Two 1-year gifts $6.95 
Each additional 1-year gift $2.95 
SCHOOL PRICE (for teachers and students 

only)—9 months for $2.95 









GOOD READING FOR BOYS BEGINS WITH BOYS’ LIFE.... 
America’s finest magazine for all boys. 


BOYS’ LIFE offers carefully selected, wholesome read- 
ing for all boys-8-17. Adventure packed fiction, 
feature articles on the outdoors, sports, nature, crafts, 
hobbies, and a 12 to 24-page color supplement. Over 
2,000,000 subscribers. 

Published by the Boy Scouts of America. 

BOYS’ LIFE BELONGS ON YOUR READING LIST FOR ALL BOYS 


12 issues $3.00 24 issues $5.00 36 issues $6.00 
(1 yr.) (2 yrs.) (3 yrs.) 














with your subscription to w Instructor. . . 


your choice of these practical new Instructor Handbooks 
@ Classroom Management @ Bulletin Board Ideas 
@ Fun with Language Arts @ Creative Costumes 


@ Art Recipes © Puppets for All Grades 
© Paper Art e Creative Rhythms 
Select a FREE BOOK for Every Year of Your Subscription 

Just send us your INSTRUCTOR order — either new or renewal — and select 
the FREE HANDBOOK(S) you wish to have. Each book, 7” x 10%” in size, con- 
tains 48 pages of fresh material. Backed by extensive research and testing, the 
contents have been pinpointed to give you the greatest possible classroom use. 
Make sure that you get your FREE HANDBOOK(S) (a regular $1.25 value)— 
send your INSTRUCTOR order today. This Handbook Offer expires Oct. 15, 1960. 


USE THIS COUPON FOR YOUR ORDER TODAY! le 
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Teachers’ Magazine Guide 


A Selection of Popular and Professional Magazines 





for Every Need at Today’s Lowest Prices! 


Fall is the easiest and most natural time for placing magazine orders in the 
school field. That's why The INSTRUCTOR has established this service—to offer 
teachers the magazines that will meet all their needs on the best possible Price 
and service basis. You will find it easy to send us ONE ORDER for ALL your 
magazines. No need to send any money—we'll bill you payable in thirty days 






Use the handy coupon below to send us your order today. 


Renewal subscriptions will be extended from the present date of expiration, Us. 
less you instruct otherwise, new subscriptions will start with current issues. Prices 


apply only in the United States. Other prices quoted on request. 


Sub. Term 
VYr. 2 Yrs. 

AMERICAN GIRL _ $3.00 $5.00 
AMERICAN HOME 3.00 5.00 
AMERICAS (English, Portuguese or 

Spanish Edition) 4.00 7.00 
ARIZONA HIGHWAYS 3.50 
ARTS G ACTIVITIES (10 nos.) 600 10.00 

with The INSTRUCTOR, ea. 1 yr. !|1 00 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL (10 nos.) 2.00 3.00 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY (Renewals) 700 13.00 

(New) 750 14.00 
BETTER HOMES G GARDENS 3.00 5.00 
BOYS’ LIFE 3.00 5.00 
CALLING ALL GIRLS 

(Until 10-1-60) 3.50 6.00 

(Effective 10-1-60) 4.00 
CHANGING TIMES—The Kiplinger 

Magazine (12 nos.) 600 10.00 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION (9 nos.) 45 8.00 
CHILD LIFE 400 7.00 

To Teachers—1! year 3.75 
CHILDREN’S DIGEST 

(Until 10-1-60) 3.50 6,00 

(Effective 10-1-60) 4.00 
CHILDREN’S PLAYMATE 3.50 6,00 
CHRISTIAN HERALD 400 6,00 
CLASSICS ILLUSTRATED 930 ~=-1.80 
CORONET 3.00 5.00 
CRAFT HORIZONS 6.00 11.00 
CURRENT HISTORY 7.00 13.00 
ELECTRONICS WORLD 500 9.00 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH (9 nos.) 4.00 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 

(8 nos.) 450 9.00 
ESQUIRE ss 6.00 10.00 
FIELD G STREAM 350 6.00 
FLOWER GROWER 350 6.00 
FLYING 500 9.00 
FORECAST FOR HOME ECONOMISTS 450 8.00 
FORTUNE 10.00 15.00 

To Educators—Not available to 

libraries or schools (1 year) 7.50 
GLAMOUR 400 6.50 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 350 6.00 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 6.00 11.00 
HIGHLIGHTS FOR CHILDREN 

(10 nos.) 5.95 11.00 
HOLIDAY . iacdldalanabiaias . 5.00 8.00 

Special offer for Students, 

Schools, Libraries, and Teachers 

only, U. S. and Canada. 

9 months 3.50 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (12 nos.) 500 7.50 
HUMPTY-DUMPTY’S MAGAZINE 

(Until 10-1-60) (10 iss.) 350 6.00 

(Effective 10-1-60) 4.00 
IDEALS (4 nos.) 1 year 00 10.00 
The INSTRUCTOR (10 nos.) 600 11.00 

with Arts G Activities, 1 yr. 11.00 

with Child Life, 1 yr. 900 

with Children’s Playmate, 1 yr. 775 

with Highlights for Children, 1 yr. 11.00 


(Until 10-1-60) 


with Children’s Digest, 1 yr. &.50 
with Humpty Dumpty, 1 yr. 850 
with Parents’, 1 yr. 8.50 
(Effective 10-1-60) 

with Children’s Digest, 1 yr. 9.00 
with Humpty Dumpty, 1 yr. 9.00 
with Parents’, 1 yr. 9.00 


! 


Sub. Term 
VYr, 2 
JACK G JILL (Until 9-1-60) _ $350 $6.0 

Special offer for Students, 

Schools, Libraries, and Teachers 

only, U. S. and Canada. 

9 months 2.50 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 3.50 6% 

Same—3 years &.50 

Special offer for Students, 

Schools, Libraries, and Teachers 

only, U. S. and Canada. 

9 months 2.50 

FE ; 5.95 10.95 

To Clergymen G Educators—Not 

available to libraries or schools 450 8% 
LIVING FOR YOUNG HOMEMAKERS 4.00 7.0 
LOOK (26 nos.) 400 7.0 
MADEMOISELLE 5.00 8 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE 3.00 5.0 
MECHANIX ILLUSTRATED 3.00 5 
MODEL AIRPLANE NEWS 400 650 
MUSIC JOURNAL 400 7.0 
NATURAL HISTORY sone 5.00 10.00 
NEWSWEEK eee 6.00 9.0 

Special rate to Clergy and Edu- 

cators only 5.00 80 
OUTDOOR LIFE 3.40 600 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 

(Until 10-1-60) 3.50 60 

(Effective 10-1-60) - 4.00 
PLAYS (8 nos.) 5.00 9.0 
POPULAR GARDENING 3.5 6.00 
POPULAR HOMECRAFT 1.20 20 
POPULAR MECHANICS . 50 6.0 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 3.40 6.0 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 

(9 nos.) 3.00 5.0 
READER'S DIGEST 4.00 7.0 
REDBOOK . 3.00 50 
SATURDAY EVENING POST_.... 6.00 10.00 

Same—School Offer (39 weeks) 

For limited time 3.90 

This special offer is for Students, 

Schools, Libraries, and Teachers 

only, U. S. and Canada. 

SATURDAY REVIEW 7.00 12.00 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 6.00 
SCHOOL MUSICIAN (10 nos.) 3.00 525 
SCIENCE AND MECHANICS 4.060 7.00 
SCIENCE DIGEST saan 3.50 600 
SCIENCE WORLD (Student Edition) 

(16 iss.) saieieienliag 1.50 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN _...---s «6.00-‘11.00 
SEVENTEEN (Until 9-1-60) — 400 7.00 

(Effective 9-1-60) sian 5.00 9.0 
SPORTS AFIELD ; 3.50 6,00 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED _ 6.75 11.00 
TIME—Weekly Newsmagazine 7.00 11,00 

To Educators, Clergymen 5.00 
TODAY’S HEALTH ; 3.00 5.00 
TRUE 400 7.0 
U. S. CAMERA 3.50 6.00 
U.S. NEWS-WORLD REPORT 600 9.50 
WEE WISDOM (For Boys and Girls) 200 400 
WHAT'S NEW IN HOME ECONOM- 

ICS (10 nos.) (To trade only) 4.50 9.00 

N. 


























Please enter my subscription for the following magazines: IN-968 
Magazine Years New Renewal Amount 
$ 
a 2 
- o— 
— — $ 
Send me The INSTRUCTOR starting with the ...............cccccccccccceeeeeeeeeeee issue for 


CO | year at $6 


[) Classroom Management, +328 
C) Fun with Language Arts, #329 
() Art Recipes, #330 

) Paper Art, #331 





[) 2 years at $I! 


() Bulletin Board ideas, 


() Creative Costumes, #333 
() Puppets for All Grades, #334 
() Creative Rhythms, #335 


Select a FREE BOOK for Every Year of Your Subscription 


C) Bill me later. 


St. or R.D. 


(C Payment enclosed. 


C) 3 years at $16 
AND—send me free of charge the Instructor Handbook selected below: 
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0 8M 
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0 8.00 
0 5.0 
0 5.00 
0 650 
0 7.00 
10 10.00 
0 9.0 
0 8.0 
10 6.00 
0 «6.00 
0 9.00 
0 6,00 
20-200 
0 6.00 
10 6.0 
0 5.00 
0 7.0 
00 «45.00 
0 10.0 
0 

0 12.00 
0 
00 «45.25 
0 7.00 
50 «6.00 
0 
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00 «(9.00 
50 6.00 
75 11.00 
90 «(11,00 
0 
0 5.00 
00 «7.00 
0 ©—-6.00 
0 «9.50 
00 «4.00 
0 (9.00 
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Douglas and His Dog 
(Continued from page 133) 


porch, how could Douglas contact 
the passers-by? If your pupils feel 
concerned, they might consult older 
children for suggestions about solving 
this proble m.) 

(As your children develop this 
dramatization with you, 
them to use their imaginations free- 
ly. Give plenty of opportunity for in- 
dividuals to talk to the dog as they 
each imagine Douglas might have 
done. For example, early in the play 
the author had Douglas say: “What 
shall I call you? Should I say, ‘Mr. 
Dog, you mustn’t run around like 
this. A car might hit you. Or some- 
one might kidnap—I mean dognap 


encourage 


you for his very own!’” One of the 
people Douglas asks about the dog is 
the man who delivers the groceries. 
Instead of confining his remarks ex- 
clusively to the matter of the dog, he 
very realistically says to Douglas: 
“Tell your mother we didn’t have the 
small-size laundry soap so I brought 
the large size.’ Again, Douglas and 
Christine a friendly 
argument about the relative merits of 
dogs and dolls.) 


( If this type of play is new to you 


have boy-girl 


and your pupils, avoid making it too 
long. Perhaps three persons would be 
enough to talk with Douglas before 
his mother comes home. You could 
add characters on succeeding days. 
End the play with the news that the 
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THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. \ 


dog really belongs to Douglas. If a 
public performance is in order, let 
the children decide which of their 
classmates should give the play for 
the audience. Simple costumes and 
properties may add to their enjoy- 
ment and help identify the charac- 
ters. ) 

Norte: Would you like more help of 
this nature? Is it spelled out too plain- 
ly or not enough? Have you had any 
outstanding experiences with creative 
dramatics at the primary level that 
you’d like to share? Address corre- 
spondence to Dramatics Coordinator, 
THE Instructor, Dansville, N.Y 


Vermin, the Varment 
(Continued from page 125) 


SHERIFF—Well, you’re going to have 
a chance now to get used to light 
colors gradually. You'll be wearing 
black and white stripes for a while! 
(Ushers Vermin off.) 
TOWNSPEOPLE (lined up on stage 
apron as the curtains close behind 
them) — 
Today in the town of West Wilder- 
ness 
The townsfolk live in happiness. 
The people enjoy each peaceful day 
And the Sheriff aims to keep it that 
way. 
As for Vermin, the Varment, you'll 
want to know 
That he served his sentence long ago. 
Now he takes pride in doing right, 
And he never forgets to wear some- 
thing white 
Whenever he has to go out at night. 


lhe Ideal Gook for Group Singing 
~ weal) Sociability Songs 


Contains the Big Favorites that everybody likes 

to sing.. 
+224 SONGS—With words and music. Contains: 

12 Patriotic Songs 
(= 24 Stunt and Pep 
‘ie 21 Human Interest 


. a tremendous value for the money. 


45 Sacred Songs 
39 Folk Songs 
AND MANY OTHERS 


$40.00 per hundred not prepaid 
SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS ONLY 





17 Negro Spirituals 


257 Ninth St., Winona Lake, Indiana 


Please send me a sample copy of SOCIABILITY 
SONGS. I enclose 10¢ for postage and packing 
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>: Nome___ Sen 
. School____ __Grade You Teach__ 
Address 
City. __(State 


(Fils In Coupon Completely) 








watch your 
PRIMARY PUPILS 


ig 3) olelale mnie) 
Picture - Language 
Marking 


GRADING popers with 

Rubber Stamp Illustrations 

@ expresses criticism in the child's language 
. « « makes corrections interesting 

@encourages pride and desire for improve- 
ment 

@saves time, simplifies teachers’ comments 


1 KIT- $4.50ea. + 6 KITS- $3.95ea. 


MARKS OF MERIT 


Kit of six symbols to be used 
as special award for good 
work, . 





Excellent 


Kit includes Snowman, Pump- 
kin, Heart, Bird, Squirrel and 
Star — each 1" high. 








ORDER NOW 
You may combine order for the two kits 
to get lowest price. 


——_ 


‘ley 


In Each Kit: 6 Iilus. Stamps, 
ink Pad, Desk-Top Stamp Rack. 






SUMMIT INDUSTRIES 


P O BOX 607 «+ Highland Park, tll 











| y K, 00 Check, M.O. for $— enclosed. 
FREE: SS ___ GRADING KITS (0 Send free literature only. 
on Extra Stamp Pad @ $4.50 ea. iia 
with each kit when money sent with 0 Aree kits 
ha pours MARKS of MERIT KITs “29's 
THOUSANDS in use in schools, ~~ @ $4.50 ea. S 
feast to coast. Prove they help o 6 MARKS of MERIT KITS City ——_—__—— Zone —.. State 
YOU without obligation. SATISFAC- > $3.95 School Grade 
TON GUARANTEED. _ 
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“Health in Our Com- 
munity"’—Middle-Grades, 
Jr. High School. One way 
to stop disease: make sure 
that everyone gets 
vaccinated. 


“Gloria and David” —The 
tremendously effective 
Spanish Language Course 
for elementary grades. 
Learning is based upon 
day-to-day situations that 
the youngster encounters in 
home and in the school. 


“Earth Satellites (Explorers 
of Outer Space)” —The 
Middle-Grades film 
answers the questions most 
asked about artificial 
satellites. It also gives a 
look at the things to 

come in the Space Age. 





‘Lhe Unique 


sOntribution 





Today, as never before, the teacher is recognized as a 

vital member of our society. In short supply, overbur- 
dened, under pressures unlike any faced by his predecessors, 
the teacher realizes with increasing conviction that he must 
evaluate every teaching tool against the real contribution it can 
make to the learning process under his supervision. 
What is needed now as never before is the sure knowledge that 
there is a “unique contribution” inherent in every modern aid 
used in the classroom. We have made these words—“the 
unique contribution"—a standard of utility and excellence 
over the years, and they are still the basic criteria used to deter- 
mine whether a sound motion picture should be made and 
released by us for classroom use. 
Uncounted teachers who have used EBF films since they pio- 
neered the audio-visual field more than thirty years ago know 
how to identify the potent effectiveness of these materials. And 
thousands more, newer in the field of teaching, have come to 
learn that the EBF symbol is an assurance of satisfaction and 
genuine help in the teaching experience. 


Maurice B. Mitchell 


President, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, INC. 


1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Illinois 


@ Producers and distributors of more than 1100 films and 1000 film- 
strips for all levels of education plus complete courses on film in 
Physics and Chemistry, elementary language training filmstrips and 
record programs. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 1-960 


1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 
Please send the following: 


[_] Catalog #31 
“The Unique Contribution’ 


(_] EBF Filmstrip Catalog 


Special Folders 
[_] Primary and Middle-Grade 
Science including Arithmetic 


[_] Social Studies 
Language Arts 


Additional information on_ 
a 

SCHOOL en — 
CITY _ZONE STATE__ 
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STANDARD EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
new fully illustrated School Administrators 
Catalog including Teaching Aids Developed 


Send 


by Teachers—for Teachers. (See ad on back 


cover.) 


CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY. All 
About Growth. A science unit for interme- 
diate grades relating to good nutrition. 
Reader includes simple science experiments. 


Reader's Digest READING SKILL BUILDERS 
tempt all young readers with human-inter- 
est stories adapted by reading experts 
from Reader's Digest. Skill-building exer- 
cises challenge comprehension and word 
mastery. 19 books, reading levels grades 
2-8. (See Page 107.) 


TRANS-ATLANTIC PASSENGER STEAMSHIP 
CONFERENCE. Send your free Passenger 
Steamship Kit. 


INSTRUCTO PRODUCTS CO. (Div. Jacronda 
Mfg. Co.). New catalog of Instructo Flan- 
nel Boards and Felt Cut-Outs, Magnetic 
Visual Aids, and Educational Toys. 


EBF SCIENCE FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS. A 
16-page booklet on the latest Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films & Filmstrips for 
elementary grades including physical sci- 
ence, biology and mathematics. 


10th ANNIVERSARY - SEPTEMBER BETTER 
BREAKFAST MONTH. New, 8-page, 8'/2” 
x 11” BETTER BREAKFAST ACTIVITIES book- 
let for elementary teachers desiring infor- 
mation on breakfast in school and commu- 
nity health programs. Includes suggested 
classroom projects, two questionnaires, and 
bibliography of visual aids. 


NEW SVE FILMSTRIP CATALOG. Lists 
over 1000 educational filmstrips and slides. 
(See advertisement on Pages 16 and 17.) 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 


TIME, The Weekly News Magazine: Free 
of charge, a current teaching aid and in- 
formation on the Time Education Program. 


RANDOM HOUSE, Juvenile Dept. Free 
materials available: (1) Complete anno- 
tated juvenile catalog: (2) Landmark fold- 
ers: (3) Science folder, including complete 
listing of Allabout Books: (4) folder listing 
books suitable for teen agers. 


B. F. GOODRICH CO. Send free Wonder 
Book of Rubber. See ad Page 14. 


FREE GRAPH OF YOUR CLASS'S READING 
ABILITY. You receive Class Roster sheet 
to list pupils and their reading levels (from 
your tests). We will then chart class read- 
ing ability and prepare composite graph 
for your below-grade pupils. No obligation. 
Lyons & Carnahan. 


CUSHMAN & DENISON. Eight-page book- 
let introducing new line of 49¢ markers 
and presenting ways teachers and pupils 
can use the Flo-master Felt Tip Pen and 
the Cado and Brite-line markers in school 
work. 


TEACHING AIDS - EDUCATIONAL TOYS - 
School Supplies. Free catalog covering 
your teaching needs sent by Gel-Sten Sup- 
ply Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


NEW ARITHMETIC TEACHING AIDS. 4- 
page color circular describing Arithmetic 
Teaching Aids. (See Ideal School Supply 
ad on 3rd cover.) 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION. Please 
send me, free, the set of Kleenex tissue box 
cover patterns. Also include order blank so 
that | may request extra individual pat- 
terns. (Kleenex is a trademark of Kimberly- 
Clark Corp.) 


TEXTS THAT MEET THE TRENDS in such 
important areas as remedial and supple- 
mentary reading, foreign-language instruc- 
tion and social studies. Write for 1960 Price 
List. Free. Harr Wagner Publishing Com- 
pany. 


NOTE PAD AND BALL PEN FREE. Also 
include FREE imprint samples, spare time 
money-making plans, Christmas and all 
occasion greeting cards on approval. (See 
Artistic Card Co. ad on Page 69.) 


CHARLES BESELER COMPANY. Please ar- 
range for free demonstration of Vu-Graph 
Overhead Projectors. 


ne BAKING COMPANY. The 
Story of Loaf of Bread. For primary 
grades, Py Pictorial story, from wheat to 
enriched bread. Pictures may be colored. 
Includes desk work in reading and arith- 
metic. 

PERSONAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION— 
Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene 
contains Teaching Guide, anatomical wall 
chart, above booklet and ‘‘How Shall | 
Tell My Daughter,'’ booklet for mothers. 


FAMOUS PAINTINGS FOLDER illustrates 
and identifies over 100 great masterpieces. 
Reproductions are available in large size 
and full color on gallery quality paper, 
suitable for instruction, art appreciation, 
and home framing, etc. Society for Visual 
Education, Inc. (See ad Page 113.) 


UNITED STATES BEET SUGAR ASSOCIA- 
TION. Send me free the completely new 
Beet Sugar Kit for middle and upper 
grades. 
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BORROW-BY-MAIL. Dial Fiannce Company 
will send you complete information about 
Borrow-by-Mail service for teachers, in a 
plain envelope, as described in advertise- 
ment on Page ?. 


DITTO DUPLICATORS FOR SCHOOLS. Full 
information on the new Ditto Duplicators 
for schools. 


AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED 
BEVERAGES. Booklet: ‘‘About Soft Drinks."* 
Contains discussions about good health 
and soft drinks. (Copy free; if usable, up 
to 30 without charge upon request.) 


NEW CATALOG - ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
AND MATHEMATICS. "*Learn-By-Doing"’ 
instructional kits. Describes 3 STAS Science 
Labs (9 subjects, Grades K thru 4, 5-6 and 
7-8 Kits). Material and handbooks (by 
leading educators) on Weather, Electricity, 
Fractions, Fundamental Math (Jr. Hi.), Ge- 
ology, Optics, (2) Geography, 4 Petroleum 
and Paint-Science-Chemistry Kit. Classroom 
tested - ad Page 116. (Models of Industry) 


CATALOG OF TEACHING MATERIAL - for 
all grades. Please send me your new No. 
61 catalog of teaching aids for all grades. 
(Beckley-Cardy) 


SRA READING LABORATORY Il a, b & c. 
A boxed set of multilevel learning materi- 
als, published by Science Research Associ- 
ates; designed for regular classroom use 
in grades 4, 5, & 6. 


B. F. GOODRICH CO. Send free Tommy 
Looks at Farming book portraying oppor- 
tunities in agriculture. Junior and Senior 
High only. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, A 
Division of Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc. Descriptive catalog of books and 
manipulative devices which can be pur- 
chased with N.D.E.A. Title Ill funds. 


WEAREVER PENS & PENCILS. Free hand- 
writing kits complete with honor certifi- 
cates, merit awards for all pupils, hand- 
writing specimen paper and manual to con- 
duct handwriting competition. (See ad on 
Page 21.) 


RHEEM CALIFONE SCHOOL AND CLASS- 
ROOM PHONOGRAPH. Please send your 
catalog of school and classroom phono- 
graphs together with price list. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY. A new 
exciting writing kit containing test booklets 
for each child plus a teacher's manual and 
large wall chart. 


FREE FROM KELLOGGS. Please send me 
the Safari Breakfast Game - with full color 
wall poster, individual score cards, badges, 
awards. All free! (See advertisement on 
Page 133.) 


LETTER WRITING PEN PAL PROJECT. 
Parker Pen Party Writing Kit for grades 4- 
Jr. High. You will receive the name and 
address of another teacher and class with 
whom to correspond; your name and ad- 
dress will be sent to her. 


CHARLES BESELER COMPANY. Please ar- 
tange for free demonstration of Vu-Lyte 
Opaque Projectors. 


CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY. Our 
Family Dessert Family recipes for 
bread puddings and quick desserts made 
from cake snack items. Free sample copy. 


FREE BOOKLETS. Modeling fun ideas for 
classroom projects using ‘'Play-Doh'' and 
""Wood-Doh"’ Modeling Compound. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY—FREE—A 
new pamphlet on 1960 Teaching Aids for 
Arithmetic, Reading and Social Studies. 
Listing and description with prices. Grade 
identified. 


ANOTHER NEW SVE VISUAL REVIEW. 4th 
edition of SVE's Tabloid for Teachers .. . 
interesting news and articles about new 
and timely FILMSTRIPS and 2x2” SLIDES 
and their many ways to help teachers. 
(See advertisement on Pages 16 and 17.) 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 


BETTER LIGHT BETTER SIGHT BUREAU. 
Teaching aids telling the story of light 
and sight are for use in intermediate and 
junior high grade Science and Health class- 
es; include Teacher's Guide, visual aids, 
student booklets for class of 40. 


NEW HANDWRITING SERIES. Free bro- 
chure colorfully illustrates and describes 
"Guiding Growth in Handwriting,"’ a new, 
improved series of Recorders for kindergar- 
ten through Grade 8, including two profes- 
sional Reference Manuals for Teachers. 
Published by The Zaner-Bloser Company. 


SCIENCE KIT, INC. Specializing in School 
Science Equipment—Science Kit (all 
grades), Science Kit Jr. (Grades 1-3), Sci- 
ence Kit Portable Lab Table with optional 
Apparatus Sets, Microscopes and Audio 
Visual Aids. Free literature available. 


WHEN YOU VISIT CHICAGO. Send de- 


scriptive literature on the Pick-Congress 
Hotel in Chicago. 


EBF CATALOG NO. 31, THE UNIQUE CON- 
TRIBUTION, gives a complete list of all En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films available at 
all levels of education. A valuable curricu- 
lum guide to the educational film. 
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4% BAUSCH & LOMB. Catalog E-152, 


5 CONTOUR CLAY PICTURES. Free 


2 READING READINESS MATERIAL. 


iB ASSOCIATION FILMS. 


%@ RANDOM HOUSE, Beginner Books. 


5a 8. F. GOODRICH CO. 


9 PROCTER & GAMBLE. 


<3 FOOT HEALTH PROGRAM. 


G4 NEW BOOKLET ON 


@I AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY. 


G7 MASTER ADDRESSER CO. 


ne INStPUCTOR to 


ee ne ae en ee 


FREE and INEXPENSIVE CLASSROOM MATERIALS 


INC. Colorful brochure describ- 
ing “easy to teach with" filmstrip pro- 
jectors. 


48 PERSONAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION— 


Send for ‘'Growing Up and Liking It," 
booklet for young girls just beginning to 
menstruate. Classroom quantities available. 


“Optical 
Instruments for Science Instruction'' - com- 
plete informative data, specifications and 
classroom applications. 


%@ ELEMENTARY TEACHING AID CATALOG. 


Workbooks, educational games, 
zles, posters, flannel 
ence equipment, arts and crafts materials, 
vocabulary readers, and other aids in- 
cluded in this free catalog. (Gel-Sten Sup- 
ply Co., Brookfield, Illinois) 


toys, puz- 
board cut-outs, sci- 


illus- 
trated directions together with clay sam- 
ples in color to make your own 3-dimen- 
sional picture. Suggestions are given for 
adapting this activity to various subjects 
in all grades. American Art Clay Co. 


4-Page 
color brochure describing the new Reading 
Readiness Material offered by Ideal School 
Supply. See ad Page 20. 


In addition to the 
FREE-LOAN films ordered from your adver- 
tisement on Page 6, please send 50th An- 
niversary Issue 1960-61 Catalog, ‘Selected 
Motion Pictures,’ and Grade School Film 
Supplement. 


54 THREE NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. A 


circular describing each professional book 
in ad on Page 129 this issue is available. 
These new titles are DANCING ON THE 
DESKTOPS, EASY IN ENGLISH, or SCIENCE 
TODAY. Row, Peterson and Company. 


5s ETERNA WATCH COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
INC 


School program cards for Elementary 
and High Schools sent free. See Page 126. 


Send 
for descriptive material on complete list of 
Beginner Books. 


7 THE NITRO PENCIL CO. Color brochure 


"How to make money for your school,"’ 
listing package give-aways for the teacher, 
plus information on program and schedule 
pencils. 


Send free 
Gets the Keys, cartoon book on 
skills. Junior and Senior High only. 
Page 14. 


Tommy 
driving 
See ad 


Ivory Inspection 
Patrol as described in advertisement—col- 
ored 20” x 26” Wall Chart and individual 
Inspection Patrol Sheets. Sufficient materi- 
als for students. (Offer good only in United 
States and possessions.) 


GO SIMPLIFIED BASIC READERS FOR BELOW- 


GRADE READING PUPILS. Descriptive lit- 
erature tells how you can carry on a full- 
scale basic reading program for your be- 
low-grade readers by using the Classmate 
editions published by Lyons & Carnahan. 


G1 CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY. A 


Trip with Baker Bill in a cupcake balloon 
to cocoa land, a big farm, sugar field, etc. 
Teacher's guide covers correlating activi- 
ties. 


G2 FREE 16-page science catalogue containing 


descriptions of films for grades 1-6 and 
film-text correlation index showing relation- 
ship between science films and all major 
texts series. (Coronet Films) ‘ 


Free illus- 
trated material for teachers and pupils 
concerning the importance of foot hygiene. 
A teacher's guide to preparing a foot 
health program. Material for distribution 
to pupils. From Foot Health Publishing Ltd 


"SCOTCH" BRAND 
PRODUCTS. Please send free your illus- 
trated booklet showing facts on ‘'Scotch"’ 
Brand products for school and office use 


Learn 
how to combine AO's New Overhead Pro- 
jector with AO's New TECHNAMATION 
process to add motion to still transparen- 
cies. Color Brochures $B3550 and SB4560 
contain complete information. 


@@ SECOND-LANGUAGE PROGRAMS IN THE 


ELEMENTARY GRADES. A clear and forth- 
right monograph on how best to launch and 
maintain foreign-language instruction, from 
kindergarten through junior high. Free. 
Harr Wagner Publishing Company. 


Send me full 
information on the Master Portable Spirit 
Duplicator as advertised on Page 66. 
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SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND ACCESSORIES, 
Please send the Bankers & Merchants, Inc., 
Catalog #90 containing complete informa. 
tion on rubber stamps, pastes, stapling 
machines, inks, felt tip marking pens, tem. 
Pera colors, and many more items fo, 
school use; also the Faymus School News. 
letter, with ''Special'’ offers. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY. 5S; 
of 12” x 19” charts of Speedball Pen Ler. 
tering; Lessons on Linoleum Block Printing; 
Two New Charts showing Large Lettering 
for Flash Cards. 


SOCIAL STUDIES VISUAL AIDS. Colorful 
authentic picture sets. List and description 
Page 143. Send for complete catalogue of 


these and additional teacher aids. M. A, 
Donohue & Co 
NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS CO., INC., 


Send me your illustrated, detailed specifi. 
cation sheet with complete mechanical and 
electrical description and data on the 
Norelco ‘Continental’ 3-speed, portable 
high fidelity tape recorder. 


ACME SHEAR CO. Please send me de- 
scriptive catalog page and cost of new 
“"Lefty'’ school scissors #270 S-5” sharp, 
#270 B-4” blunt and #538 C-8” left-hand 
shears. 


TRENDS in Teaching. A FREE 1960-1961 
School Events Calendar is included in this 
“HOW TO" booklet of timely teaching 
aids for elementary teachers from Charles 
E. Merrill Books, Inc. 


ALPHACOLOR LIQUID TEMPERA. Full in- 
formation sent free on request, plus de- 
tails of Trial Offer. (Weber-Costello) 


CLASSROOM MICROSCOPES FOR ELEMEN- 
TARY GRADES. Please send me your lat- 
est catalog describing Testa Classroom Mi- 
croscopes, including advanced models and 
accessories, with prices and quantity dis- 
counts for schools. 


GRAFLEX, INC. Graflex AV Digest - a 48- 
page bookiet with 4-color cover containing 
reprints and digests of outstanding audio- 
visual articles which have appeared in lead- 
ing publications during the last two years. 


MASON PROTECTED FUND RAISING PLAN. 
Send me without obligation information on 
your fund raising plan used successfully by 


thousands of schools coast to coast. (See 
ad on Page 101.) 

MARSH 77 FELT-POINT PEN. Information 
on making Flash Cards, Visual Aids, Post- 
ers, Signs, Marking Property. 

CHARLES BESELER COMPANY. Please 


send information on uses, applications and 
description of modern opaque and overhead 
projectors. 


FRANKLIN WATTS, INC. Please send me 
the 17” x 22” Curriculum Chart prepared by 
Professor Harold G. Shane, evaluating over 
100 FIRST BOOKS as teaching aids and 
supplementary reading, grades one through 
eight. 


PALMER METHOD LATEST 16 PG. CATA- 
LOG of textbooks and supplies for cursive 
and manuscript handwriting. 


BORROW $100 to $600 BY MAIL. Teach- 
ers may borrow any amount needed—$100 
to $600 in complete privacy and confidence 
BY MAIL. Postal Finance Company—Old 
established company. No payments during 


summer. Information sent in plain enve- 
lope. 
ILLUSTRATED ELEMENTARY SCIENCE AP- 


PARATUS BULLETIN for TEACHERS. Send 
bulletin ES-6 that suggests many experi- 
ments teachers can use to instruct young 
people in basic science. Includes full infor- 
mation on new Mobile Laboratory. (Central 
Scientific Company) 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY WITH RHEEM 
CALIFONE PHONOGRAPH. Please send 
FREE complete information on foreign lan- 
guage study using Rheem Califone Listen- 
ing Corner and Audio Center Transcription 
playing phonographs. 

FREE SAMPLES OF CUT-OUT LETTERS of! 
attractive colored cardboard will be sent 
to you by Mutual Aids. (See ad on Page 
98 for complete details.) 


LIQUID PROCESS DUPLICATING BOOKS. 
Send me Free Catalog 1960-61 edition, de- 


scribing all your Duplicating and other 
books now available. (Milliken Publishing 
Co.) 


GLOBES, MAPS, CHARTS. FREE Colorful 
Buyers Guide No. 92 for 1960-61. George F. 
Cram Co. 
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Fire-Ranging Long Ago 
(Continued from page 120) 


wanted to take it to town, where they 
had hopes of selling it to a zoo or a 
circus. But when they were trying to 
wind it tightly in the ground sheet so 
they could tie its legs, it escaped and 
started running down the _ beach 
toward my uncle. 

“Stop the bear! Stop the bear!” 
shouted the men. 

So my uncle, who was then only 
sixteen, picked up a handy piece of 
driftwood, and hit the animal a blow 
on the nose as it tried to dodge past 
him. It was an unfortunate blow. 
The poor cub stopped dead—literally. 
The men had lost their prize, but my 
uncle defended himself by saying that 
they had just called, “Stop the bear,” 
without any instructions as to how or 
why. And worse still, when he tells 
the story now of how he once killed 
a bear with a stick, nobody will 
believe him. 

Once, six of the Quetico Park 
Rangers came upon a herd of moose 










Ties To 


feeding, and decided to stage a water 
rodeo. The animals were at the edge 
of the lake, pulling up lily roots for 
dinner. The men were able to cut 
one moose out of the herd easily, 
and to chase it into deep water. 
There they had a race with the fast- 
swimming animal, until it was some- 
what tired. Finally the bow man of 
one canoe was able to hold his craft 
close, with his paddle on the moose’s 
shoulder. The stern man kept pad- 
dling, and a third fellow, seated in 
the middle, made a flying leap to 
the moose’s back, where he rode in 
cowboy fashion for some minutes. 
‘Then the went under, the 
ranger got ducked, and his mount 
headed for shore! 


moose 


YES, the early-day rangers enjoyed 
their work, They had the untrampled 
wilderness, the quiet solitude, the un- 
excelled fishing, and the hardy out- 
door life which many of us now seek 
when we plan our summer vacations. 
But it was not all fun, because there 
were fires that broke their hearts. 


Often they had to sit and watch 
while a beautiful island was totally 
destroyed by a fire they were power- 
less to stop. After a fire they would 
patrol the scene, to make sure it was 
completely out, and try to find the 
cause of the blaze. They would walk 
sadly among the ruined trees, some 
standing like skeletons, and others 
down in a tangled mass of charred 
and smoking wood. They would feel 
hard rock and sand beneath their 
feet, where a few hours before, leaf 
mold, thousands of years in making, 
had cushioned their steps. Perhaps 
the deep silence was the hardest of 
all to bear. The sounds of crickets 
and birds and the soft scurryings of 
deer mice and rabbits were gone. 
They heard only the lap, lap, lap of 
water against the dead and empty 
rocks, 

Old-time rangers are happy that 
the modern equipment of today is 
able to prevent so many fires from 
becoming serious. But they are sad 
that so many tourists leave as a trade- 
mark acres of burnt-over land. 



















utility kit. 


GRADE TEACHERS!!! 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF OUR 10th ANNIVERSARY EDI- 
TION—96 PAGES OF NEW, USABLE TIPS PLUS OUR 
ANNIVERSARY GIFT OF 4 PAGES CHUCK FULL OF CREA- 
TIVE IDEAS. Solve your ever-present problem of creative 
class activity and room decorations with this multiple 


i EACH ma : 
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PROPER FIT Is 
| IMPORTANT |" 


E 
| ---in his ” 


| pencil, too! + ALPI 


| During a child’s formative years, pencils sent 
| should be specifically designed to fit his |!¥"*Y 
hand. If they are not, they may actually - od 
impair his handwriting, establish poor ” 
| writing habits, hold back important educa- 
| tional progress. Dixon “‘Grade- Matched” SEA’ 
| school pencils “train” a child’s hand mus-|* *"~ 
| cles! Improve his handwriting! As no or. |four P 
| dinary pencil can! If you want to make | Winter, 
handwriting an interesting classroom ac- 
tivity —send for the FREE informative ‘ 
booklet, based on years of handwriting 
research. Write to Handwriting Research | (olorfu 
Dept. 2, The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co,, }ment a 



























The 4 Packets (Fall, Holiday, Winter and Spring) cover each month of 
the school year with: CREATIVE ART IDEAS, CHARTS, UNUSUAL 3-D 
CREATIONS, GIFT MAKING, POSTERS, UNIQUE CLASS ACTIVITY plus 
large outline drawings usable as ROOM DECORATIONS FOR BOR- 
DERS, BULLETIN BOARDS, MURAL MAKING, etc. The handy loose-leaf 
pages are complete with easy-to-follow directions for both upper and 
lower grades. You'll have more material than you can possibly use. 


This LET-YOUR-STUDENTS-MAKE-IT FOLIO IS CLASSROOM TESTED 
AND CORRELATES WITH OTHER SUBJECTS. It will simplify prepara- 
tion for the busy grade teacher and will save many precious hours. The 
material stimulates and catches the imagination of every child. Both 
students and teacher will experience the thrill of happy participation 


and the satisfaction of having a classroom of distinctive beauty. 


Each year by July 15th, a new folio volume is published with entirely 
different helps. GRADE TEACHERS SAY THEY JUST CAN'T BE WITH- 
OUT IT; LIBRARIANS NEED IT FOR DISPLAY PURPOSES; AND ART 


TEACHERS WANT IT FOR ADDITIONAL NEW IDEAS, 


MOST GRATIFYING TO US. 


Student and Class Activity 
Creative Art Aids 

3-D Creations 

Bulletin Board Helps 
Illustrative Material 

Gift Making Suggestions 
Seasonal Room Decoration 





OUR TEN YEARS OF HELPING THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS HAS BEEN 


H Send orders to: i 
s ELVA STROUSE TEACHER SERVICE a 
: P.O. Box 507, Indianapolis 6, Ind. ; 
BS § OnEWO §..ccccccccccces to cover above order. (Send g 
g check or money order. If C.O.D., fees are paid by pur- § 
g chaser.) ' 
t | 
DP FE 0:66006555600060066606ss0sev0n sense veseeoereoenss ' 
t + 
; BOSSE cccccccccesoceseccrcceveses Route ..... Box : 
' ' 
DD GW 60d65060g00ssesecesecncccaccesse State ... ' 
+ Please print (Give home address) ' 
See SS SS SS SSS SF SSS SF SS SS eS SS Se ee ee eee eee 





DON'T MISS 
OUR ANNIVERSARY GIFT PAGES!!! 


4 brimming full pages of Creative helps, free to you 
with each Complete Folio Order. Take advantage of 
this yearly service to grade teachers! ORDER NOW! 
New Vol. 10—Complete Year's Folio, only ....$3.95 
(Note price change) 
or Single Packets (2 months supply). Check Fall 
ED - dncsnesaiann , Spring 
Silpinseiciehestantilanbeaicaaebiphelaanaed we 
Vol. 9—(Last year's Vol. 9 made available for ad- 
ditional helps) Complete Year's Folio $3.75 
Vol. 8—(Reprint makes limited number available) 
SN WRI TAIN. Kicitccatcniescoremniicctitantnctnine: $3.75 


Vol. 8 and 9—Year's Folio ............ FO 
Vol. 8, 9 and new Vol. 10—Year's Folio (each dif- 
ferent) . : $11.45 
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MAGNAJECTOR projects snapshots, post 
cards, comics, art work....even bugs, — 
stamps and coins....up to 4 ft. wide, in lEr¢ 
black and white or full color! Adjustable " 
twin German lenses, cooling fins, on-o 6 
switch, U. L. approved. Patented design, Pens 
handy carrying case. 110 v. AC, uses bare 
ordinary light bulb. Hours of educa Aids 
tional fun and entertainment. Money- 
back guarantee. No films or slides. “ 
No C.O.D.'s please. 
Send check or money order to: re 
ROMAX & COMPANY tool 
Dept. V. A. by 
Box 237 Cincinnati 12, Ohio . 
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Classroom 


VISUAL 
AIDS 


(IN COLOR) 
Minimum Order $1.00 


,» NEW NURSERY RHYME 
SERIES IN COLOR 
$1.95 per set 
» A NEW SERIES IN COLOR 
INDIANS 
$1.95 per set 
+ COLOR EXPERIENCE CARDS 
$2.50 per set 
+ PRIMARY NUMBER 
EXPERIENCE CARDS 
$2.50 per set 


» ALPHABET EXPERIENCE 
SERIES 


‘min Twenty-six illustrated Alphabet 
tuall (ards with upper and lower case let- 

lish Y ers on each card. Size 12 x 14. 

re $4.95 per set 

Mi ” 

Matched’ |, SEASONS 

As noor-|four pictures — Spring, Summer, 

} to make | Winter, Fall. Size approx. 17x20. 

sroom ac: $1.49 per set. 

f : 

“dwriin| CLASSROOM SIGNS 

Research | (olorfully illustrated signs for place- 

cible Co, |ment at various points in the class- 
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$9.95 
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justable 
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design, 
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Money- 
slides. 


, Ohio 





room. 


|, Our Health Club 

2. Our Class Officers 

3, Our Library Corner 

4, Our Best Work 

5. Our Art Corner 

6, Our Class Honor Roll 


Sold in sets only—$1.95 per set 
‘OUR COMMUNITY HELPERS 


Tn most popular Community Help- 
as, Size 94x14. $1.95 per set. 


»WE CELEBRATE HOLIDAYS, 
SEASONS AND SPECIAL 
DAYS (calendar series) 


Tn outstanding monthly activities 
ft the school months. Size 912x14. 
41.95 per set. 

(rrelated window or blackboard 
‘oration. $.10 each. 


OUR CLASSROOM CHARTS 
Sold in sets only—$4.50 per set 
Illustrated in Color Size 22 x 30 
|, Our Classroom Responsibilities Chart 


(provision for 46 names) 

. We Do Group Work 

(provision for 9 groups) 

1. Our Class Art Club 

(provision for 42 names) 

\ We Do Committee Work 

(provision for 11 committees’ problems) 
\ Our Health and Safety Club 
(provision for 42 names) 

\ Our Reading Club 


(provision for 42 names) 


ETCHER VISUAL AIDS 
6 "H" St., N.E., Washington 2, D.C. 


ease send free of charge your Bro- 
lide describing Letcher Visual 
Aids, 

Grade 














The Eclipse of the Moon 
(Continued from page 86) 


10. A partial eclipse of the moon 


1 


12 


occurs when the moon_ goes 
through an edge of the earth’s 
shadow. A total eclipse happens 
when the moon passes entirely 
within the shadow of the earth. 
1. If the night is clear, a total moon 
eclipse can be viewed from any 
place on earth where night has 
fallen. 
Never more than three eclipses 
of the moon occur in any one 
year, and in some years, none 
may be seen. 


LEARNING ACTIVITIES 


It is our classroom maxim that 


everyone must participate in a vari- 
ety of activities if any study is to be 


really meaningful to 


all. Here is 


what the pupils accomplished while 
studying eclipses: 


: 


~! 






THE ECLIPSE PARTY 


This activity successfully climaxed 


our unit. Several parents joined us 
on the evening of the eclipse. 


After watching the spectacular 


show in the sky, everyone returned 
to the classroom for a brief discus 
sion to emphasize and clarify what 
we had seen. Cookies and hot choco- 
late refreshed and warmed the group 
before children and parents left for 
home in the early hours of Sunday 
morning. 


EVALUATION 


Our criteria for evaluating this 


study was centered around broad 
general questions. 


b 


fF 


How did this study of eclipses af- 
fect our everyday life? 
Did feel 


everyone some success 


Compiled a biblography of books through his or her contribution to 

on eclipses of the moon and on the completion of this unit? 

telescopes. 3. Did this project provide real in- 
. Did research, and made oral or terest and challenge? 

written reports on the first tele- 4. Did this unit increase our under- 

scope; Galileo; astronomy’s be- standing of eclipses? 

ginning; newer telescopes; refract- 5. Did telescopes become more 

ing and reflecting telescopes; both meaningful as scientific instru- 

convex and concave lenses; rota- ments of space exploration? 

tion and revolution; partial and to- 6. Were desirable attitudes toward 

tal eclipses; past and future moon scientific study fostered? 

eclipses. 7. How could we apply a scientific 
. Examined and compared the approach to other classroom prob- 

structure of a spyglass, reflecting lems? 

and refracting telescopes, and bin- 1 a 

oculars. Made and yee dia- CONCLUSION 

grams of their parts. From our experience, the extra 
. Demonstrated how placing two effort connected with having the 

magnifying glasses in alignment, eclipse party was more valuable than 

before a person’s eye, will form even the most optimistic pupil or 
a simple teiescope. teacher could have imagined. If pos- 
. Prepared a list of new words. _ sible, try it. 

— their meaning and spell- RESOURCES WE USED 
. Discussed eclipses and ways of BOOKS 

viewing them after seeing related Chamberlain, J. M.; and Nicholson, 
films and filmstrips. T. D.: Planets, Stars and Space 
. Prepared bulletin boards show- (Creative Educational Society; 

ing phases of the eclipse of the 1957). 

moon, and news clippings about Freeman, Mae; and Freeman, Ira: 

the one they saw. Fun with Astronomy (Random 
. Drew maps showing location of House; 1953). 

the largest telescopes in the world. (Continued on page 141) 
SSUUTUAIANUAVOOUCUUOUANEOOUAUEUANOAUAANEUUATUUUEUAESU ULES 
( 1G NEXE | 
= Spooky, the Scared iittle Ghost, a delight- = 
= ful story in verse for primary grades = 
= Valuable resource material on Nigeria which & 
z becomes independent October 1 = 
= Seasonal plays about ghosts, summer's last =Z 
= robin, a pumpkin head, and why adults vote = 
= Units to show what good grooming can mean = 
= to second-graders, and how an upper grade 3 
= discovered a number of mechanical wonders = 
= in the human body = 
= A song in which the words suggest rhythmic = 
z activities and the Indian tom-toms provide =& 
= the appropriate beat = 
= Several pages of art ideas which reflect the = 
= color and mood of October = 
MMMM 
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Tha tlhe BESELER 


VU-GRAPH* 


OVERHEAD TRANSPARENCY 
PROJECTOR! 


PROJECTS 
b AUGE BRILLIANT 
IMAGE BERIND 
YOU AS YOU FACE 
YOUR CLASS 
Delis Yoo 


TEACH IN A FULLY LIGHTED ROOM — to watch 
Class reactions, permit note-taking 


PROJECT WHAT YOU WRITE, AS YOU WRITE IT 
— to personalize lessons, emphasize specific 
points 


PROJECT ONE TRANSPARENCY OVER ANOTHER 
—to build a complete lesson, step-by-step, 
right before your students’ eyes 


TEACH DRAMATICALLY IN ANY SUBJECT — with 
techniques as unlimited as your own imag. 
ination. . 


In Science, for example, you can teach, 
step-by-step, how veins, arteries and 
capillaries form the circulatory system 
with 3 or 4 overlaid transparencies. 


*The coupon below will bring you complete 
information on the other — in this A-V 
Opaque Projector. 


Exam, a Beseler Vu-Lyte 


GET THE ANSWERS TO YOUR A-V QUESTIONS 
+ FILL IN AND RETURN COUPON TODAY 


4 


S 


Charies Beseler Company 
201 So. 18th Street, East Orange, New Jersey 


Send me complete information on the Beseler 














' 
o 
' 
5 
' 
v 
' 
. ( VU-GRAPH OVERHEAD TRANSPARENCY PROJECTOR 
8 (J VU-LYTE ILOPAQUE PROJECTOR 
® D Have a Beseler A-V Consultant. contact me for 
: a demonstration. 
8 Name 
' 
School ee 
‘ 00) 
’ Address. 
—O——————_—=_—s_ a 
s 
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eeeeeeeeaeeseaeeeunaens\ ~4 


Behind 
the 
Chalkboard 
Curtain 


(Continued from page 70) 


Granted, we may meet with re- 
buffs. Teachers can’t afford to be 
thin-skinned. Usually extra cor- 
diality helps build good will in 
parents, and everyone is happy. 

Let parents know what you're 
doing. Newsletters are well worth 
the effort involved, even if only a 
few parents peruse them thor- 
oughly. Most parents appreciate 
them, even if they only skim 
through them. 

Issue invitations for specific 
times when parents may visit. 
You'll be surprised at how many 
parents will come! 

Be honest (though tactful) in 
evaluation. Quite often the child’s 
problem at school is a problem at 
home, too. When parents and 
teacher work together to help the 
child, results can be gratifying. 

If you sense any hostility in a 
parent’s attitude, try to find out 
why. The tales children take home 
about school are quite as fantastic 
as the ones they bring to school 
about home. Sometimes resolution 
of the difficulty is as simple as ex- 
plaining what your toileting sched- 
ule really is! 

IF YOU SENSE A SUDDEN AND 
BAFFLING HOSTILITY IN A CHILD’S 
ATTITUDE, CONSULT THE PARENTS 
aBpouT IT. Children so easily mis- 
understand words, gestures! Your 
inquiry proves your interest, con- 
cern, and probable innocence in 
whatever “offense” you may have 
“committed.” It may also inform 
you as to a cause based in home 
existence—the death of a favorite 
pet, for instance. Clear the air, 
and perhaps you will solve the 
problem. 

Although the ideas listed above 
are not new, they have worked 
well in combination for me, and I 
know they’re worth the effort. 





A CORRECTION 


On page |5 in the Advertise- 
ment for Rig-A-Jig, an error was 
made in making up the type in the 
coupon in the lower right-hand 
corner. The first group of sets of 
1000 Parts and 3 Manuals,” reg- 
ularly priced at $10.00, should be 
listed for "School Quantity—6 or 
more $8.35 each." The second 
group of sets of ''430 Parts and 2 
Manuals," regularly priced at 
$5.00, should be listed for "School 
Quantity—6 or more $4.15 each." 
All other listings and special dis- 


counts are correct as shown. 
' 
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° ’ white; 
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(use nearer address) | 993.2955, Main St. Pper grades, ¥ in,; 50 
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! a Cs Wilkes-Barre, Penna. H The Most Widely Used ; white; ( 
Please send information about PHONICS WE USE for grade ; Phonics Program q Story of 
——— H Correlated in every respect with | color; C 
1 Name | alll leading reading series, | nology. 
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Correspondence Notes and Envelopes Fall cz 
EACH SHEET WITH A PHOTO OF YOUR SCHOOL |p.via’s 


a Year-Around Seller! onna’s ¢ 


ane Quickly, easily sold for $1 per box of 24 sheets | iny but v 
and 24 envelopes. Generous profits for your class 
or club. No experience necessary. For samples 
and full information, just write: oe 
SPALDING PUBLISHERS School Div., 1020 W. 94th St., Chicago20, a) ent 


David 
ails, anc 
2 sided ein 
PORTABLE BOARD i 
serves 4 purposes | = 


lady's, » 
e seen, b 
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new 
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one side... \\ reverse side... pani 


| h 
Slato-Steel CHALKBOARD \ a ey ‘., 





| 
| 3. for posting and BE ay 
tacking tes 
i Jacl 

2.holds magnetized 4. holds felt objects jee 
| objects wie 
‘. Mig 


1 . writes beautifully 
clean 


- 








Strong, lightweight, trim line metal board is guaranteed not to chip,| 1%‘ 
frames with tubular legs and self- scratch or form shine or “blind spots”, 
leveling glides. Slato-Steel chalk- even after hardest usage. 


No. AMS34 — Size 3 x 4 ft. Wt. 43 Ibs... $69.95 iid it 
ee cked 
ROLL-UP handwriting|" Me 

ad Ca 

CHARTS em 0 


m: M 
Large, easy-to-read alphabet and! ». Th 
numbers in front of class avoids} tade | 


writing posture change. Silk Lar 











screened litegreen ‘“Texoprint” 33 wd y 
—— = — == . x 44 inches with fine quality spring op . 
Meonuscript Well Chart Cursive Wall Chart "rollers. M4 
No. 3444M ...$8.50 No. 3444C .. . $8.50 dled 
see your school supply dealer or write "0 m 
ECKLE Vv ARDY supplier to the nation’s ‘a 

1904 n. narragansett ave. chicago 39, ill. schools for over 50 years 
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The Eclipse of the Moon 
(Continued from page 139) 


yon, Jene: Our Sun and the Worlds 
‘Around It—Golden Picture Book 
(Simon and Schuster; 1957). 
Vewell, Jr., Homer E.: Space Book 
jor Young People (McGraw-Hill; 
1958). 

FILMS 

Yoon—11 min.; sound; black and 
white; Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc. 

Yoon and How It Affects Us—11 
min.; sound; color, and black and 
white; Coronet Films. 

sory of Palomar—40 min.; sound; 
color; California Institute of Tech- 
nology. 
iLMSTRIP 
\oon—color; 


Film Dept. 


McGraw-Hill 


Text- 


Weed-Time and Harvest 
(Continued from page 127) 


and with it, school. 


Fall came, 
David’s 
Donna’s garden was high with noth- 


melons were almost ripe. 


but weeds. Among the weeds in 
ldy’s, some beautiful flowers could 
eseen, but most of them were small, 
nothered out by weeds. Larry’s corn 


as wormy and shriveled. 
















o chip, 
spots”, 


‘iting 


yet and! 
avoids 
>. Silk 
int” 33 
spring 


David with hammer, 
mils, and saw one evening when the 
gis came by. 
“What are 
Donna asked. 
“Making a stand for my melons, 
ol can sell them.” 

“Aw,” Judy scoffed. “Nobody is 
ging to buy your melons.” 

Wavid kept on working. Then, one 
&, it was finished, and even Father 


was busy 


you doing, David?” 





Letter Words 


Many of our words sound like let- 
trs of the alphabet. See if you can 
wea letter of the alphabet in each 
\ of the blanks below. 

. As Mary opened her eyes and be- 
gan to look for her hidden com- 
panions, she called, ‘“‘- - -” when 
she saw Bill. 

1, The rooster watched the worm 
for a second or two with his 
-- little eyes. 

), The old brick wall was complete- 
ly covered with many tangled 
vines of - -, 

. Jack said, “I am going to write 
it the best I can so that I might 
win the - - contest.” 

). Mighty - - came to bat. 

Alma C. Denny 





~ 
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id it wasn’t bad. David proudly 
«ked the melons that were ready 

te big, ripe, juicy melons that he 
ud cared for so well, and placed 
fmon his stand. He made a big 
M@: MELONS FOR SALE, and hung it 
~% Then he sat on a stool in the 
tude beside his stand. 

Larry watched from the window. 
iy and Donna sat on the porch 
‘on a car drove by slowly, then 
“pped, turned around, and came 
ack. When the car had left, David 
alled ex. itedly, “I sold two! I sold 
¥0 melons!” 

That evening, after many cars had 
‘pped, and David’s melons were all 





gone, he came into the house and 
proudly showed his earnings. 

“Wow!” exclaimed Larry. “If I 
had known you could do that well 
with melons, I’d have taken care of 
my corn and sold it by the side of the 
road!” 

“Wish I'd _ planted 
wistfully added Donna. 

“If I had taken care of my flowers, 
I could have sold them,” Judy said. 


something,” 





“Tt’s a lot of work, but it’s worth 
it,’ David said, putting his money 
away. 

The next evening David sat in the 


David said, “Here is your pay for 
today—one dime apiece!” 

“Next year, I’m going to have a 
garden,” Donna declared, dropping 





in the shade to rest. 

“Next year, I’m going to take care 
of my flowers,” Judy cried, sitting 
down beside her. 

“Next year—” Larry said, going 
toward the house, “next year, I’m 
going to help David grow melons!” 


shade with his feet propped up, tak- 
ing it easy beside his melon stand. 
Out in the garden Donna was cutting 
melons off the vine with a knife, 
Larry was carrying them over to the 
stand, and Judy was bringing ice 
water out for David to drink. Then 
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Look what Beginner Books 
has now—Beginner Books for 
beginning beginners! 








DR. SEUSS has set the pace for this 
new series of books. With even lower 
vocabularies than regular Beginner 
Books, they are for children who 
want to learn to read. They lead the 
child across the bridge between be- 
ing read to and reading himself. They 
get to the root of most reading prob- 
lems .. . and blow the problems out 
the window with laughs. 


Beginner Books are $1.95 each 


Green Eggs and Ham 
By Dr. Seuss (50-word 
vocabulary ). (B-16) 
Put Me In the Zoo 
By Rospert LopsHIRE 
(100-word vocabulary). (B-17) 
Are You My Mother? 
The little creature pictured at the top of the page is 
asking this provocative question. By P. D. Eastman, 
(100-word vocabulary). (B-18) 

And two new regular BEGINNER BOOKS 

(200-word vocabulary) 


Bennett Cerf’s Book of Riddles 
Illustrated by Roy McKie. (B-15) 


The King’s Wish and Other Stories 
By BENJAMIN ELKw. Illus. by Leonard. Shortall. (B-14) 











Look for this trade- 
mark. No other cat 
can make this claim, 


Published by BEGINNER BOOKS, INC. Distributed by RANDOM HOUSE 


For a complete list of Beginner Books, write to BecinneR Books, INc., 457 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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ORDER YOUR FREE FILMS HERE 


DIRECTIONS: Clip and mail the desired coupon or coupons direct to the name 


and address given in each coupon. Mail in envelope or paste to 
postcard. 








. 





KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP., Educational Dept. 1-90, Neenah, Wisconsin. 
Please send free (except for return postage) your 16mm. sound film, ‘'The Story 











of Menstruation."* Day wanted lallow 4 weeks) ...cccccccccscccceteeeeescesees 
2nd choice fallow 5 weeks) ...csccccecccccccccsssceseses; ard choice fallow 
© WEEKS) ...cesecccccccecccccscseccess; Number of days needed ............. ‘ 
Also send the following newly revised teaching material: : 
hishexte copies of ‘You're a Young Lady Now" [for girls 9-11) : 
Keds cewen Physiology Chart ° 
beasevsed Teaching Guide : 
sbkanuae “*At What Age Should A Girl Be Told about Menstruation?" 4 
ebidances Kotex product demonstration kit : 
TITTTTTe Information on vending machine service 4 
> 
> 
DN cpp henadodes b60bdsd0ebe ks 4eds 054eseeebaseekntes 6000s beens seeseoeese $000600c0sse00 $ 
(Please Print) 7 
7 
ee Re ROOT OLE re ET TTS I nitcntins sistiiniaaves : 
. 
Boeke? OF B.D. cccccccccceveccoscoocss TTT ITTTITI TTT TTT TTT TTT Peerer rT ery Trt re 4 
. 
Ml dddne8 006 0006006066000666066000066656000600600680 MOD. icectes SOSIO ccccccess Ins. 9-608 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSCEOE © 
KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP., Educational Dept. 1-90-C, Neenah, Wisconsin > 
e 
Please send free (except for return postage) film ‘How to Catch A Cold.'’ Days 
NE SE OS Shh S55 6600 0s kK 6 esnkdccessesees j 2nd choice (allow 5$ 
_ 
WOKE) coccccccccccccccccecccccccces 3 3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) ......... 8 
ocbadonwcdecenccwsd CUINEE OF GlNs GROUSE scsiciccccccsced cocstasens copies § 
**| Promise Common Sense,"’ (for grades 2, 3, and 4); ............ set of posters 8 
(large schools may require more than one set). ° 
o 
o 
NOM@ cccccccccccccocecscocecesesccsssses eccee . : 
(Please Print) : 
. 
School ..-coccocccceccencecceccceccccsesccsssssccssessssssesss NE: ckcdvedeeadvesseaets 4 
. 
Street or R.D, YT TIY TY TILT TTT LILLE : 
o 
Rete civeesccctnes PTTTTTITITITTT TTT TiTiirrrriirirrre OD cceacce De -ccsastene Ins. 9-60 
eccce ecce Secccccessscosesese eee? 
ASSOCIATION FILMS, INC., 347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. : 


Please schedule the FREE-LOAN films checked for the first available date and $ 
advise: () ‘50,000 Lives," [J "How to Catch A Cold,"' [) "Stop & Go—The § 
Safety Twins,"' () "Stop & Go On A Bike,’ () ‘'Play It Safe,’ () "Member of e 
the Family,"" (1 "Uncle Jim's Dairy Farm,"' () "The King Who Came to Break- 
fast,"" ( ‘Bananas? Si, Senor!,"' () ‘'The Living Circle,"' 1) ''Good Grooming," 
00 “The Story of Menstruation.’ Also, please send () 1960-61 Catalog. See 
advertisement Page 6. 


NOM@ cccccccccecccesceseeseeseeseeseeseeresees Schoo] cocccccccccccccccccocesccoccccess. 
Street OF B.D. ..ccccccccccecceceeseeeeeeeeeeeesese esses eeeseeeOe SSeS OR OCS SEED ESSE DEES ESs: 


BU op nandeesroccnes POTT TTT OT TTIT TTT TTT TTT TTT TT ere Zone ..... ++ State ..sseeees Ins. 9-60 


DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, PERSONAL PRODUCTS CORP., 

Box 6061-9, Milltown, N.J. 

Please send me on free loan from the makers of MODESS® new 16mm color movie, 
"It's Wonderful Being A Girl,’' with accompanying Teacher's Guide prepared b 
McGraw-Hill—runs 20 minutes. (Allow 6 weeks.) For supplementary free book- 
lets see ad on Page 119. 





Date Wanted cocccccccccccccccccccccs IE BD 6606.06 660 0604s085 00088505 
(Offer good only in U.S.A. and Canada) 


NOM coccccccececsececcseseeseeeeerseses POeReUCEEUOSICIITI TTI iit e rere 


(Please f Print) 


School PPUTUTITVIIIELI LIL Course SOPH OOSEOEE SEES SHEE EHH Eee 
School Address .ccccccccccessccceessererssssssessssssessees eeecccces Cee ereeeceseeesssscese 
GY ccccccccccccccccecccsceccccoocers BORO ceses SPOIO ccccsccee GOORY ccccvsees Ins. 9-608 











12-LEGEND Rubber | x 
Stamp Grading Set 


saves time, work. “Marks” dry | Tigid plastic box with = 8 a 
: r ° st d. Ea. ra} © 
instantly, looks impressive, stim- ee ~— S ee 6 ,, 
ulates desire for better marks. ; 3 <6 & 
: -_ - o 
12 ANGELS : 
+ 12 STAMPS | GRADING SET 53 22523? 
Ea each in metal ink | Little angel markings a2° S23 
> pad-holder. Top shows | add interest and de- £8 %o $e z 
ork stamp position & leg. | sire to do better $6 $6 4600 
W end. Set includes ink work. In kit with ink JY SOLOS 
refill, inking brush. refill and brush. Se ees 5 
Complete $5.00 ppd. $5.00 ppc nl oosés 


Suananreeo” MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED oi ts 


Feeceeeeeeoenecesq 


STATE 


ZONE 





d Ave., Chi 


USH ME Faymus Rubber Stamp Sets as ordered, payment enclosed. 


DIAL-A-PHRASE KIT 


stamps in 1— 
same legends as in 
grading set. Turn key 
for choice. In re-use 








DIV. BANKERS & MERCHANTS, INC. 





merchandise is not satisfactory 1 can return it in 10 days for full refund. 
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FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 


YOU WILL WANT TO ORDER 


MA 








f— +0 


ORDER 


Flag Facts for Everyone—l6- 
page booklet scriptographically de- 
scribing all the average citizen needs 
to know about our national emblem— 
how it developed and was adopted by 
Congress, how it should be flown, sa- 
luted, carried, and hung (Channing L. 
Bete Co., Inc., Greenfield, Massachu- 
setts; single copies $.25; discounts for 
quantity orders). 


Free and Inexpensive Learn- 
ing Materials—1960 edition, listing 
materials to supplement textbook in- 
formation; gathered by educators and 
librarians from industries, businesses, 
associations, foreign embassies, and so 
forth; materials topically grouped by 
areas of study; clear-cut, easy-to-read 
handbook (Division of Surveys and 
Field Services, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennes- 
see; $1.50 per copy, substantial dis- 
counts for copies of 10 up). 


Fun with Sta-Flo Liquid Starch 
—Art-idea booklet combining the use 


BE SURE TO WRITE TO THE 


EACH CASE. 





DO NOT WRITE TO THE INSTRUCTOR. 


of Sta-Flo liquid starch with Prang 
Powder Tempera Colors; activities in. 
clude Finger Painting, Dripless Easel 


Painting, Puppets and Dolls, Play | 


Props, and Screen Printing 
American Crayon Co., 
Department, 


(The 
Educational 
Sandusky, Ohio; free), 


Science: Grades K-6—Three 
booklets which implement the study 
of science for elementary schools; 
topics are (1) Magnetism and Elec. 
tricity, (2) Earth in Space, and (3) 
Living Things (Board of Education 
of the City of New York, Publication 
Sales Office, 110 Livingston Street, 
Brooklyn 1, N.Y.; $.50 each; make 
checks payable to Auditor). 


Tommy Looks at Farming—Car. 
toon booklet which explains the vital 
role of agriculture in our nation; story 
concerns Tommy Johnson, city-bred 
teen-age hero, who spends a summer 
on his uncle’s farm (Public Relations, 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio; free). 


ADDRESS GIVEN IN 






























































Prepared by Harold G. Shane, Professor of Elementary 
Education, and Dean, the School of Education, 
University, this valuable Curriculum Chart enables you to 
select at a glance the FIRST BOOKS you need to stimulate 
pupils’ interest and reading in official curricula at any 
grade level you teach. Over 100 FIRST BOOKS tabulated 
for grades one through eight. Chart printed in color. Size 
17 x 22 inches. Send for yours today. Use 
service coupon in this magazine or address: 





Indiana 


The FIRST BOOK ATLAS 
The first compact and comprener 
sive atlas created for grades 34. 

50 maps. 1960 census. Net, $1.4 


THE FIRST BOOKS FRANKLIN WATTS, IN 


A Division of Grolier Incorporated * 575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. ¥- 
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a! cze Mower | 3rd-4th-5th Grade Teacher's Aid 
' 7 Ld the Lunchroom rd- rade eacner s ids 
CATING WORKBOOKS (Continued from page 124) 
> Available Anywhere QUIET EATING— They washed their 
iHigh Quality — Ready to Duplicate hands before going to the table. 
sNewest Trends in Teaching knire—And they gave thanks for 
eApproved by Teachers Everywhere their food. ; ; 
Grade Hecto- Spirit NAPKIN—And did you notice that 
graph they used me properly? I’m so very 
e ! 
Pre-Reading proud! 
Alphabet Book ......... (4) $2.00 $3.25  eaged tatk—Yes, and they i Junior Geographic Work 
Bendiness ........... (PP) 2.00 3.25| softly about many interesting things. 
tote 4 _ ; sated roa 8 yo a NAPKIN—We learned something Books—Grades 3-5 
al asia gota als iat halla , : about their classwork too. PLE 

, Prang Reading rork—They used the right eating All About The PEO 

sf sal SC MEE D cscensiscnes (4) 2.00 3.25| equipment, I was glad to see. The CUSTOMS and 

8 Kase 2 S Reeeeineeames (1) 2.00 3.25 ~I hz augh : 

oo > ee | Reap ctipratieg 1, of Ageia The GEOGRAPHY 

: Seatwork B .......... (1) 2.00 3.25 me ‘ 

on _ Soutwrentt & gi geee ata a 2 sPoon—I just knew someone would of the Nations 

First Reading Unit, Part J is 
free). Fest Reading Unit, Part 2 (1) 2.00 3.25 drop me. ; ees of the World 
bading Seatwork Exercises (1, 2) 2.00 3.25 Quiet EATING—You didn’t hear any 

~Three ped and Do ........ 0.005, (2, 3) 2.00 3.25) noise from their mouths while they bene 9 od > 

iia dela aan on re 

— Phonics were eating, did you? little family in their 

: - 8 ming Phonics, Book 1 ..(4, 2) 2.00 3.25 _spoon—I m not too sure. Phat little home and native environment. 

ai (3) vos Phonics, Book 2 ..(1, 2) 2.00 3.25 | girl spoke up rather quickly saying it 

ucation = > oan oo eee - a a a another table. ; Here’s a world of fun and knowledge for children—a lasting, educational 

lication fonds in Words, Book 3 (1) 2.00 3.25 Quiet tauk—They were polite chil- process for children to learn, vividly and accurately, the customs, peoples and 

Str Komds in Words, Book 4 ....(2) 2.00 3.25) dren. Did you notice that they said history of 14 foreign countries, by assembling their own table top dioramas. 
om bunds in Words, Book 5 ....(2) 2.00 3.25) «1020 and “thank vou”? Each Cut-Out Diorama contains at least 30 cut-outs, printed in full, nat- 

+ make Frads in Words, Book 6 ....(2) 2.00 3.25 posure 09 b a geen ural colors ... easy to cut out and assemble on standards. Children can form 
es See os 6 ‘> aan Ga rorx—Yes, and I was glad to see miniature village scenes, family and home groups. Important facts, simply 
= rs Words, Book 9 “"""03) 2.00 (3.25 that they ate all of their food. worded, are printed on the back of each figure. ¥ - 

B—Car- fiweds in Words, Book 10 ....(4) 2.00 3.25 GOOD MANNERS— That was probably Help your children begin now to get acquainted with peoples in other lands 

1€ Vital fonds in Words, Book 11 ....(4) 2.00 3.25) because the food was so good | ... to know their homes . . . their native animals and pets . . . how they live, 

13 story pawds in Words, Book 12 ....(4) 2.00 3.25 ie ae dress, travel, work and play. Teach them about Our World in this wonderfully 

twcbred pares it Words, Book 13 +00 2.00 3.38 NAPKIN—I got a little bit hungry easy way! 

: pants to Words, Book 06 ....05) 2.60 5. watching them, myself. Oh, yes, did 

ummer Sounds in Words, Book 15 ....(5} 2.00 3.25 $ Pes eB eB SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SS SS 

latio Kunds in Words, Book 16 ....(6) 2.00 3.25} you see that they replaced me on the FREE/— — H : ' 

Ak MS, fhomds in Words, Book 17 ....(6) 2.00 3.25] table w hen they finished? g HENRY STEWART, Incorporated, 210 Ellicott Street, Buffalo 3, N. Y. ' 

AKTON, finds in Words, Book 18 ....(6) 2.00 3.25 , a ' : : , . 

a“ ‘ guier tatk—And they left the table . —prwoyatieiag = mn ¢ time 5 fom . 
S j ] St dies quietly when everyone had eaten. books as indicated. | | [) Mexico C) Israel 1 

IN oe - ' . enclose $ for | () Switzerland C Arabia r 

I ea ee (2) 2.00 3.25} Oh, I’m so glad that there was none 5 the order at the sate | () Netherlands B) Africa 5 

- ie in Our Community, Book 4 (2) 2.00 3.25) of that loud talk! 8 of $1.00 each per book. | () France CO Australia ' 
ile in Our Community, Book 2 (2, 3) 2.00 3.25 ; ‘ : , , ©) India © Brazil ' 

— on the U.S., Book 1...... (5) 2.00 3.25 GOOD MANNERS~ Well, we've had a Large 5 foot by 4 foot ' : 
the U.S., Book 2 ...... (5) 2.00 3.25 sy day Xs how to bes 
_ h llaaeedealaaal ia's) 200 325| CUSY day, but it’s been a happy one. MAP OF THE WORLD «Name oo. cece ceecee cece ceereeeereneeeeeeneeneesssesones ‘ 
At least we know that the children in Full Color : | PPPEPTTPTTITITULTTT TTT TTL TTT coe (8 
Arts and Crafts podeoraagun cone have good lunch- with your first order of 3 . Oe ssn tidsyersdavadivedesaees BG vccaee GUNS ie ckvewnncscssas ' 
PINES cccccccecses (K-3) 2.00 3.25 room manners. (or more) CUT-OUTS ce ce tae toe OS Oe Oe ee Oe ed 
Art Decorations ....... (K-3) 2.00 3.25 
gerten Fun ........... 6 $0 $8 saa ————_— ———— 

' ing the School Year ...(All) 2.00 3.25 

: and Holidays ....... (All) 2.00 3.25 

i PD <hesecceasscees (All) 2.00 3.25 VI SU AL AID S 

1 | . . - 

a Arithmetic 

oul With Numbers, Book 1 ....(1) 2.00 3.25 

* With Numbers, Book 2 ....(2) 2.00 3.25 SPECIAL HELPS FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 

ing Arithmetic, Book 1 ...(1) 2.00 3.25 RS 
ing Arithmetic, Book 2 ...(1) 2.00 3.25 - “ = 

H na Arithmetic, Book 2 ..(1) 2.00 3.25 _ ANIMALS - BIRDS - INDIANS - WILD FLOWE 

— metic, Grade 2, Part 1 ..(2) 2.00 3.25 

if Mithmetic, Grade 2, Part 2 ..(2) 2.00 3.25 PICTURE SETS 

' Hadthmetic, Grade 2, Part 3 ..(2) 2.00 3.25 

7 . Benefits teachers and students. Pictures tell the story bet- 

“| Music ter, makes your classes more interesting. Pupils learn 

| ale Masters ..........000 Am 8h) 8B faster with visual identification. Picture sets listed below 

| Health are authentic full color reproductions by artists of Inter- 

a hes Goat — ee national reputation. Each set packed in window envelope. 

1) 0 iocnieieaaeeeiials ‘ Size 10” x 12”. 

| Maps and History . 

; Outline Maps ............... (All) 2.00 3.25 Price per set $1.00 
Romantic Mission Lands, Part 1(3-5) 2.00 3.25 

_ ntic Mission Lands, Part 2 (3-5) 2.00 3.25 #990 TRAVELING WITH THE SS Been Set 

12 pictures by Walter Alois Weber ‘ P : 
E These natural science picture sets are applicable for purchase 
SMEITARY a AIDS #991 WILD ANIMALS Picture, ie under the National Defense Education Act. 
workbooks, educational games, Pp res by Waiter Alois Weber ee ee ee _--—-—-—- - -.- 
toys, puzzles, books, posters, flannel 1 
oe cut-outs, comnting end somber do- #992 we wt a Order from your school supply dealer or: l 
» lang helps, sci i t, 
tecorations, arts, and uit manetele, #993 INDIANS OF YESTERDAY Picture Set | M. A. DONOHUE & CO., DEPT. 9 : 
instruction, pleasure and vocabu- 6 pictures by Lone Wolf l ° 
711 S. Dearb St., Ch , Hino 
—— described in our new 4994 BIRDS AT HOME Picture Set | earborn icago 5, Illinois 
12 pictures by Jacob Bates Abbott $1.00 per set, postpaid—plus 25 cents per order handling charge | 
#995 ANIMAL BABIES Picture Set $ ____ enclosed. No c.0.d's Please. 
STEN SUPPLY co., Inc. 12 pictures by Jacob Bates Abbott 1 tienes 
4 Brookfield Avenue, Brookfield, Illinois #996 es ee ee we these = om #990 #991 
pictures by Walter Alois Weber #994 #995 #996 

ATLAS Send items checked [JSend FREE catalog #997 WILDFLOWERS Picture Set | #997 #998 #1000 #1001 ; 

ymprehet Dinclosed p » ead fen 48 Wildflowers—1I2 plates by Ferguson | 

—i. — #998 FAMOUS INDIAN CHIEFS Picture Set | NAME 

vet, $1. = = 11 pictures by James L. Viasaty | SS 

IN ene nae nee #1000 BIG LITTLE ANIMALS | 
jee y, Hédres 10 pictures by The Rutherfords | ADDRESS —_—__—_ . 
2, N. ¥. Guninenniniscstcissmnanenannaiiapaaiibaa eae #1001 TWENTY FAMILIAR BIRDS | 
tty P 20 Birds 10 Plates by Nino Carbe | CITY ZONE STATE | 

Cdeninseseseensnscesc COD senccocsents eneebbn . 
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START YOUR BOYS ond GIRLS 


NOW on 


Rhone Vrethod 

















FREE — for EVALUATION. 
Sample workbooks, other materials, 
catalog. Sent on request to edu- 
cators active in handwriting. State 
grade levels. 


The A. N. PALMER Co., 902 S. Wabash, Chicago 5, Ill. 


ALMER 





@ CURSIVE Workbooks — Grades 1 through 8. 
@ MANUSCRIPT Workbooks and Manual — ‘Grades 1 and 2. 


AUTHORITATIVE, complete, up- 
to-date. Carefully correlated 
with reading grade levels. 


FOR A LIFETIME OF 


GOOD COMMUNICATIONS mean fluency in 
handwriting, too! Even your brighter pupils 
can develop failure frustrations from lack 
of skill “on paper.” Here is a vital key 

to release their real capabilities! 


PALMER METHOD, most widely used handwriting, 
fits human body and brain, develops the relaxed, 
easy habits of fast, legible writing. Palmer's 

fine graded texts, constantly revised and 
up-to-date, help you train or review in minimum 
time ...an integral part of the modern 

school’s language arts program. 






SO EASY IF HE 

LEARNS RIGHT 

MUSCLE HABITS 
EARLY! 


At 
ane, 


WF 






RITE HOLD Ball Point 
Excellent writer, long lasting. 
Dark blue ink. Handsome, 
color penholder, well-bal- 
anced, long (734”). Exclu- 
sive double-bulge, high- 
thumb, relaxed grip 
Low school price, 23c. 


The Most 
Widely Used 
Handwriting 


METHO 





THE COMPLETE 





LIPPINCOTT PHONICS PROGRAM 








READING WITH PHONICS by Hay-Wingo 4 8 sorrncert tonees C 
Pupil's Edition $2.80* 
Phonetic Picture Cards (set of 36) $4.00* 


Teacher's Edition $4.00* 


*Price quoted subject to usual achool discount. 


The Lippincott 


normal child to finish the first 
today’s accepted national reading norm. 





phonics program, through superior organization and logical presentation, 
primary-grade children in a step-by-step 





Teacher's Edition 



























Sounds, 3 
Letters, 3 
ond Words [--* 3 
More Letters 
and Words 
on B 
Skills with 
Sounds 


and Words 











Workbooks A, B, C, for 
READING WITH PHONICS 
Teacher's Edition $1.00* 
Pupil's Edition 84c* 


guide: 
development of all phonetic elements that permits any 


grade with the reading competence of at least one full grade above 


The facts about thie beat known, most widely used, and most succeasful phonica 


program are available in a new, 


illustrated folder. Write for your free copy today. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 333 WEST LAKE ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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FIRST 
CLAS 
MAIL 


This month and next, First 
Class Mail will use excerpts 
from some of the most inter- 
esting letters which have ar- 
rived during the summer. 

The topies which received 
the most attention were time 
for coffee breaks, undisturbed 
lunch hours, and release from 
clerical duties. 


Dear Miss Owen: 

It is time that The Instructor advo- 
cates that elementary teachers should 
have at least one free period every 
day ... You have a lot of influence 
why don’t you use it? 

Sheldon Smith, Pennsylvania 

We're flattered, but we're not 
sure we can help you. 


..-I1 would be willing to teach all 
morning and all afternoon, if I could 
have an hour at lunch time to myself. 

Pauline Aker, Georgia 


. . . It’s time that teachers are re- 
leased from clerical duties, especially 
if we will be required to teach more... 

Frances Woolfe, Hawaii 


... Workers in factories have better 
conditions than primary teachers. . . 
We are not supposed to leave our 
rooms, and I go an entire morning 
without being able to visit the teach- 
er’s room. This is injurious to a teach- 
er’s health. 

Helen Lyndell, Louisiana 


* 


Most of the letters expressed 
opinions similar to those stated 
above, but a few took the other 
side of the question. 


Dear Miss Owen: 

... If teachers want to compete with 
the rest of the world for salaries, they 
better start putting in a business man’s 
day. Very few teachers spend 35 or 
374, bours a week at school. 

Jack Barnes, Nevada 


... When teachers campaign for par- 
ents to serve as playground attendants 


and lunchroom monitors, they are 
jeopardizing their financial futures. 
. . »« Communities have limited re- 


sources to pay for education. If part 
of this money is used to pay these 
parents, we'll get less. 

.. + Why don’t teachers get smart? 
There are better ways to handle this 
problem than bringing in the parents. 
We are cutting off our noses to spite 
our faces, if we fool- 
hardy procedure. 


Carlton Dietrich, New Jersey 


continue this 


so» Oe 
give us 


district voted to 
during 


school 
relief nonteaching 
times such as recess and lunch hours, 
I consider these two times very valu- 
able moments to be with my children. 
I don’t want some parent establishing 
an entirely different climate than I 
am working to create. ... Vl keep 
my children all day, thank you, with 
out assistance, just as I've been doing. 

Ruth Sockman, Connecticut 















On Several Topics 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Each month as I look at the picture 
of children in classrooms in Th 
Instructor, it puzzles me that mor 
often than not boys are dressed jp 
dungarees and T-shirts. In even 
school in which I’ve taught, boys wer 
not allowed to wear dungarees, They 
were told to wear shirts with collar 
and neckties. The theory is that , 
neatly dressed boy is more liable y 
act like a gentleman. 

What do other teachers think? 

Name Withheld, New Yor), 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

We would like The Instructor \ 
support us in a petition we're sending 
to Congress for a bill to finance ex. 
change teachers within the United 
States. The Fulbright plan is a ver 
good idea for foreign exchange, bu 
how about between Maine and Cali: 
fornia? Florida and South Carolina’ 
A grant of $100,000 a year would be 
enough to equalize teacher’s salarie: 
to make the exchange possible. 

Mary S. Kern, Chairman 
National Teachers 
Exchange Committee 


We'll publishing 
this letter. Teachers, speak up! 


cooperate by 


+ 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I would like to suggest that you 
have an article in The Instructor about | 
a school policy on homework. .. . 
In our school, teachers who do not | 
assign homework are very popular. | 
Those who attempt to be more diligent } 
are considered “tough.” . . . Certainly 
a half hour . . . would be beneficial. 


Mark Polkenhorn, Tennessee 
| 








Is this homework to be more of | 
what goes on during the day, Mark, 
or is some creative experience in- | 
volved? We're skeptical of the | 
value of routine homework. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

It is high time that a teacher's pri 
vate life becomes her own business. 
About a year ago my husband and ! 
decided upon a divorce. Because o 
our state laws and my husband’s more 
flexible schedule, he established res 
dence in another state. This made me 
appear to be the guilty party which 
was not true, 

When the divorce was granted, there 
was a brief notice in the newspape! 
After the next board meeting, my Pt!" 
cipal suggested that I should find an 
other position. I refused, and since | 
am protected by tenure (I’ve been 
here nine years), I was not asked t¢ 
leave. Now my principal has told me 
that I will be unlikely to get any ™)| 
erements on our merit plan “at leas! 
until the talk dies down!” 

And people wonder why teachers af 
leaving the profession. .. . 

Disillusioned 
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NUMBER READINESS POSTERS 
grades K, 1, 2 

Ten posters (12 x 18” in vivid 

colers) teach (1) grouping (2) printed 

number (3) correct formation by 

touch method, (4) name 

No. 620 














- With Manual $1.75 




















PLACE VALUE CHARTS 
grades 1-6 


3 large charts 14” x 18” with 500 
cards show number system struc- 
ture. Charts for ones, tens, and 
hundreds. Cards used to show all 
arithmetic processes. 

No. 755 — With Directions ..$3.25 





















MODERN COMPUTING ABACUS 
grades 4-8 


The only aba with spacers permit- 
ting retention of problem prior to 
regrouping Use to add subtract, 
multiply, and divide. Decimal point 
insert permits decimal computation 
No. 748 — With Manval ..... $4.00 


FRACTION WHEEL grades 


IDEAL FOR ALL YOUR ARITHMETIC 


VISUAL AIDS FOR ARITHMETIC 


Teaching arithmetic becomes easier and takes less time when you use 
IDEAL visual aids. They speed the learning process, aid retention and 
improve children’s understanding. IDEAL aids have stood the test of time 
and experience. Foremost educators including Miss Elda L. Merton, 
author of outstanding texts, have developed and improved the IDEAL 
line. Start now! Teach your classes with new speed and rewarding 
thoroughness. Order from your school supply dealer. 


Manufactured by 


IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY 





COMPANY 


8322 South Birkhoff Avenue, Chicago 20, Illinois 


COUNTING BAR 
grades K, 1 
Wood frame with 10 red 1! 
spheres. Trains counting of objects, 
keep score in games, and group 


numbers. 


No. 757 — Each ...... 





DECIMAL PLACE VALUE CARDS 
grades 5-8 

Set provides a card to show | whole, 
a decimal point, and cards showing 
VALUE in tenths, hundredth, and 
thousandths place. Card size: 18” x 
18”. 

No. 762 — With Directions .. 


. -$1.00 


4 3 
> FOURS X3 FOURS IN 12 4/12 


MULTIPLICATION and DIVISION KIT 
grades 4-6 


pape 
No. 753 


Per dozen 





e°e 

e@ @ 

e@ 8 NUMBER 
GROUPING 

e°0 DISCS 

a 


16” red cardboard 
discs die cut ready 
to punch out. For 
learning number 








facts by discovery 
thry manipulation 





500 per envelope. 
No. 751 


NEW ENLARGED 
PLACE VALUE STICKS 


grades 1, 2 
Children join 10 sticks to make each 
ten. They learn meaning of numbers 
100 red-lacquered sticks 38° x 5” per 
box. 


No. 767 — With instructions..... $3.00 


PUPIL’S 
FRACTION 
KIT 


grades 5-8 





A modern method to teach children 
quickly and with greater under- 
standing. No failures. Circles show 
1/2s, 1/4s, 1/8s, 1/6s, 1/3s, 1/12s. 
No. 754 — With manual 
PE oe ct ca daadbeaees $3.50 
TEACHER’S FRACTION KIT FOR 
FLANNEL BOARD 
52" felt circles in 5 colors. 
No. 754T — with directions $2.00 


PERIMETER AREA BOARD 
grades 5-8 
Shows “by: doing’ the relation of 


perimeter to area. Pupils discover 
that different shaped surfaces with 
same perimeter have different areas. 
Cork board with pin, rubber bands 
and tape measure 


No. 763 — With Directions $3.00 


a Saas) SS Alta ea 
PS 






PLACE VALUE BOARD 
TO 1,000,000,000 
grades 4-8 
Pupils picture and read numbers 






to billions and decimals to 4 places. Yellow wWh red tktean 
Color keyed to show increased value x 12". ass 


#2 











of discs from right to left. Comma 234 — Pack of 
and decimal inserts included. 45 cards ...... « $0.60"- 
No. 750 — With manual ..... $4.50 . 
f Tal 
eae 
au ” 3 | i 7 cx 
| } 
THERMOMETER 3/4) fF 
/PR A | 
grades 1-6 Fa i ,* 
RELATIONSHIP CARDS 
Large 7" x 22” unit with grades 3-8 
sliding color ribbon Slide cards thru plastic hold Each 
shows temperature card contains “family group” of 3 
changes. Used to teach related numbers. Only 45 n } 
reading and computing tions needed 
temperature changes No. 228 — Add. & Sub. ......$1.00 
No. 759 — Each .. $0.85 No. 229 — Mult. & Div. ...... $1.00 

















Enthusiastic 
About STANDARD 
Teaching Aids 


“NOW PRIMARY. 
ARITHMETIC IS 


SIMPLIFIED" 


“Even first-gradere find 
number concepts easy to 
py, = understand when they are 
introduced to them, step by step, through 
number games with Standard Education 
Society’a Educational Number Fence.” 





“SUBJECTS BECOME 
MORE INTERESTING 
TO CHILDREN" 


“Easy-to-read material for 
reference and browsing— 
these make The Child’s 
World and Child Horizons 
welcome additions to the 
classroom library.” 


“A FINE HELP 
TO TEACH THE 


HUMAN BODY" 


“Teaching healthy atti- 
tudes to boys and girls in 
early adolescence is easier 
when you use THE BODY 
IN ACTION Chart Series, 
for these charts present 
not only the structure of 
the body but how the body 
functions.” 





J 
WHAT’S YOUR IDEA? 
We'd like to hear about YOUR inven 
tion in any curriculum area that may 
help other teachers as it has helped 
you. We need new teaching aids that 
have been thoroughly classroom-tested. 
We do not need textbooks, manuscripts 
or stories. If your ideas are beyond 
the “thought” stage, we’ll evaluate, re- 
fine, produce and market them for you 
Please write fully before sending a 
model. 


Here’s What Teachers Like Most 
About Classroom-Tested Aids by - 
Standard Education Society: 


"Only we teachers can fully appreciate Standard Education Society teachi 
tools that were conceived and developed by teachers themselves, to mee : 


tual classroom needs and problems." 


@ EDUCATIONAL NUMBER FENCE. 


An ingenious classroom device by Ida Birdsall, proven in more than a thou- 
sand schools. As interesting as a toy, yet so practical in helping children 
move from familiar concrete objects to the abstract concept of numbers. 
Classroom unit includes 30 children’s fences, and a large teacher’s fence 
on elevated stand. Includes 48-page Teacher’s Guide. 


@ THE CHILD’S WORLD. 


A colorful pre-encyclopedia specially designed for Grades 3 through 6. Leads 
from “Stories of Childhood” on to a fascinating range of Science, Litera- 
ture, Social Studies. Basie resource material, with exceptionally high inter- 
est level and easy vocabulary. Encourages children to answer their own 
questions through reading. Includes Cross Reference Index and Correlation 
Outline, 


@ CHILD HORIZONS. 


From Kindergarten through 3rd grade, teachers will find a wealth of ma- 
terial to help stimulate slow pupils yet provide scope and range for ad- 
vanced children. Easy-to-read text leads children from stories to things to 
make and do, and on to creative thinking and questioning. Includes Guide- 
posts volume for the teacher-parent-child triangle. 


@ FRED WARING CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


For grades 5-12, the famous choral music library, including records by 
school groups under Waring Workshop direction, plus 347 special Waring 
arrangements of proven selections. Sparkling showmanship for young 
voices. Important help in setting style goals. Nine Volumes, plus 3 LP 
Record Albums. 


@ THE BODY IN ACTION. 


\ NEW chart series for health and science classes, Grades 6-9. Ten 4-color, 
244%" x 32%” charts created by Dr. William Bolton, A.M.A. Bureau of 
Health Education and O. J. Liljenstein, State Teachers College, East 
Stroudsburg, Pa. Classroom unit also includes ten 3-color, 8%” x 11” 
luplicator masters for seatwork and testing and correlated 32-page Teach- 
er’s Guide. 


amarnd Cia Znieyy 


1909-1960—Our 51st Year 


130 N. WELLS STREET, DEPT. 190, 


TEACHING AIDS by/TEACHERS/for TEACHERS 


We firmly believe worthwhile teaching aids must grow out of the needs of the classroom. . 
and further, they must be thoroughly classroom-tested and evaluated by teachers. Apparently 
teachers think so, too, because we have received many complimentary letters from teachers who 
have successfully used Standard Education’s teaching aids in their classrooms. Thousands of 
schools are using these materials; they should prove equally helpful in your classroom. For a 
complete catalog of SES teaching aids, just mail the coupon below. No obligation, of course. 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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The STANDARD EDUCATION SOCIETY, Ine. 


130 N. Wells Street, Dept. 190 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


tested Teaching Aids. 


Name 


Please send me your new School Administrator’s Catalog of classre 
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